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GRAIN DRYERS ROTARY DRIERS 
FEED MIXERS TRUCK DRIERS 
FEEDERS “ STERILIZERS 

| FAN 


STEAM COILS 
COOKERS STEAM TRAPS 
OAT BLEACHERS 


MOLASSES HEATERS 
SPECIAL DRY- ING APPARATUS | 
Grain Elevator 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY ya 


1201-1229 So. Talman Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. : Constraction 


. Wes want your icine 
but we want it on a basis 
< that will, pay you as well as 
ourselves. We want it be- 
ause we have proper oe 
fe es for han ae it. 


‘slow’: returns or poor service; 
ee ae to 


Write for new 
literature and prices 


WHEN YOU NEED DRIED BUTTERMILK 
WRITE OR ’PHONE US FOR 
Quality Product, Attractive Prices, Fresh Stock at Convenient Points 


Let us help you on 
FEED FORMULAS / FEED PLANT ENGINEERING 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. (op Pema 5 


(Patented) 
Manufactured and sold by 


NELSON MACHINE CO. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


“THE CLIMAX” 
SCOOP TRUCK 
CAPACITY 13 Sele teats 


JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders | 


MILL BUILDINGS :: ELEVATORS 
FEED PLANTS 


706 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


eniate IGT fe and wil catty to the 


Patented July 30, 1907 
i PRICE: $15.00 F, O. B. cars at factory 


Manufactured by 


HAMILTON RUBBER 
n Elevator Se @ouveyor © MANUFACTURING CO. 


rs SSS aay ' Trenton, N. J. 


: ae rk rat a are ting 
hea ae a a Se Bel _ Branches: Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 
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ULTIMATELY | 
Randolph Grain Drier 


ELEVATOR OF THE DESHLER FARMERS ELEVATO@R COMPANY, DESHLER, OHIO 


THIS PLANT EQUIPPED WITH A RANDOLPH DIRECT HEAT 
GRAIN DRIER. 


Deshler, Ohio, March 27, 1925 
O. W. Randolph Go., 
Toledo, 0. 
Dear Sirs: 


We are more than pleased with the results 
we have been getting from our new drier. This 
is now our third drier of yours. We were well 
pleased with the other two, but it does seem 
now to us that you have reached | the limit in 


to itself, simple as any Piece of machinery 

we have. With the continuous flow and 
automatic regulations so that it requires 

no extra time outside of oiling and a 
fire about once an hour. With the direct 

heat it requires the minimum amount of fuel, 
and then leaves the grain so that it is impossi- 
ble to tell it was dried other than its natural 
seasoning. With the solid sections for the 
grain to pass.over they. ought to last many 
seasons without replacing, so that the repair 
upkeep will be practically nothing. You can 
count on us with the highest recommendation 

to any one who might be at all interested. 


Very Truly Yours, 
The Deshler Farmers Elevator Co. 
Charles B. Krohn, Mgr. 


ULTIMATELY 
The Grain Drier Without a Boiler 
That’s a “Randolph”?! 


ak Begins Where the Steam Drier Left Off 
Manufactured by 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


N. & M. CO. SERVICE ELEVATOR | 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC | 
SAFETY DEVICE | 


We the upper terminal automatic 
stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- | 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 


excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


Send for Service Blecaise Circular. 


NORDYKE & MARMON ComPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA. 


qt 
AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS || 
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Interesting 
Facts on the 
Spiller’s Elevator 


Workhouse 204 ft. high, cap. 
444,000 bu.; 38 tanks, 115 
ft. high, 26 ft. diam., cap. 
41,700 bu. each; 26 inter- 
space bins, 10,000 bu. cap. 
each. Total cap. plant over 
2,200,000 bu. The speed 
with which the Spiller’s Ele- 
vator was erected is claimed 
as a world’s record for this 
type of structure. 


Great New Canadian Elevator installs 


Two Miles of Diamond Grain Belts 


The last word in grain handling efficiency was wanted 
—hence the specification of Diamond Belting. 


The Spiller’s Elevator (Vancouver Terminal Grain 
Co.), simply follows the lead of other recent gigantic 
installations. 


Actual performance alone counts and the steady, 
reliable, all-around superiority of Diamond Grain Belt 
Service has brought striking recognition of its value. 
Write our nearest Branch office for further information. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston New York Kansas City Philadelphia 
Chicago Dallas Seattle Los Angeles San Francisco 


Diamond 


Elevator and Conveyor Belts 
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Indianapolis—Y our Market—A 
‘Three Times Greater Grain Market 


Indianapolis, the center of grain centers, is known today as one of the most important, 
rapidly growing grain and hay markets in the country. Receipts of grain during the last ten 
years have nearly trebled in volume, due to the advantages its geographical location offers to 
the grain and hay producing and consuming sections of the country, its splendid railroad facil- 
ities assuring prompt returns on shipments, its large local consumption of grain by its corn 
and flour mills and its manufacturing industries, its increased elevator storage and drying 
equipment, its adequate weighing facilities and efficient inspection department. This has 
made Indianapolis more and more important each season for shippers and buyers of grain, hay 


and feed. . 


Movement of Grain and Hay During the Year 1923 


Receipts Shipments 
Gorn es aise 17,975,000 bushels 12,524,000 bushels 
Oates iw 12,080,000 bushels 10,670,000 bushels 
Wheat .... 6,131,000 bushels 3,927,000 bushels 
Rye ee 383,000 bushels 331,000 bushels 


The following Receivers and Shippers are members of 
Indianapolis Board of Trade 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 
GRAIN, SEOCES COTTON 


EMBERS 
New York Boer Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading psa 
Cash Grain SMpmenta & Solicited 
Indianapolis branch at 718 Board of Trade 


The Cleveland Grain Co. 


OPERATING FIVE TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Mighty Good Consignment Service 
Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager 


H. E. Kinney Grain Co. 


COMMISSION—BROK ERAGE 


The Bingham Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers of 


eke kr Tee 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


GRAIN, STOCKS AND PROVISIONS 


Members of New York Stock Exchan Chicage Beard 
of Trade and other ‘Commodity’ Markets 
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WELLER EQUIPMENT 


The Better Kind of Grain Handling Machinery 


Weller made products are sold on the basis of quality. Installed in ta N 
elevator they will help you to operate at full capacity at the lowest cost 

for upkeep. Frequent shutdowns and waiting for repairs dissipate your 
profits so why not specify 


WELLER MADE MACHINERY 


Made by men who know its application and the conditions under which 
it is to operate. lt proves its merit because quality is built into it. 


era Se es 


TUttit 
meenene 


pte re 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR, BALTIMORE, MD. 


WE MAKE 


DOCK SPOUTS 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Apron Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Drag Conveyors 
Pan Conveyors 
Mixing Conveyors 
Spiral Conveyors 
Trippers 

Bucket Elevators 
Elevator Buckets 
Elevator Boots 
Elevator Casing 
Elevator Heads 
Sack Elevators 
Barrel Elevators 


Elevator Spouts 
Loading Spouts 
Dock Spouts 
Chain 
Sprockets 
Grain Cleaners 
Grain Driers 
Truck Dumps 
Wagon Dumps 
Track Hoppers 
Power Shovels 
Car Pullers 
Rope Drives 
Gears’ 


Power Transmitting Machinery 
Coal and Ash Handling Machinery 


MARINE LEG 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


. 


Send Us a List 


of Your Requirements 
We Will Quote Prices 


WELLER MACHINERY 
Is Adapted for Use in Large or 


Small Elevators 


WELLER MFG. 


Main Office and Works, 1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


SALES OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH 


CO. 


DETROIT 


Chicago, II. 


NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 


— 
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| CINCINNATI 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Is the terminal point for 
200,000 miles of railways 
and therefore a. convenient 
shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local 
buyers are enabled to dis- 
tribute all products quick- 
ly and to best advantage. 
Has weighing and inspec- 
tion service second to none 
and up-to-date grain and 
hay merchants constantly 
safeguarding their patrons’ 
interests. 


Has the “square deal’’ 


plugging system for hay. 


Has _ reconsignment and 


transit privileges and other 


favorable points which in- 
sures most successful han- 


dling of grain or hay ship- 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 
Hay to Cincinnati. Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 


ments 
Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 
firms, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain é 

incinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 
DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain Exclusively 
A. C. GALE & CO., Shippers of Choice PERIN, BROUSE, SKIDMORE GRAIN & 


Milling Wheat MILLING CO., Grain, Hay, Feed | 
arora GRAIN & MILLING CO., MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, 
rain Strictly Commission 
EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
“yan, ic ~ EHEFITZGERALD BROS: CO.|Conuen 
CURRUS GRAIN CO., Grain Receivers sion Merchants, Receivers and Shippers 
and Shippers of Grain and Hay 
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ANOTHER WEBSTER EQUIPPED TERMINAL GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. Elevator, Locust Point, Baltimore, Maryland, Capacity 3,800,000 Bushels 


Designed by JOHN S. METCALF CO. Erected by M. A. LONG CO. Consulting Engineer L. A. STINSON 
There is only one kind of service that grain merchants demand of 
their operating equipment, and that is reliable service. On that one fea- THE WEBSTER MFG. COMP ANY 
ture alone Webster reflects upon a long list of notable successs. It is 4500 CORTLAND STREET 
the biggest reason why Webster equipment is found in the many grain CHICAGO 


elevators which spot our country. 


At Locust Point, Baltimore, where there has been completed the most BRANCHES 
modern and one of the largest grain elevators, owned and operated by Boston Cincinnati New York 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, the entire elevating, conveying and Buffalo Cleveland Philadelphia 
spouting equipment is of Webster design. It proved to the builders Webster-Brinkley Company—Seattle and Los Angeles 


that by specifying Webster equipment they would be assured of a full Webster Inglis Limited—Toronto, Ont. 
measure of returns. Agencies in Principal Cities 


Our qualified engineers will be glad to give you first hand data on 
your requirements. Remember, Webster offers you that fine balance 
of “reliable service and satisfaction.” 

> * 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
EQUIPMENT 


Marine Legs Dock Spouts 
Car-loading Spouts 
Car Pullers Man Hoists 
Automatic Power Shovels 
Belt Conveyors and Trippers 
Belt Loading Hoppers 
Bucket Elevators 
Screw Conveyors Sheaves 
Elevator Buckets Gears 
Sprockets, Chain, Friction 
Clutches, etc. 
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St. Louis One of the Greatest 
Primary Grain Markets in the 
United States’ 


More than One Hundred Million 


Bushels of Grain Received 


N RCHANTS’ Annually 


A, Feats ) 
EW PA, AR Movement of Grain by Barge | 
NG, / 


from St. Louis to New Orleans 


. SYSTEM 


ENNA.R.R 


for Export a Factor in Grain 


< Trade 
se 
= | 
We | St. Louis Leading Consign- 
Within a radius of 25 Miles—Center of Corn Production. ment Market in United 
‘Within a radius of 250 Miles—Center of Oat Production. 
Within a radius of 135 Miles—Center of Farm Area. States 


| Within a radius of 100 Miles—Center of Farm Valuation. 
| Within 175 Miles—Center of Population, United States. 


GEO. C. MARTIN, JR. FREDC.HOOSE P. C. KNOWLTON 
President Vi See’y & 


: setae SSE")! Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co s Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Sucvessors to Can handle your consignments in St. cae and Kansas City. — 
GOFFE & CARKENER CO. GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


OF ST. LOUIS” Nanson CommissionCo, | | "°° "cme eo ee 
GRAIN, HAY and if mae SEEDS GR AIN AND. aa W. J. EDW ARDS GR. AIN CO. 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. W rte Us for Ful 202 Chamber of Commerce 504 Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 


Consignments a ; 
125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE St. Louis Markets ST. LOUIS Specialty Caretelly | Beleered ee ee ete 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY For Milling Wheat 


Come to St. Louis 


RAIN HANDLED ON COMMISSION Best Grades of Soft Winter and Hard Red 
BOUGHT TO ARRIVE ST. LOUIS yiheet alrars qyailable. saeiler for years 
ave foun ; i 
ab da Se SHIPMENT ST. JOSEPH factory for he senelied ae Ee ee 
The Winter Wheat Market 
FOR SATISFACTORY SALES past 
SEELE BROS. Cee ree Dreyer Commission Co. 


GRAIN COMMISSION Rice wut ron es EVERYTHING in the FEED LINE 
When you think of St. Louis 


think of SEELE McCLELLAND GRAIN CO. “At It Since ’92” 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


RAIN Elevator owners of the United States and Canada who de- 
sire the utmost of economy and efficiency in the operation of 
their plants have accepted the MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE, 
manufactured by the MORSE CHAIN CO. of Ithaca, N. Y., as giving 
the assurance of absolutely perfect work in this department of power 
transmission. 


The Fort Worth Elevator, of 1,650,000 bushels capacity, completed 
late last year for the Fort Worth Elevators Company of Forth Worth, 
Tex., includes in its equipment four double power shovels, each 
pair being driven by a motor of 15 horsepower transmitted by Morse 
Silent Chain Drive. Each of the six elevators is driven by a 75-horse 
power motor connected to countershafts with Morse Silent Chain 
Drives. The machinery also includes a 1,500 bushel capacity oat 
clipper with a 75-horse power motor on Morse Silent Chain Drive to 
two largest size separators for wheat and oats and two for seed. 
Two additional separators, each of 5,000 bushel capacity, and located 


on the working floor are driven each by a |5-horse power motor with 
Morse Silent Chain Drives. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives operating elevator leg in 
Fort Worth elevator. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives are 
positive as gears, flexible as belts 
and more efficient than either. 
Moreover, they run cool, clean and 
quiet, require little attention and 
are particularly adaptable where 
short centers are imperative. 
Morse engineers are always at 
your service in planning a suitable 
elevator drive. | 


hig #. 
pa ea 


art 


Complete equipment of Morse Silent Chain Drives operates machinery in Fort Worth Elevator Company elevator. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


N - dler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA.....803 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
CDR Ke i le iss 1402 Lexington Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA... . os sees . Westinghouse ae 
PEORETYOIN PUAN ee i ey aisle ae 141 Milk St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.......-.+ Monadnock = g. g MORSE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C...404 Commercial Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.........-.. Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL...Room 803, 112 West Adams St. : 
CLEVELAND, OHIO.........421 Engineers Bldg. STRONG-SCOTT MFG, CO. ROCKER JOINT 
PEIN VET AMEE a oho oinla 3. s)d 0 0's nicola Ideal Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......... 413 Third Street d 


—— 


PRETROLE, MICH, 50's; 0 0s 0 00 « 7601 Central Avenue TORONTO, ONT., CAN.......50 Front St., East 
NEW YORK CITY....Room 1871, 50 Church &t. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.........- Dufferin Street 
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‘“Eureka’’-“‘Invincible’’ Grain Cleaning Machinery 


“Katy” Elevator 
Fort Worth Elevators Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


“Katy” Elevator 
Fort Worth Elevators Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


4 
4 
| 
i 
| 


SiO alin aap See a 


In this great plant, one of the finest in the Southwest and the pride of Mr. Jule G. Smith, 
the genius back of the project, there is a:very complete installation of ‘Eureka’ Grain 


Cleaners: Two 5,000-bushel “Eureka’’ Elevator Separators, a 1,500-bushel “‘Eureka’’ Oat 
Clipper and three “Eureka’’ Dust Collectors. Mr. Smith himself specified the ultra-refined 
mechanical details of these machines. 


‘SEUREKA”’ and “INVINCIBLE” GRAIN CLEANERS 


are giving a full measure of satisfaction to thousands of elevator owners 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Wm. Watson, 515—No. 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Geo. S. Boss, Grand Hotel, New York City 
J. Q. Smythe, 3142 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. S. W. Watson, Osburn House, Rochester, N. ¥. 
F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. H. C. Purvine, 111 Fifth St., Bristol, Tenn. 


Bert Eesley, Box 363, Fremont, O. 
Special Sales Agents: Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOWES CO., Inc. qin 


(canes (LEANING 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CoO. | Dai 
SILVER CREEK.N-Y. I fh 


. SS. OS Fs r=. SS S08 SSSSSSsssooe ss Se =. =.*S =.*F 
SS =. = ———————_———-¥ —— = ~~ = =~ = 


European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3, England. 


® 
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John S. Metcalf Co. = 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
; Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 
Completed 1914 


oe 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Capacity 750,000 Bushels 

Completed 1920 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator No. 2 
Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1912 


ote 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1921 


conn 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator | 

South Chicago, Illinois | 

Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels ) 
Completed 1920 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - - - 108 S. La Salle Street 
Montreal, Canada, - 54 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street 
Vancouver, B.C., - - - 837 W. Hastings St. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


; i CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
Built Elevators 


Assure You 
Economical Design © 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 

Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


AS awa Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
as [6 structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
ye Bay Dock Company.. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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Forty-Third Year 


MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERS. 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN. ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, COLD 
STORAGE PLANTS, COAL 
STORAGE, ETC. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


MAIN OFFICE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


| WICHITA OFFICE SAN FRANCISCG TORONTO, ONT. 
Union Nat’l Bank Bldg. 149 California Street C. P. R. Building 


An Eleodtor Without Dust 
Is Possible 


Many Elevators in the West have proved this to their own 
satisfaction by installing 


iF y l 
DOWDALL EFFICIENT x 
DUST REMOVER A*© CLEANER =P 
A ad Sal by G. CO. 

KN OBERUN, KANSAS 


The Dowdall Grain Separators and 


Dust Removers 


Keeps elevator pit and cupola free from dust and even makes 
it possible to shovel grain in a car without a dust mask. Im- 
proves the condition of damp or dirty grain, lowers the risk 
of fire, and eliminates the explosion hazard. 


Equally efficient in country elevator or large terminal house. 


Write for circular describing the system and the 
list of satisfied grain firms who are using tt. 


The P. A. Lee Manufacturing Company 
3 OBERLIN, KANSAS _- 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
designs and estimates. 


323 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE POLK SYSTEM 
All-steel machines for all kinds of 
‘CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION | 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


-Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


Fort Branch, Indiana 


FEED MILLERS!! 


Here is a machine you need 
Sacks feed direct from feed mill elevator - 


. ~~ - é THE oe z A 
PERFECTION SACKER 


NO , 
CLOGGING 


Costs less than building an overhead bin 
For further information 


Write Today!! 
Nelson Sacker Mfg. Co., Astoria, S. D. 
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~ Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator 
Newark, New Jersey 


~ Grain and Flour 


Complete facili 


ties for financing 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
~ 21st. Century Elevator 
- Baltimore 


and collecting 

documentary ex- 
"| port grain and 

flour bills... 


INTERNATIONAL 
A\CCEPTANCE 
Bank, INC. 


Washburn Crosby Southern Pacific 
— Minneapolis A ig Se Galveston 


52 Cedar Street - New York City 


d Trunk Pac. 
William, Can. 


a fae 
aly >; i i es : ms : st 3 
JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 
1210 Fisher Bldg. Designers and Builders W. R. SINKS 
Chicago, III. Grain Elevators Manager 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


ee eeiede tek condition of L. A. STINSON CO. 


the grain and cut out the worry 


In all varts of the world 
Every day in every way we are designing and building better and better Grain 
Elevators. 


We have built for many of your friends—Eventually we will build for you. Why 
not now? 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped Engineers and General Contractors 
A Gre ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
Write for Description COMPLETE 
WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 332 So. La Salle Street Chicago, IIL 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


WE 
Cannot show here all the mills 


and elevators we 


BUILD 


But will be glad to mail you 
booklet showing some of 


THE BEST 


and most efficient 


ELEVATORS 
in the 
eS UNITED STATES & CANADA 
N. M. PATERSON CO., LTD. heats =< Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. 


- . PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO., MILL & ELEVATOR 
Ft. William, Ont. Minneapolis, Minn. Atchison, Kans. 
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Baltimore & Ohio 
Terminal Elevator, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Constructed by 


The M. A. Long Co., 
The Long Building 
10 W. Chase ae 

Beluniore The Most Rapid Grain Handling Engineers and Constructors 


Capacity 3,800,000 Bushels | Plant in the World Grain Elevator Department 


TOWNSEND B. SMITH Reliance Construction Company 


4 ° Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
Defer eee ae - COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Grain Elevators Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 


up-to-date house. Write today. 


DEC ATUR, ILL. Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


NEEDED by every Elevator Operator and Miller. Contains 171 ingenious and 
well described and illustrated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money in 


Mills and Elevators PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUB. CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Day Company 


Dust Collecting | 
Engineers H re S S 
1023-5 Lyndale Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minn. . F N E U M A T | & 
GRAIN 


New Words! New Words! D R J E R S 
WHY_A-LEAK| = = | 


pronounced, and defined in 


aries bi @ es 4 he WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERN 
BAD ORDER CARS TERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The“*‘Supreme Authority’’ Get the Best ! 
cause the loss of many hard earned 


dollars to shippers of grain and 


MUCH OF THIS LOSS can be saved 
by the use of Kennedy Car Liners. 
These car liners practically condi- 
tion a bad order car and enable 
shippers to load cars that otherwise 
would be rejected. 


Used everywhere. 


NONE BETTER 


For twenty-five years this drier has led all 
others in efficiency, economy and conveni- 


Here are a few samples: 


| agrimotor sovict abreaction | 
| hot pursuit. cyper rotogravure 
Air Council askari capital ship 
mud gun sippio mystery ship | 
Ruthene sterol irredenta | 
paravane  shoncen Flag Day | 
megabar Red Star Esthonia | 
S.P. boat overhead BlueCross 
| aerial cascade 

camp-fire girl 


KENNEDY SYSTEM of car liners 
prevents leakage in transit and are 
made for all cases ef bad order cars, 
consisting of full Standard Liners, 
End Liners and Door Liners. 


ence. Made in various sizes, suitable for 
all grain drying needs. Tell us your wants. 


WILL YOU NOT give us an oppor- 
tunity to submit full details of our 
system and the low cost for this 
protection ? 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & 
BAG COMPANY 


SHELBYVILLE, IND 


Canadian Factory at Woodstock, 
Ontario 


Is this eden 
Storehouse of (hip 
Information %& 
| Serving You? 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


We can now supply Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 1210 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


Elwood’s Grain Tables WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, 


specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE 
$2.00 per copy G.& C. Merriam Co.,Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
407,000 Words and Phrases 
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Solving the Problem 


OVING materials from one part of your elevator or 
mill to another, without loss of time and labor, 
means greater profits and production. 


Caldwell Bucket Elevators and screw and belt conveyors 
provide economical and efficient equipment for transfer- 
ring materials from one place to another. They are de- 
signed to meet the conditions existing at your plant, which 
means a smooth running job. 


Tell us your conveying and elevating problems. We shall 
be glad to assist you in solving them. Address Caldwell, 
or the nearest Link-Belt office. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


LINK-BELT COMPANY OWNER 


Chicago Dallas, Texas New York 
1700 S. Western -Ave. 810 Main St. Woolworth Bldg. 


CALDWELL 


«brie & Keren Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Design and construction are ‘eaveree completely in this book. The 


new edition brings it up to the minute with fresh data, new cuts, and_ Designers of Grain Elevators, Flour 
a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old 


edition. The new chapters on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Mills and Associated Buildings 
Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It 
is the standard work on stresses due to granular materials. 


Screw Conveyors and Bucket Elevator conveying materials to storage hoppers, 


513 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Il. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III- 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and positive 
self ear feeders are properly de- 
signed to direct every ounce of 
power energy to the actual reduc- 
tion of the grain. 


Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding purposes. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 


Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator, 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


LIGHTNING 


and 


LOCOMOTIVE SPARKS 


Were two of the largest known causes of 
fire in Flour Mills and Grain Elevators in 


1924. 


The insurance saving pays for protection 
against both. 


A metal roofed, iron cladded plant, 
properly grounded, gives almost certain 
protection against both, and takes the low- 
est insurance rate. 


WE CAN NOW SUPPLY 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds 
of WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY at 
any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of 


price. 
2 $2.00 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIL. 


Our records show no losses from lightning 
on plants having standard lightning protec- 
tion, either by lightning rods or grounded 
metal sides and roof. 


Write your Insurance Company or this of- 
fice for standards and estimates of insur- 
ance saving. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


| Representing the Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
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““KFHRSAM’’ 


GRAIN HANDLING & MILLING EQUIPMENT 
LARGE STOCKS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


HEN you are in a rush for Grain Handling and Mill- 
W ing Equipment, remember we are here to serve you 
—and quickly. Large stocks of standard parts always on 
hand and on special equipment, our service will surprise 
you. 


Rear arate SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE CATALOG 


Every elevator and mill operator should have a 
copy of this valuable catalog. Besides showing the 
complete line of ‘“‘Ehrsam’’ Grain Handling and Mill- 
ing Equipment, it also contains data of much value to 
every operator. We suggest that you write for your 
copy today. : 


| J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANS. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Flour Mills; Grain Elevators; Cement 
Plaster Mills; Salt Plants; Coal Handling and Rock Crushing Systems; 
Fertilizer Factories ; Power Transmission, Elevating & Conveying Equipment 


The “WESTERN” Line | CRACKED CORN WILL MAKE 
We make SERVICE an important YOUR BUSINESS GROW 


part of our organization 


THE GREATER NUMBER OF ORDERS ARE 
SHIPPED THE SAME DAY THEY ARE RECEIVED 


Friction Clutch 
More and more mills and elevators are taking 


ELEVATING advantage of the increasing demand for cracked 
CONVEYING corn and installing the 

AND POWER ‘ 

TRANSMITTING. MONARCH 


MACHINERY ROTARY CORN CRACKER 
— SHELLERS — CLEANERS — The increased trade and profits in every case 


Complete Equipments, Supplies and Spe- have proved the investment a wise one. 
cial Machinery for Mills and Elevators Why not get Catalog BD-123 and learn the full 


“Toerythine feomaerte Gea details of the new Corn Cracker. 


UNION IRON WORKS. _ || SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1200 stecmest, tary, “er 
wie 


9 So. “Giinton St. 612 New Stlacn oh Bldg. 


Chicago Office: Kansas 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 
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THE XXth CENTURY MILL MFG. COMPANY 


and 
THE B. S. CONSTANT MFG. COMPANY 


Take this opportunity to advise their friends that a merger of the two lines of 
manufacture has been effected and we are now ready to serve the mill and 
elevator trade in combined capacity backed by the efficiency proven for XXth 
Century mills in hundreds of installations and years of adherence to the B. S. 
Constant Mfg. Co’s. equipment for grain elevators by owners and builders who 
appreciate durability and ease of operation. 


A complete stock of belting, buckets, bearings and hangers for both mills and 
elevators is carried here at our factory and prompt shipment will be given 
thereon. Machinery manufactured is the popular line of U. 8. Corn Shellers 
and Cleaners, Manlifts, Distributors, Chain Drags and Grain Elevating and 
Conveying Machinery, also XXth Century Flour Mills, Ball Bearing Scour- 
ers, Receiving and Milling Separators, Flour Packers, Tempering Conveyors, 
Product Elevators, Grinders, Reels and Dust Collectors. 


The combination of these kindred lines enable us to render a service that will 
be highly appreciated by our old and new friends in the trade. Our friend- 
ship and service are offered to you in the sincere spirit of helpfulness. We 
will appreciate your inquiries. 


CONSTANT, XXth CENTURY CORPORATION 


BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 


Power Grain Shovel Receiving Separator Corn Sheller and Cleaner Feed Screen 


Barnard-Moline Grain Elevator 
Corn and Feed Mill, Conveying and 


Power Transmission Machinery 


Mill and Elevator Supplies of all kinds, Barnard-Moline All-Steel 
Employees’ Belt Elevator, Barnard-Moline Safety Manlift, Per- 
forated Metal and Wire Sieves, Car Pullers, Corn Meal Outfits, Etc. 


LET US QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS, GREAT OR SMALL 
BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., MOLINE, ILL. 


‘Builders of High Grade Mill and Elevator Machinery Since Eighteen Hundred Sixty”’ 
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Take Your Rightful Profit 


Clipped oats are always in demand. Without doubt, you are 
handling and shipping oats and perhaps now operate a Clipper. 
But if you do not; if you ship out in the natural state, you are 
losing a good opportunity to increase your earnings. 


_ The MONITOR Clipper is recommended because of its per- 
fect work—because it is in use in most of the best houses and 
because it will turn in every cent there is in oat clipping. 


A recent order is that of the Santa Fe Elevator at Argen- 
tine, Kans. Their addition will be all MONITOR-equipped: 


4 No. 10 MONITOR Oat Clippers. 
4 No. 15 MONITOR Style B Warehouse Separators. 


Write Us About It—We Will Save You Money 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Department E 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHICAGO CANADIAN PLANT DAYTON, OHIO 
A. D. McPherson, 411 Webster Bldg. Tillsonburg, Ontario W. B. Sutton, 236 Boyer St. 
MINNEAPOLIS F WINNIPEG, CAN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. F. Shuler, 218 Iron Exchange Will Hill, 217 Grain Exchange B. L. Brooks, Hanover Hotel 
KANSAS CITY J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
F. J. Murphy, 732 Board of Trade Portland, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. C. T. Burton, 204 White Oak St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
J. B. Ruthrauf, Bristol Hotel McKain Mfg. Co. John R. Gray, Inc., 686 Howard St. 
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A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 


Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Tilinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 
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Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English 
subscription, 
year. 


and Foreign 
$1.75 per 


Established in 1882. 


ortant Increase in 


Concrete Addition to Marine Elevator Now Under Construction Will Add > 
2,000,000 Bushels to Storage Facilities at Buffalo 


port and as a factor in the grain trade very 
rapidly. A combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances made the growth possible, and through en- 
terprising leadership the natural facilities of the 
port have been utilized. Cheap electric power, 
excellent harbor facilities and the numerous trunk 
lines entering the city are some of the features 
which had an important influence on the expansion. 
As the volume of grain handled has increased, 
elevators have been enlarged and new ones built, 
until today Buffalo boasts of some of the largest 
and finest elevators in the country, and the equip- 
ment in these plants compares favorably with like 
institutions in the other terminal markets. These 


B wren reached its present importance as a 


BUFFALO NOY. 


ARCHITECT'S DRAWING OF THE NEW 


elevators are grouped around the harbor and city 
ship canal in fairly close formation. The improve- 
ment of the harbor accommodations has been an 
important factor in making it better able to take 
care of the large grain vessels, and it is a matter 
of history that only 35 years ago Buffalo did not 
have sufficient water frontage to dock the first 
fire tug purchased by the municipality. 

The immediate construction of a new grain ele 
vator, which will add 2,000,000 bushels to the stor- 
age capacity at Buffalo, is an item of no small sig- 
nificance. The Marine Elevator Company, which 
has operated a house there for a long time, is the 
owner of this important addition, and work on the 
new unit, which is to be the most modern struc- 
ture of its type in existence, has been undertaken 
by James Stewart & Co., of Chicago, builders. The 
elevator will be completed early in the fall, and is 


to be 352 feet long and 76 feet in width. 


It is located at the foot of Childs Street, on the 


Buffalo River and the Pennsylvania Railroad. There 
are direct connections with the Buffalo Creek Rail- 
road, the terminal line-connecting with all rail- 
roads running into Buffalo. Transportation is fur- 
ther augmented by the Great Lakes, Erie and Wel- 
land Canals. Hlectrical power is to be the method 
of operation, and lighting will, of course, be electri- 
cal too. 

The foundations are to be completed, according 
to the working schedule, by April 25, and the plan 
is to have the house in operation in the fall. All 
kinds of grains will be handled and the new unit 
will serve to add to the facilities already provided 
in the original Marine Elevator. 


be reinforced concrete. There are to be two giant 


MARINE ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, N. Y., WITH THE OLD UNIT, AS 


portable marine towers, capacity 30,000 bushels per 
hour each, and two car unloading pits. The lot on 
which it is being built contains about seven acres 
and was purchased from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
by its present owners in 1916. 

The storage capacity of the unit now being con- 
structed is 2,000,000 bushels, and this is divided into 
79 bins of various capacities. The receiving capac- 
ity of the elevator is to be 60,000 bushels per hour, 
and it will be able to ship a like quantity per hour. 
The new workhouse will contain three 15,000- 
bushel per hour legs, and each elevator leg is to 
be supplied with a 2,000-bushel scale and garner, 
as well as two cleaners having capacities of 5,000 
bushels per hour each and two large size oat clip- 
pers. 

The cleaners mentioned are to be located midway 
in the workhouse, with five 5,000-bushel bins above 
and five of a like size below. Each machine is 
able to clean 25,000 bushels of grain without operat- 


The building will - 


ing the elevator legs. Needless to say, this is an 
important item in operating economy. 

There are to be two marine legs serving the 
elevator and each is slated to have a capacity of 
30,000 bushels per hour on the dip. For shipping 
cut the grain three legs are to be provided, any 
one of which can be used for delivering grain into 
cars and 50 cars can be set and loaded, when the 
work is completed, without a switch. 

Provisions have also been made so that grain can 
be shipped by canal barges from either end of the 
elevator, so that under certain conditions the ele- 
vator will be able to receive at the rate of 60,000 
bushels per hour and at the same time can deliver 
grain into cars, barges or lake boats. This will 


1T WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 


make the elevator one of the most rapid handling 
plants in Buffalo, or, as a matter of fact, in the 
entire world. 

The elevating and conveying machinery in the 
plant is being furnished by the Weller Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Belting is being supplied by the 
Goodrich Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio. 

In 1881, William H. Abell, grandfather of the 
present head of the company, built the original 
Marine Elevator in Buffalo. The first building had 
a capacity of 150,000 bushels. C. Lee Abell, son of 
the founder of the company, added 500,000 bushels 
to the capacity in 1894; and the work now under 
construction will bring the capacity to an aggregate 
of 2,650,000 bushels, making the Marine Elevator 
one of the most important units in the grain stor- 
age of the city. 

After the completion of the new building, the 
property will still have room for the erection in 
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the future of elevators which would add 5,000,000 
bushels’ capacity. It will have 7,000 feet of railroad 
tracks, now under construction, as well as 1,300 
feet of dock space, sufficient to handle three of the 
largest lake vessels at one time. 

The Abell family is one of the most famous in 
the annals of Buffalo’s waterfront development. 
William H. Abell was president of the Western 
Blevating Association from 1866 until his death in 
1884, and he was probably one of the most promin- 
ent figures in the business during his lifetime. His 
son and grandson have very ably continued the 
family tradition and services in industrial Buffalo. 

“From the beginning of his career until today the 
business has increased from 25,000,000 to about 300,- 
000,000: bushels per -year. 


“T HAVE NO PANACEA’”’—JARDINE 


In the first statement to newspaper reporters 
since he took over his duties as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Jardine takes pains to make clear his 
attitude toward the farmer, legislation, and toward 
the direction the Department’s work will take un- 
der his guidance. Grain dealers the country over 
will no doubt get some hope at least, from a first 
hand reading of what the new secretary has to say 
about farmer ‘benefit laws. : 

“In taking up my work in Washington I want 
it distinctly understood that I have no magic wand 
to wave over American agriculture to cure it of 
its ills. I have no panacea for agricultural relief 
and I don’t believe that anybody has. My aim will 
be to pick out a number of practical and construc- 
tive things which farmers can put into practice to 
get their business on a more satisfactory basis, and 
to push them hard. 

“During the past several years we have heard a 
great deal about the condition existing among 
farmers. There is no dodging the fact that the 
situation has been severe, but the most painful 
period of readjustment is now over and prospects 
look much brighter for the farmer. There is real 
encouragement in the progress that has been made 
during the past two or three years in correcting 
maladjustments between agricultural and other 
prices. Good yields in’ the main and higher prices 
for some of the major crops have gradually im- 
proved farm incomes. .Although still below pre-war 
levels, the purchasing power of agricultural prod- 
ucts has gradually risen. 

“We have heard a lot of talk about what Con- 
gress could or should do in the way of legislative 
assistance to agriculture. During the past few 
years several hundred agricultural bills have been 
considered by Congress and not a few important 
measures have been enacted into law. No one takes 
issue with the thought that Congress can and should 
help smooth the way for farmers as well as for any 
other group. 

“But too few people stop to consider that legisla- 
tion cannot accomplish everything. There is not 
a veritable pot of gold at the end of the legislative 
rainbow. There is no magic power in legislation 
as a panacea for agricultural difficulties. Laws 
and public agencies can help farmers make the most 
of their opportunities. They can help farmers to 
help themselves. But legislation must be sound 
and must not contain the germ of more ultimate 
harm than positive good. 

“Just as there is a limit to what the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government can do for the 
farmer, so also is there a limit to what the ad- 
ministrative departments and agencies can do in 
restoring and maintaining agricultural prosperity. 

“The spread between prices paid to producers 
and prices paid by consumers has become exces- 
sively wide and should be reduced for the benefit 
of both producer and consumer. Co-operative mar- 
keting associations efficiently operated will be help- 
ful in eliminating waste in the marketing process 
and in adjusting and standardizing agricultural 
production. 

“Farming is a highly competitive business. The 
efficient farmer will succeed; the inefficient farmer 
will ultimately fail. Sound business methods ap- 
plied to farming will increase and stabilize the 
farm income and elevate the standard of living on 
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the farm. A well-balanced and efficient agriculture 
which supplies an even and dependable flow of 
products for which there is an effective demand 
will benefit both producer and consumer.” 


A STANDARD COB AND DUST 
HOUSE SPOUT 


Some very useful results have been obtained from 
the department devoted to service and maintained 
by the Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Indianapolis, Ind. Among other 
things, they have recently published some data, 
illustrated by the accompanying diagram, which re- 
lates to a recommended method of dealing with the 
problem of standard spouts for cob and dust houses. 

Fig. 1 is self explanatory, but care should be 
used in adhering rather carefully to the specifica- 
tions outlined. As indicated, in this connection, the 
angle specified is necessary in order to secure posi- 
tive action of the trap. The water drip is easily 
made by using 114-inch rope covered with tar, and 
making one turn, with knot on the under side of 
the spout. The method shown in this figure is for 
use when the spout is at angle of less than 45 de- 
grees with the horizontal. 

On the other hand, when the spout is at an angle 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF STANDARD SPOUT 


of more than 45 degrees with the horizontal, the 
method of weighting necessary is shown in Fig. 2. 
The weight must in either case be heavy enough 
to make it certain that the trap will be closed 
securely. It should be noted that the directions 
say that in running the rope over the pulley and 
extending to the floor with fusible links inserted at 
intervals, these links should be near the common 
wall on the cob house side if the cob house is at- 
tached to the boiler room. 


NORWEGIANS MAY KEEP STATE 
GRAIN BUYING MONOPOLY 


Norway is a good example of a state that is of 
small enough size to make government purchase of 
grain practicable. The temporary government mon- 
opoly for the importation of grain and flour is still 
in force. The conservatives, together with the farm- 
ers’ bloc, are in favor of abolishing it and estab- 
lishing free trade, although there is a divergence 
of opinion as to points in the future arrangement. 
It is not quite certain that all members of the 
farmers’ party will vote as conservatives. The 
view of the present radical government is to make 
the monopoly permanent, and the probability is 
that it will continue for the time being. 

The importation of grain and flour during 1924 
showed an increase over 1923. The total imports 
of wheat aggregated about 100,510 tons, against 
85,000 in 1928, rye 228,263 against 200,000, barley 
42.507 compared with 38,000, and wheat flour 53,- 
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210 compared with 52,000. No rye flour was im- 
ported, the government food commission buying 
rye grain to be ground by domestic mills. 

The countries from whence the Norwegian food 
commission purchased wheat flour in 1924 were 
Canada, the United States and the United King- 
dom. Up to July, the government commission 
bought from Canada chiefly the Cedar and Sterling 
grades of flour from the Quaker Oats Company and 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Ltd., at 
prices ranging from $6 to about $7. 

The terms of payment by the Norwegian Food 
Commission are either cash in exchange for docu- 
ments, or 90 days sight draft on their representa- 
tives in New York, N. Y. 


A DISPUTE CORPORATION 


President Coolidge has signed a bill calling for 
the organization of one more Federal Commission. 
The Arbitration Foundation, Inc., has been in- 
corporated for nationwide work in promoting the 
knowledge and use of mediation and conciliation 
in the settlement of industrial and commercial dis- 
putes. 

Just what cases the Foundation will begin on, has 
not been decided. Its purpose is to furnish expert 
legal advice to parties engaged in disagreement, 
such as occur between plant owners and workers. 
Its powers are indefinite, and a large part of its 
work will be in furthering, by whatever means it 
sees fit, the general cause of arbitration. A com- 
mitteeman of the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce is largely responsible for the bill’s introduc- 
tion and passage. As sponsor of the act, C. L. Bern- 
heimer naturally believes it vital to better relations 
in the industrial world. His words in regard to 
the bill are: 

“The bar of the country has rallied to the support 
of the business man’s efforts for commercial arbi- 
tration but the bar insists, and in my opinion does 
so very properly, that the handling of disputes 
in arbitration shall be by such agencies as have 
adequate methods of supervision and insure fairness 
and impartiality as well as the necessary skill on 
the part of the arbitrators.” 

The law should not be criticized before it is in 
operation. Whether it actually fills a need, or 
whether it is a foundation that will linger on year 
after year by the grace of governmental endow- 
ment, remains to be proven. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S MARKET 
REPORTING SERVICE 


Every effort is being made to extend and im- 
prove the market reporting service maintained by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, and the 
intention is to provide as much information as 
possible and put it in the hands of producers with 
dispatch. The oldest established agency employed 
in this work is the consular service of the Depart- 
ment of State, which collects statistics and other 


information’ concerning agriculture in foreign 
countries. : 
In 1907, the International Institute of Agricul- 


ture at Rome was organized for the purpose of 
acting as an international clearing house of in- 
formation, and the institute now plays a very 
important part in collecting and disseminating 
forecasts and estimates of production of important 
products. In recent years the Department of 
Commerce has added to the existing facilities its 
commercial attaches and trade commissioners; and 
the Department of Agriculture has been sending 
specialists to foreign countries to report on 
agricultural conditions and market opportunities. 
At present this department has a number of men 
stationed at strategic points to give their attention 
to problems of marketing and estimates of produc- 
tion. 

The information which is thus compiled is re 
leased to the public in a variety of ways. The 
radio broadcasts information to many farmers; 
press service reaches about 20,000 papers, and 
special issues of bulletins and other specialized 
reports go to agricultural and trade publications, 
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, statisticians, state officials, farm bureaus, teachers 
and colleges, county agencies, and numerous 
others. 

In commenting on the service rendered by the 
International Institute, the Department of Agri- 
culture has recently said: 

The question is often asked: How does the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome help the Ameri- 
can farmer? The answer is—by assisting in the col- 
lecting of necessary information about world production 
and the conditions of world demand for agricultural 
products. Most of the important countries in the world 
regularly make forecasts and estimates of production of 
important crops and of livestock, and submit these re- 
ports to the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. All such forecasts and estimates are in turn 
transmitted to the United States, either through pub- 
lished reports or by cable. The most important of these 
reports are transmitted to the United States promptly 
by cable and by naval radio. Upon arrival in Washing- 
ton of such cables or radiograms, statisticians and 
economists of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
assimilate and correlate the data with facts already in 
hand, and make such interpretation as the nature of 
the information justifies. The Department has ‘at hand 
statistics showing the average yield in various countries 
of the world under normal conditions of weather, soil, 
etc. As the growing season progresses, periodic reports 
on crop conditions furnished by the Institute enable the 
department to estimate by comparison with conditions 
in past seasons what the outturn of grain crops in for- 
eign countries is likely to amount to with reported acre- 
ages and under current growing conditions. 


FUTURES SET NEW RECORD FOR 
DAILY VOLUME 


On March 13 the volume of trading on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade again exceeded all records, 
with a total of 149,398,000 bushels in all wheat 
futures and 256,161,000 bushels in all grain fu- 
tures. According to the reports to the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration, the volume of trading in corn 
included in the above total was 63,285,000 bushels, 
oats, 33,876,000 bushels, and rye, 9,602,000 bushels. 

“The heavy break in price,” says J. W. T. Duvel, 
grain exchange supervisor, “along with the large 
volume indicates clearly the desirability of some 
action being taken to prevent destructive fluctua- 
tions.” 


“JIM DUNN” 


By HOOZUS 

Jim Dunn, who runs the elevator at Sperry Sid- 
ing, says: “It’s a funny thing, but I jest can’t 
help a’ thinkin’ about Ol’ Rush Forsythe. Rush, he 
dropped in th’ other day, an’ he says t’ me, he says: 
‘Dunn! I’d like t’ know what t’ do with that 1,000 
bushels o’ wheat I got t’ home. [ missed th’ top on 
it, an’ now I’d hate t’ sell for fear she’d go up again 
an’ let Cal Smith beat me on that 600 bushels he’s 
still a’ holdin’.’ 

“Well, th’ facts in th’ matter was: Ol’ Cal had 
jest been a’ tellin’ me ’bout th’ same thing, so I 
takes a chance, an’ I says t’ Rush, I says: ‘Rush! 
it’s kinda funny, but Ol’ Cal’s a’ figgerin’ on lettin’ 
go o’ his t’day.’ 

“Rush, he perks up right away, an’ he says t’ me: 
‘He is, is he? Well if Cal sells that there wheat 0’ 
his t’day, you mark mine sold at th’ same price.’ 

“*All right, Rush,’ I says, ‘I’ll do that an’ I’ll let 
ya know, so’s ya can start a’ haulin’.’ 

“When Rush was gone, I calls up Cal, an’ I says 
t’ him, I says: ‘Cal! Rush is a’ figgerin’ on dump- 
in’ that grist 0’ his t’day. Ya know ya wanted me 
t’ let ya know?’ 

“Sure I did,’ Cal says. 
sold at th’ same price.’ 

“‘All right,’ I says. ‘I’ll let ya know.’ 

“Then I opens th’ contract book an’ marks ’em 
both sold, an’ later on I calls ’em both up an’ tells 
‘em they can start a’ haulin’. 

“Mebbe that’s what ya’d call a little bit on th’ 
sharp order; but then it made ’em both feel good, 
an’ I reckon that’s what we’re here for, ennyway.” 

LITTLE TIPS FROM “JIM DUNN” 
Some fellers still try t’ run a elevator without 


sellin’ ennything t’ th’ farmer. They ain’t runnin’ 
a elevator. They’re jest drainin’ th’ balance out 0’ 
their bank account. 

When ya’ve been a’ slavin’ real hard all year 
handlin’ a lot o’ grain on a small margin, an’ then 


‘You jest mark mine 
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read about some feller makin’ a big clean-up on th’ 
market, don’t get sick. Jest buy another paper an’ 
read of th’ feller that had th’ other side o’ th’ deal. 

Th’ man that tries t’ take it easy in th’ grain biz- 
ress will get something that isn’t easy t’ take. 

Paint an’ printers’ ink are powerful attractions. 
Women and Wrigley found that out long ago. Paint 
up th’ ol’ house, an’ then sit back an’ watch ’em 
come. 

Takin’ a good trade paper is like eatin’ yeast 
cakes. It'll not only cure your bizness indijestion, 
but it’ll create a whale of a appetite for new bizness 
an’ th’ pep t’ go out an’ get it. 

Get your share o’ th’ bizness, but get it at a profit. 
Ennytime ya get tired 0’ makin’ money ya can find 
a army o’ “lifters” t’ help ya get rid of it. 


INDIANA ELEVATOR TORNADO’S 
TARGET 


A huge pile of corn is about all that marks the 
spot where this elevator stood in Griffin, Ind. The 
upper part of the elevator was blown half a mile 
away by the terrific force of the twister which 
devastated southern Illinois and Indiana on 
March 18. 

The weight of the elevator and its contents 
Which was only a minute’s work for the tornado, 
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ECONOMIC CONTROL IMPROVES 
CORN YIELD 


Co-operative marketing methods have been pro- 
posed, some good and many bad, but no suggestions 
have been made for the co-operative production of 
farm products. Robert Stewart of the University 
of Nevada points this out in a recent synopsis of 
business as related to farming. He also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a false conception in 
the minds of many farmers, who think it does not 
pay to raise large crops since bumper crops mean 
low prices. While it is true that a uniformly large 
crop of any product depresses prices, the individual 
farmer’s problem is to control factors of production 
to produce his own large crop at low cost and 
thereby make a profit for himself. 

Figures which he quotes relative to the influence 
of increased yields on the reduction of the bushel 
cost of producing corn in Texas make it evident 
that an increase in yield of 50 per cent has de 
creased the cost of production by more than 52 per 
cent. With a yield of 20 bushels an acre the cost 
per bushel was $.94, as compared to a 31-bushel 
yield or more at $.45 per bushel. 

The oldest experimental field in America, which 
was established in 1879 at the University of Illinois, 
has varied its yield of corn from 28.3 bushels an 
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is estimated at 50,000 tons. Even the brick and 
mortar foundation, part of which can be seen in 
the lower right hand corner of the picture, was 
no more able to withstand the impact of the wind 
than the corrugated metal of the superstructure. 
A part of the grain will be salvaged after it is 
sifted from the bricks and timber in the ruin. 


RUSSIA PRESSED FOR WHEAT 


That Russians, under Soviet regime, are not find- 
ing their country transformed into a Utopia, is 
plain from the wheat situation there, if from noth- 
ing else. Acute shortages of bread have already 
occurred in many provinces, and mixing Indian 
cornmeal with white flour is so common that it 
hardly deserves mention. To meet the grain short- 
age, Soviet officials have ordered from sources 
abroad, 370,000 tons of grain, mostly wheat, and 
242,000 tons of flour. 

In Moscow the situation is serious. Long lines of 
people wait outside the state and co-operative bak- 
eries. The Soviet Government, however, like the 
late Czar, has efficient press agents at work in any 
situation which is shaking public confidence. Semi- 
official statements in the press assure the popula- 
tion that there is a sufficient supply of flour to 
meet all reasonable demands and that the alarm 
which prevails is due to curtailment of production 
by the private bakeries. 


“P and A” Photo. 


acre to 57.2 bushels, depending on the economic 
control exerted. In the period 1908-17 it was found 
that the following varying results were produced: 


Soil Corn, Oats 
Treatment Corn Only Corn and Oats and Clover 
None 28.3 37.6 40.7 
Fertilized 43.6 59.7 57.2 


Mr. Stewart concludes by emphasizing that the 
farmer who is content with average yield and aver- 
age results will not be able to make money over a 
duction cost, and to do this better seed, better 
crops than the average in order to reduce the pro- 
cuction cost, and to do this better seed, better 
methods of soil treatment, and better methods of 
cultivation than the average farmer uses. 


PROSPECT OF SMALL WHEAT 
CARRYOVER 


Stocks of wheat sufficient to meet all domestic 
requirements, but with prospects of a small carry- 
over on June 30, are reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in an analysis of the 
situation. 

“Despite a reduction of approximately 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the United States on March 1 
this year as compared with March 1 last year, there 
is enough wheat to meet domestic requirements 
for feed, seed and flour, allow for exports equal 
to those from March 1 to June 30 last year, and 
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leave a carryover of about 51,000,000 bushels on 
June 30,” the report says, and then goes on to de- 
seribe conditions in detail. 

“Stocks of wheat on farms and in commercial 
channels, including country mills and elevators, on 
March 1 totaled approximately 259,500,000 bushels. 
‘Allowing 25,500,000 bushels for spring seeding, 150,- 
000,000 bushels for domestic flour requirements and 
5,000,000 bushels for feed and loss, there would 
remain for export and carryover about 79,000,000 
bushels. Net exports of wheat including flour from 
March 1 to June 30, 1924, were about 28,000,000 
bushels, so that if an equal amount is exported dur. 
ing the remainder of the present crop year there 
will remain a carryover of approximately 51,000,000. 

“This will mean a, material reduction in the 
weekly exports, which since January 1 have aver- 
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aged about 2,750,000 bushels of wheat, including 
flour. If the present volume of exports should be 
maintained the carryover would be reduced to 
around 30,000,000 bushels on June 30. However, 
this would be an unusually low carryover for the 
United States, and if recent lower prices are main- 
tained it seems improbable that stocks will be 
reduced to this small anount. Economies practised 
by importing countries on account of their short 
crops, including closer milling and the use of wheat 
substitutes are tending to reduce import. require- 
ments. Trade reports indicate that Huropean sup- 
plies are small, but Oriental demand is less active 
than last year. Attractive prices are inducing 
closer marketing of the wheat available in the sur- 
plus-producing ¢ountries and world shipments con- 
tinue very large.” 


Elevator Regulation by the Exchanges 


Methods of Maintaining Standards for Transactions in the Terminal Markets 
and an Outline of Their Variations 


By H. A. 


day-to-day problems of their business that 
they sometimes lose sight of the import- 
ance of their industry to the trade of the world. 
In this particular, the elevatorman stands in front 
rank for the reason that grain is the most import- 
ant single commodity in the world. A highly valu- 
able service of the elevator is that it buttresses the 
great trading exchanges, a feature of the grain in- 
dustry wherein the warehouseman exhibits his 
most modern development. 

We forget, at times, that for untold centuries 
the “law of the market” was unchanged. Through- 
out all the dim ages before history began, and for 
all its centuries except the last two, the only way 
men could sell a thing was to drag it before the 
purchaser for examination. Men knew no other 
way except to bring wares to the market place, be 
thosé wares a bit of cloth, a lot of grain, a hog or 
a ton of coal. The purchaser must see the goods 
before buying and the seller must be able to make 
immediate delivery by handing over the goods. The 
goods had to be visible. The Oriental market or 
bazaar. of Russia, as seen today, are relics of this 
ancient manner of trading, as are also the push- 
cart and street-counter markets of the foreign streets 
of our cities. ; 

The size of such a market-is limited. The volume 
of trading is equally restricted. No man could sell 
more than he could conveniently bring to market 
at one time, just as no buyer could take on more 
than he could transport home. Larger. markets 
became possible only when warehousing developed. 
At once, thereafter, the warehouseman’s “warrant,” 
as the early receipts were called, became symbol 
for the goods. As warehousemen’s reputation grew 
for integrity and honesty, trade spread, chiefly be- 
cause merchants could then sell by sample (later 
by grade) and make delivery by writing an order 
on the warehouseman. Both seller and buyer threw 
aside the shackles of small quantity transactions, 
just as they learned that a man could go far from 
home to distant:markets and make delivery by 
crder against the warehouse for delivery to some 
vessel for transportation to the buyer’s home. 

By expansion of this principle of the warehouse 
receipt becoming symbol for the goods, the ware- 
house of today is the physical support of the pro- 
duce exchanges. The goods are never present on 
the exchange,—the warehouse receipt is the only 
permissible medium of delivery (except bill of lad- 
ing under some circumstances). The warehouse 
receipt does for produce exactly what the stock 
certificate and the bond do for the stock exchanges. 

This service of our warehouses is possible only 
because men trust the warehouse. If, for one 
moment, they doubt that the warehouse receipt is 
“as good as the wheat” for which it calls, it is 
valueless. Like the banknote, it is acceptable only 
because all know it may be exchanged on demand 
for the goods. Like the bank, too, the warehouse 
is surrounded by many safeguards to make doubly 
sure that the goods remain in store and are not 
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tampered with while in store. The warehouseman 
is trusted, but he is also policed. 
REGULAR ELEVATORS 

Until 50. years ago, it was taken for granted that 
an elevator’s receipt was “good for delivery.” If 
an elevator was guilty of irregular practices, the 
board of directors of the exchange made an in- 
vestigation, and if convinced that the elevator could 
not be trusted they voted to “outlaw” its receipts. 
The method was disagreeable for the reasons that 
rumor and suspicion preceded outlawing, and often 
its credit -was sadly shaken before evidence was 
at hand sufficient to convict an elevator of improper 
practices. j 

The Chicago Board of Trade, always leader for 
grain trading, seems to have been first in meeting 
this situation. It conceived the thought of declar- 
ing elevators to be “regular” for tender of their 
receipts on deliveries. Other exchanges followed, 
not only with grain but also for all other com- 
modities. Today, the first step in trading for a 
new commodity is. to select the warehouses that 
shall be “regular.” Example of this has come only 
within the year in Chicago, where trading in cotton 
futures was begun December 1, 1924. In the work 
preliminary to admitting cotton to the board, more 
labor was expended in agreeing on the warehousing 
methods to be permitted than on all other features 
combined. It was determined to make delivery in 
warehouses of Galveston, Houston and Texas City, 
the distance of which places from’ Chicago has in- 
troduced new problems of supervision. 

Making an elevator “regular” corresponds to the 
“listing” of a corporation’s stock. An elevator’s 
receipts have no standing for delivery on contracts 
without having first been made “regular,” and with 
most exchanges once being declared “regular” an 
elevator’s receipts continue indefinitely to be good 
delivery. Three of the exchanges (Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee) limit the term to one year, it 
being therefore necessary to renew the declaration 
at the end of that period. 

The exchanges have regulations as to location and 
equipment of elevators, but these are really of little 
consequence for the reason that any modern ele- 
vator will have needed railroad and water connec- 
tions, with up-to-date physical equipment. Com- 
petition has done what formerly rule had to do. 
Most of these regulations are as obsolete as 
that one of Kansas City which requires an elevator 
to have 100,000 bushels’ capacity in order to be 
“regular.” 

REGISTRATION OF RECEIPTS 

Most of the exchanges require registration of 
warehouse receipts (although neither Baltimore nor 
Philadelphia have such a regulation). Rules are 
elaborately drawn to cover every possibility of 
registering, cancelling, splitting and consolidating 
receipts, with but little variation of procedure. Ex- 
changes where trading is greatest have the most 
detailed regulations, and are most minute in their 
supervision. 

The registration is closely allied to the inspec- 
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tion service, of which details are hardly necessary 
here. 
BONDING TO THE EXCHANGE 

The three eastern exchanges (Baltimore, New 
York, Philadelphia) are alike in not demanding 
bond from their “regular” elevators, while bonded 
guarantee of performance is necessary for five of 
the six western exchanges. Minneapolis requires 
no bond to the exchange, its elevators being, how- 
ever, under the law bonded to the state for “not 
less than $50,000 each.” The fact of being under 
bond to the state has not, however, at other centers, 
Prevented the exchanges from exacting bond for 
their own protection. At Duluth, for example, 
where the same Minnesota bonding law applies to 
the elevators within that state, the Board of Trade 
insists upon a surety bond “in the sum of not 
less than 15 cents per bushel, upon the capacity 
of the house, for each warehouse made regular.” 
The Kansas City Board of Trade, using the same 
vhraseology, sets the rate at 10 cents per bushel. 

Bonds to the exchanges at Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Louis are by the rules to be “in such sum 
and subject to such conditions as may be deemed 
necessary by the Board of Directors,” in identical 
definition at each city. At Milwaukee, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for its.additional protection, makes 
it necessary for each registered storage house to 
keep in store at all times in excess of what is called 
for by outstanding receipts 3 per cent of each kind 
and grade of grain. This is a reserve against shrink- 
age, errors and possible failure to grade to standard 
on out-inspection. The 3 per cent is in the nature of 
the bank’s reserve of metal money. 

The matter of bonding has been, apparently, more 
carefully worked out at Milwaukee than elsewhere. 
The bond of “regular” elevators at that city is more 
specific in its coverages and extends to a wider 
range of liabilities than with other exchanges. The 
Milwaukee elevatorman, as illustration of this, binds 
himself under his bond “at all times to cover with 
insurance to full value in approved insurance com: 
panies,” and “‘in event of its failure or neglect to 
make proper delivery of grain represented by stor- 
age receipts to pay the market value of the grain 
covered by such receipts.” 

‘CUSTODIAN AND EMERGENCY RULES 

Chicago’s custodian system, for some reason, is 
little understood outside that city. Fortunately, it 
is of importance chiefly to grain dealers in that 
city, with but little relation to the grain trade ex- 
cept as custodian receipts pass over the Board of 
Trade or as they are hypothecated with Chicago 
banks. The corresponding method at Milwaukee, 
known as “registered storage warehouse receipts” 
is also principally a device for protection of banks. 
The Cincinnati custodian department extends its 
control to railroad cars, because “on track” selling 
is so large a feature at that market. 

Custodian methods give a certain elasticity to 
storage capacities at trading cities. The custodian 
enters an elevator which is not “regular” and by 
his control and sealing of machinery and spouts he 
can separate one tank or many tanks from private 
control of the owner. The contents of this portion 
of the elevator are then made available for trading 
through issuance of custodian receipts, which are 
good for delivery. Under guardianship of the ex- 
change’s custodian, therefore, a certain quantity of 
grain in “private” storage may be added to the 
“public” grain available for speculation and trad- 
ing. In this manner “private” capacity becomes a 
sort of reservoir of storage space, used or not used 
as conditions warrant. : 

Emergencies do, however, at times occur when 
greater warehouse capacity is demanded. At Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Milwaukee the exchanges 
have provided in their regulations the so-called 
“emergency clause.” Other exchanges apparently 
have no such rule, it not, in all probability, having 
been needed. Briefly stated, the Board of Direc- 
tors may, in emergencies, make regular for delivery 
warehouse receipts of any elevator, vessel or place 
that is suitable for storage of grain, subject to the 
charges not being in excess of the ordinary ones. 

Kansas City has another rule which amounts to 
being one for emergency, a rule the like of which 
is not found elsewhere. Warehouse receipts may 
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' sented by the receipts in question. 
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be made “good delivery,” and an elevator may even 
be declared “regular” by the Board of Directors 
upon application of: others than the owner or pro- 
prietor. Any member of the Board of Trade may 
make application, “for the purpose only of proyid- 
ing facilities for regular deliveries,” and if ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, “any member, 
may tender the warehouse receipts of such elevator 
for regular delivery” on the condition that the 
tender be preceded by filing with the exchange of 
a bond for the market value of the grain repre- 
The bond, in 
effect, makes the member a voluntary surety for 
the elevator. 

Kansas City in 1912, Chicago three years later 
and other exchanges from year to year since that 
time, have provided that during a certain number 
of days at the close of the delivery month (vary- 
ing from three to six days) grain in railroad cars, 
within the switching district, is a valid tender on 
contracts. Such delivery is circumscribed with very 
specific requirements, designed to protect the buyer 
who is thus obliged to accept delivery of this sort. 
This delivery “on track” is in lieu of emergency 
storage in warehouses. 

The Chicago exchange in 1918 went one step fur- 
ther by adopting what is known as the “emergency 
ear delivery rule” by which “at any time, when, in 
the judgment of the Board of Directors, an emerg- 
ency exists, grain in cars shall be deemed a valid 
tender on contracts, on any business day of any 
month.” This rule, it will be observed, is for 
emergency use only. It becomes operative only 
when invoked, under conditions of a crisis, and 
then only by vote of the directors. 

Delivery ‘on track” during the latter days of the 
month, together with the “emergency car delivery 
rule,” provide the machinery for delivery on future 
contracts, independently of the existence of public 
warehouses. It is a forward-looking step to the 
time when, as public grain warehousing continues 
to decline in Chicago, storage in “regular” elevators 
may be insufficient for the needs of the grain trade. 
It is important to remember that the one rule 
works automatically, at the close of each delivery 
month, while the emergency rule must be invoked 
by vote of the directors, and then only when they 
determine that a crisis impends. In December of 
the present winter, to cite a recent event, the Board 
of Directors was urged to make this emergency 
rule effective. It declined to do so (December 6) 
because, in its judgment, “no emergency exists.” 

The “emergency car delivery rule,” as a matter 
of fact, has been brought into operation only twice 
in the seven years of its life. It is illuminating to 
know that in May, 1922, the latter of these two 


occasions, wheat in enormous quantities was loaded 


out of “private” elevators in Chicago (from which 
it could not be delivered as ‘“regular”’) into railroad 
cars, and thereupon tendered for delivery. So long 
as it remained in the “private” elevators it was 
not deliverable under exchange rules, unless the 
directors first invoked the “emergency clause” of 
the elevator rule (declaring additional elevators to 
be “regular” for delivery in an emergency), which 
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Track deliveries are expensive. In practice, the 
restrictions surrounding them limit their use pretty 
closely to the purpose they aim to serve: Emergency. 
The seller finds himself in a maze of nuisances as 
to inspection, weighing, grading, use of railroad 
receipts, adjustment of freight bills, reconsignment 
and diversion, demurrage, etc. The buyer faces the 
same complications, together with the further need 
of unloading, providing storage, etc. Each of these 
involves expense—demurrage, for example, being 
10 to 12 times the storage charges in an elevator. 
Each party, moreover, faces the great difficulty of 
securing insurance protection, with high cost when 
secured. Each, likewise, finds difficulty in borrow- 
ing money against grain warehoused in railroad 
cars. So long as the grain is in process of trans- 
portation the bill of lading is excellent collateral, 
but once the railroad’s responsibility as a common 
carrier is transformed into that of public ware- 
houseman with limitation of liability, banks look 
with disfavor on the loan. 

Talks with members and officials of the exchanges 
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create the conviction that in this ebb and flow of 
track delivery may lie the solution of public ware- 
housing for grain at the terminal markets. Public 
grain warehousing is seriously on the decline. Ble- 
vatormen declare that established storage rates fail 
to yield reasonable profits, and that only their 
gains as merchandisers of grain enable them to 
continue as warehousemen. When, however, de- 
crease of storage capacity is:supplemented by per- 
mission for track delivery, the emergency ware- 
housing that is thus provided in cars becomes ruin- 
ously expensive. As warehouse space declines and 
as storage in cars grows more common, the balance 
may be found where an increase of elevator charges 
will be acceptable to the owner of the grain and 
warehousing made remunerative. 

Before leaving the matter of emergency storage 
—which is a serious matter on the exchanges due 
to the decline of public warehousing—it is illu- 
minating to find that in 1922, as one of its recom- 
mendations for bettering terminal elevator condi- 
tions, for - grain exporting, the Federal Trade 
Commission recommends: 


That the Chicago Board of Trade be required to per- 
mit the delivery of grain on futures contracts at 
other important markets than Chicago, under proper 
safeguards and equitable terms, whenever necessary 
in order to prevent a squeeze or corner in the Chicago 
market. 

(To be continued) 


NEW ORLEANS AND THE RIVER 
BARGES 


Increased facilities for handling shipments at the 
port of New Orleans are rapidly becoming a neces- 
sity and the annual report of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade indicates that several meetings of 
their Grain Committee have been held in which 
the port commissioners were petitioned to arrange 
additional marine legs, as a relief from threatened 
congestion. The receipts of grain at this port dur- 
ing the year 1924 were: Wheat, 23,209,000 bush- 
els; corn, 5,042,000 bushels; oats, 550,500 bushels; 
rye, 225,000 bushels; and barley, 4,000 bushels. 

The grain inspection department inspected 19,430 
ears inward; 8,155,386 bushels from barges, and 
23,797,351 bushels of grain for shipment. The grain 
weighing department weighed 18,122 cars of grain 
inward. 

In connection with this volume of traffic, and 
the relation of Mississippi River service to it, it 
is interesting to note that the Standard Unit Naviga- 
tion Company, which operates the Sunco System, 
is developing a very comprehensive plan for im- 
proving barge service. The underlying principle 
is the operation of the barge line along lines sim- 
ilar to a railroad, making up trains of barges and 
saving time in loading and unloading. Towboats 
are being assigned to divisions of the river to han- 
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dle traffic in their respective divisions just as do 
locomotives in a railroad division. Light weight 
towboats using only a 30-inch draught are being 
planned. The barges, because of their smallness, 
will be adapted to rapid handling, and will be 50 
feet long and 16 feet wide, drawing but 12 inches 
of water when empty and one additional inch for 
each two tons of load. The entire system, includ- 
ing terminals, is being covered by patents. 
Storage facilities at New Orleans are at present 
adequate, but with prospects of needing to handle 
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a material increase. The largest of the elevators 
there, that of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans, is an export plant with a 
capacity of 2,622,000 bushels, and unloading capac- 
ity of 25,000 bushels per hour. Several others can 
handle over a million bushels’ capacity. The de- 
velopment of river transportation is regarded as 
@ very important item in carrying out the logical 
function of the port in the grain trade. 

It is expected that the schedule of rates on the 
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Sunco barges, which will be in use in a few months 
will be about 80 per cent of rail rates, or the same 
as those charged by the Federal barge line. At the 
period of the year when ice blocks the northern 
part of the river, the intention is to use the barges 
on the lower river handling cotton. In this way the 
seasonable possibilties will be observed and used. 


OREGON CLAIMS NEW OAT 
GRADES UNFAIR 


Oat dealers in Portland, Ore., have voiced their 
opposition to the proposed changes in the U. S. Offi- 
cial Standards for oats, at a public hearing before a 
Government grain supervision agent. The commit- 
tee representing the dealers said the changes under 
consideration would unfairly discriminate against 
a fine variety of oats raised in the Pacific Coast. 
It suggested that oats should be designated by in- 
creased weights per bushel, on extra heavy oats 
38 pounds and heavy oats 36 pounds; that the 
minimum of sound and cultivated oats be increased 
2 per cent on Nos. 1 and 2 grades, 3 per cent on 
No. 3 and 5 per. cent on No. 4; that there should 
be a general lowering of heat damage, wild oats, 
foreign material and other colored oats, and that 
if a grade is allowed for western oats only natural 
oats should come under the classification, 

The recommendation of the Portland exchange 
will be forwarded to Washington, D. C., together 
with the action taken by other hearings through- 
out the country. The Department of Agriculture 
hopes to revise the standards to become effective at 
the beginning of the new crop season. 


“THE GAME GETS ’EM” 


After one has gotten his living for years from 
the floor of a grain exchange, it is hard to stay 
away. In fact, the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
when it moved to its new quarters at Tenth and 
Wyandotte Streets, and neglected to notify some 
of its oldest members of the move, found that it 
was impossible to keep the old timers from follow- 
ing. Pair by pair, the pigeons that practically 
lived at the old Board of Trade Building are com- 
ing uptown, to where the new gong rings. They 
no doubt feel they are nearer their work at Tenth 
Street, more liable to get the breaks. 

The flock at one time numbered between five 
and six hundred birds. They formed a sort of 
curb exchange on the outside, and every morning 
would wait for the deluge of grain thrown from 
the trading floor of the old building. They were 
not over bearish or bullish it is said, though once 
in a while they would go in for corn too heavily. 
Adding .to their general contentment was the fact 
that not one of the old birds has ever been tangled 
up in an investigation. 
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o As a Cotton Market 


Cotton Market in Chicago Assumes Important Position and Meets a 
Real Demand in the Cotton Trade 
By EDWARD JEROME DIES 


new Chicago cotton market: how it functions 

to the advantage of the entire cotton indus- 
try, and how it links the North and the Southwest 
in close commercial ties. 

After three months of operation the infant cot- 
ton market on the floor of, the Chicago-Board of 
“Trade gives greater promise than had been ex- 

pected by even its most enthusiastic proponents. 
It is growing steadily. While the volume’ of busi- 
ness is not yet large as compared with ‘the two 
older markets, there is a gradual increase’ that can 
point only to success. When the market came into 
being on December i, amid a huge gathering of 
business leaders from all over the country, it was 
hailed as one of the most important commercial 
events of the year. Creation of the market, with 
its sound basic principles, was the logical course 
of the exchange, whose 1,600 members are finan- 
cially responsible. The Board has one of the oldest 
and widest charters in the United States, with 
rights to trade in all non-perishable agricultural 
products. For 65 years the Board has been au- 
thorized to trade in cotton if it so desired. 

Chicago is the leading grain market of the world, 
and the chief market center for livestock and pack- 
inghouse products. Chicago quotations receive 
world-wide circulation, serving as. the basic price on 
which the value of such farm products are calcu- 
lated. It is not surprising that Chicago should add 
to its fame as the “farm capital’ through establish- 
ment of a cotton market. 

As the empire has gradually ‘moved westward, so 
has cotton production. In 1873, states east of the 
Mississippi River produced 2,467,000 bales, of which 
2,356,000 were shipped north or for export. Fifty 
years later, in 1923, production in the same states 
was 4,369,000 bales, all but 361,000 bales being con- 
sumed in southern mills. 

Production of cotton west of the Mississippi in 
1873 was 1,473,000 bales. In 1923 it was 5,570,000 
bales. Of this latter amount, 5,143,000 were avail- 

able for export. And as a matter of fact the ex- 
ports through the ports of Houston and Galveston 
for the last named year amounted to approximately 
~ 3,500;000: bales. : 

Such a quantity of cotton is by far the greatest 
available supply in any port of the world. Further, 
the price of cotton at Houston and Galveston may 
be said to represent the export value of our surplus 
production. The price of American cotton sets the 
price for the world. Chicago quotations resting di- 
rectly on the value of cotton at Houston and Gal- 
veston where the world values of the commodity 
are largely determined, should represent world 
values for cotton. ‘ 

Better hedging facilities for western cotton had 
seemed desirable. While New York offers a con- 
tract based primarily on Carolina cotton, and New 
Orleans on Mississippi and Louisiana cotton in the 
port of New Orleans, there seems to be no future 
contract reflecting accurately the value of Texas 
and Oklahoma cotton. And such western cotton 
composes by far the greater part of the exportable 
surplus of the American crop. It was believed, 
therefore, that a Chicago contract market reflecting 
the value of Texas cotton would add appreciably 
to the country’s marketing machinery and facilitate 
the merchandising of the greatest money crop of 
the country to the benefit of cotton shippers, spin- 
ners and dry-goods distributing houses. 

Chicago has one of the largest private wire sys- 
tems of any city in the world, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. These wires closely cover 
those portions of the United States primarily in- 
terested in grain. Through putting cotton quota- 
tions on these wires new interest in cotton will 
develop in regions where it was comparatively un- 
known. Most speculators who enter the market 
prefer the buying side. They would rather buy 
something they do not need than to sell a com- 


T = time is propitious to tell the story of the 


modity that they do not possess. An increased 
volume of new business in cotton in Chicago will 
have a steadying influence on the market during 
the heavy movement of the crop from the farm in 
the late summer and early fall. 

Through establishment of trading at Chicago with 
Houston—Galveston sole point of delivery, a pro- 
posal of the Federal Trade Commission for southern 
warehouse delivery on future contracts was put into 
effect. However, there is quite a difference between 
the proposal of the Commission and what was ac- 
tually done by the Board of Trade. The recom- 
mendation of the Commission was that the New 
York Cotton Exchange should permit deliveries on 
its contracts to be made at Norfolk, Savannah, New 
Orleans, Houston and Galveston. Such terms in a 
contract from the Chicago point of view would 
have been detrimental to the value of the contract 
and entirely undesirable. The multiplicity of points 
of delivery would certainly have been highly’ un- 
desirable to most buyers and would doubtless have 
resulted in a low-priced contract as compared with 
the value of spot cotton. 

On the other hand, through confining deliveries 
on the Chicago contract to the ports of Houston- 
Galveston, both of which handle the same kind of 
cotton under identical conditions, and which are lo- 
cated not more than 50 miles apart, it gave Chicago 
the opportunity to establish southern warehouse 
delivery where stocks of cotton are abundant, and 
without the fatal objection of a multiplicity of de 
livery points. ; 

Outstanding factors in the Chicago contract are 
attracting wide and favorable comments. For ex- 
ample, Houston-Galveston basin has been established 
as the only point of delivery. Thus the contract is 
based on Texas or western cotton, which has su- 
perior spinning value, and appeals especially to 
American spinners preferring to use western cotton. 

This is the greatest cotton exporting point in 
the world. In 1923 it handled about three-fourths 
of the cotton exported from the United States. Fu- 
ture contracts based on such cotton offers excep- 
tional advantages to American exporters, foreign 
merchants, and foreign spinners. A broad market 
is assured by the enormous quantities of actual 
cotton always available at that joint port. Where 
cotton is so plentiful, hedging business may be 
conducted with minimum risk. _ 

Modern warehouses of Houston-Galveston have a 
combined capacity of over 1,500,000 bales. There 
are incoming tracks on one side and outward bound 
ships on the other, thus affording minimum costs 
for handling. Each contract is a unit and must be 
delivered at one time from one regular press or 
warehouse located within the Houston-Galveston 
port area. 

In event other grades than middling are de- 
livered, allowances or deductions are made on the 
average established in the 10 designated markets 
as provided in the United States Cotton Futures 
Act under which the Chicago market operates. The 
grades tenderable on Chicago contracts are the 
same as those at New York and New Orleans. No- 
tices of the seller’s intention to deliver will be 
issued in Chicago, and deliveries are made through 
the transfer of warehouse receipts at Chicago. 
Sworn inspectors and weighers are maintained by 
the Chicago Board of Trade at Houston and Galves- 
ton. 

All cotton is classified by the United States De 
partment of Agriculture the same as is done at New 
York and New Orleans. Trades in any month are 
not permitted to be made at an advance or decline 
of over two cents from the previous day’s close, 
or at an advance of over two cents from the lowest 
quotation registered during the day. The two cent 
limitation is removed from transactions in the cur- 
rent month on and after the fifteenth day thereof. 
Trading in a current month ceases at noon on the 
last transferable notice day of such month, which 
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is usually about the twenty-third to the twenty-sixth 
of the month specified in the contract. 

Chicago’s cotton market is here to stay. It has 
the wholehearted support of the Southwest. It is 
growing steadily, soundly. And it has linked the 
North and the Southwest in closer commercial ties 
than any other single forward step which has been 
concerned in their expansion and the development 
of their history. 


NEW CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
BILL IS PLANNED 


A new agricultural measure has been prepared 
by Representative Dickinson of Iowa, who was 
author of the Dickinson Bill for cooperative 
marketing that passed the House last session. He 
intends to press the new bill in the next session 
of Congress. It deals with co-operative marketing 
and the exportation of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts, and proposes to create a Federal farm 
advisory council and a Federal farm commission. 

The advisory body would consist of 36 members, 
selected by co-operative organizations and farm 
groups. ‘Three would be chosen from each land 
bank district, and the council would nominate 18 
persons from whom the President would name 
six as members of the proposed commission. 

The commission is given power to stimulate the 
leading agricultural commodities 
through contracts with existing agencies, under 
which those agencies would be protected from the 
loss which would otherwise be sustained in buying 
at the higher domestic price and selling at the 
lower world price. While the proposed legislation 
differs somewhat from the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
this part of the measure is supposed to serve the 
same purpose as that proposal, though in a differ- 
ent way. 


TESTS PROVE VALUES OF HYBRID 
WHEAT 


An increased yield of two bushels per acre will 
mean an annuity payable to the state amounting to 
$10,000,000 per year in North Dakota, according to 
Professor. L. R. Waldron, plant breeder of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, who spoke at 
the farmers’ grain dealers’ convention in that state 
in March. In discussing breeding of wheat he 
enlarged upon the results obtained by crossing 
Marquis and Kota. ; 

In 1918, after it was found that Kota was re- 
sistant to black stem rust, Marquis and Kota were 
crossed. This was done to secure a wheat possess- 
ing both the virtues of Marquis and Kota, with the 
vices of neither. Results available from 11 sets of 
samples grown, milled and baked under the same 
conditions showed some interesting results. The 
results of the hybrid and Kota in percentages of 
Marquis are given, as the latter is recognized as 
the standard wheat for milling and baking: 


Characters In per cent of Margius 
: Kota Hybrid 
Weight ‘per "bushely. «<2 ewer ieee 102.0 102.0 
Amount of protein....: et Eat 104.9 
Vieid: .of BOM. . sues « «1038.5 102.7 
Absorption of water...... 112.6 102.2 
Volumes o£ lOat .¢.4).:st.cpnantomunevee aie 109.0 102.6 
Golor Of Toak. Voncn cele te peer 100.2 100.9 
Mexture VoL SOL ii. teeinien eee 99.8 100.1 
Weeieht? of “load... teste riecuecns siecle 99.8 101.2 
VNCS sks cum ilo gre oe aren Si RTT 99.5 92.2 


It will be seen that the hybrid equals or sur- 
passes Marquis at all points. A large number of 
new crosses have been entered upon and from these 
crosses certain improvements are expected to cer- 
tainly follow. ; 


380 MILLION BUSHELS | NORTH 
AMERICAN WHEAT EXPORTED 


Although the combined export volume of Canada 
and the United States in 1924 topped that of the 
previous year by about 50,000,000 bushels, some 
of the declines noticeable in wheat and wheat flour 
for the winter months of 1924 gave fair clues to 
the volume, particularly in flour, which followed 
in the spring of this year. 

October was the high month for wheat exports 
from the United States, contributing its 45,112,388 
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bushels to the yearly total of 166,286,238 bushels. 
This represents an increase of more than 75 per 
cent over 1923 exports and more than equals the 
record amount shipped in 1922, 164,691,565 bushels. 

Canada, although showing a small percentage of 
loss in 1924 exports, went well over the United 
States in wheat shipments, sending out 214,625,825 
bushels, compared to 242,814,886 bushels in 1923, 
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and 209,339,225 bushels the year before. The high 
month for 1924 Canadian exports was May, with 
a record of 41,228,305 bushels. 

Flour shipments did not, on the whole, keep 
up a proportionate pace with wheat during 1924. 
The United States shipped 16,009,989 barrels, and 


Canada 11,474,868 barrels, neither figures register- 
ing much below or above volumes in 1922 or 1923. 
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Oats Shot Up 35 Degree Incline At Rate of 23 Bushels 
Per Minute 23 Hours Per Day 


elevator or from storage to cars, few doubt 

the efficiency of blowing apparatus, but there 
has been some question as to the cost of installing 
a blower system, compared to the installation ex- 
pense of other equipment. The cost per bushel 
for handling grain by blowers is thought by some 
to exceed the unit handling cost of other systems, 
so a first hand account from one who has had 
actual experience with blowing machines, as well 
as other loading and unloading devices, is valuable. 
O. J. Knoebel, superintendent of the C., M. & St. P. 
Hlevator at Milwaukee, Wis., operated by the Grain 
Marketing Company, has real loading problems on 
his hands constantly, and how he has developed a 
system elastic enough to meet all his requirements, 
and meet them economically, is best told in his 
own words: 

“After the fire which destroyed the 1,000,000- 
bushel wooden workhouse of Elevator ‘HK’, as 
superintendent of the Cargill Grain Company, I 
installed for car loading a 1,500-bushel per hour 
Bernert Blower in the basement of the 650,000- 
bushel concrete storage tanks, which were filled 
mostly with rye plus about 100,000 bushels of 
wheat. This grain was not damaged by the fire. Cars 
were loaded at a distance of 75 feet across four 
tracks at the rate of 1,570 bushels in 40 minutes. 
We loaded from 10 to 14 cars per day. The blower 
was operated with a 30-horsepower motor at a 
speed of 1,650 revolutions per minute, using about 
32 feet of eight-inch four-ply rubber drive belt. 

“All rye and wheat loaded out graded number 
one and number two, with most of cars showing no 
dockage and only a small percentage of cars 
showed 1 per cent dockage. Condition of grain 
after loading was excellent and very greatly im- 
proved. 

“During last December we 


F'« the rapid handling of grain from cars to 


installed a 1,500. 


each shift, including one man for operating a Clark 
Automatic Shovel machine, which I had installed 
for unloading the grain from cars into the hopper 
of the blower. 

“We have since installed another blower for load- 
ing out and transfering corn and rye to cars. We 


find this machine is doing wonderful work in con- 
ditioning and improving the grade of corn and rye 


CLOSEUP OF BLOWER IN ACTION 


of our past crop, and at a very small expense per 
bushel, as it requires only one man to operate, feed 
same and take care of loading cars to their fullest 
capacity.” 

In addition to handling the grain rapidly, Mr. 
Knoebel states that many cars of grain received 
were not in first class condition; from these ship- 
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vator equipment in use before it was destroyed by 
fire. The experiences on which cost figures were 
based was the result of normal operation. 


MORE BARLEY IN CORN BELT 


The consumption of barley throughout the 
United States has been less this year than last. 
The supply on August 1 was about 11,000,000 
bushels below that of last year, but exports to 
March 1 were about 7,500,000 bushels larger, total- 
ing approximately 15,000,000 bushels, and reflected 
the shortage and poor quality of the Huropean 
crop. The supply for the remainder of the crop 
year is practically the same as last year. 

According to Government reports, there will be 
an increase in barley production in the corn belt, 
as indicated in the “intention to plant’ reports. 


RISE IN SASKATCHEWAN CORN 
ACREAGE 


Canada seems very determined in its effort to 
cut down the yellow grain imports from the United 
States, and results are more appreciable every year. 
It is estimated that 100,000 acres in Alberta and 
a similar area in Saskatchewan have been planted in 
corn this year, which will represent an increase of 
about 50 per cent over last year. In the year end- 
ing May, 1924, Canada imported for consumption 
9,203,000 bushels of corn from the United States, 
compared with more than 10,000,000 bushels the 
year before and about 15,000,000 bushels in the year 
ending May, 1922. 

Since 1915, the acreage devoted to corn in western 
Canada has increased 1,819 per cent and the pro- 
duction by 3,809 per cent. 


500,000 WHEAT GRAINS FROM 
ONE IN 18 MONTHS 


Before the war, over half of the French popula- 
tion was rural. Now a scant third is in the farming 
class, so it is a question whether the back-to-the- 
farm movement which is so earnestly recommend- 
ed by the Government is as strong as the on-to-the- 
city swing. The French Parliament is considering 
any method that almost anyone is willing to pre- 
sent which will make farming more attractive. 
Deputy Compere-Moral, to show how valuable 
science could be to the farmer, cited the recent 
laboratory accomplishment in which a half million 


BLOWING GRAIN TO ELEVATOR HEAD 


bushel Bernert Blower for unloading cars of oats, 
blowing the grain to the top of the tanks at an 
angle of 35 degrees, an elevation of 95 feet with 
two 90 degree elbows and from 220 to 270 feet of 
piping to different tanks. 

“This blower was operated with a 40-horsepower 
motor at a speed of 1,720 revolutions per minute 
and handled from 1,350 to 1,500 bushels per hour. 
It was operated for 30 days, 23 hours per day in 
the coldest of weather this season, handling ap- 
proximately 550,000 bushels with very slight repair. 
This work was accomplished with but three men 


ments, the blower took out most of the dirt and 
chaff, and conditioned the grain by absorbing the 
outside moisture, thus bettering the grade. 

The Bernert Sales Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
which supplied the blowers for Elevator “EH,” now 
contemplates building some larger machines for 
this plant, which would give them a capacity of 
around 4,000 bushels an hour. The blowers now 
in use, according to Superintendent Knoebel, have 
effected a saving not only in the handling cost 
per bushel or car, but also in the initial investment, 
when compared to the records of the regular ele- 


LOADING OUT GRAIN WITH BLOWER 


grains of wheat were made to grow from a single 
grain in just a year and six months. 

In comparing this laboratory feat with what a 
grain of wheat ordinarily amounts to, M. Compere- 
Moral said that the farmer on the average grew 
only 25 grains of wheat from one, compared to the 
scientist’s 500,000. 


GOVERNMENT reports around the first of April 
indicated that harvesting of wheat is in progress in 
India, but that it is still too early to give a definite 
opinion of the yield of the crop. 
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TERMINAL COSTS~ 


éé E REALLY do not need a Bureau of 
Service,” Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Potter explains. “Three years ago 
it was a very busy Bureau; complaints from 
shippers and emergency situations every- 
where. During the last year there have been 
' few complaints, in spite of the greatest ton- 
nage ever handled.” This being so does not 
mean that the country is running out of rail- 
road freight problems. To ship a unit of 
traffic from a point in New York City to a 
point in Chicago, where they have intricately 
arranged terminals at both ends, costs the 
railways at least twice as much as to ship 
that same traffic from a point on the New 
York Central 30 miles above New York 
City to a point 30 miles west of Chicago, 
where the crowded terminals can be avoided. 
Rail management primarily, and shippers 
secondarily, have a problem in the big termi- 
nals that ‘no commission can help them settle. 


THE MISSISSIPPI EXPRESS 


HE kind of traffic barges are now han- 

dling makes its necessary to change old 
conceptions of river freighting. For over a year 
there has been an express service between 
Chicago and New Orleans via St. Louis by 
package car and fast river service. The cars 
leave Chicago, connecting at St. Louis with 
the self-propelled barges, Birmingham and 
Gulfport, or with two-barge towboats. One 
day puts the freight in St. Louis, and on the 
fifth day following, the goods are at the gulf. 
Up river time is 10 days, and return cargoes 
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are made up of coffee, sugar, and sisal hemp. 

In March, 507 cars of freight were handled 
out of Chicago for reshipment via St. Louis 
or Cairo by the barge line. Twenty-six of the 
cars were expressed. The increasing use that 
manufacturers of machinery and steel prod- 
ucts generally, are making of this service in- 
dicates that grain, ore, and coal are not the 
only things that can be economically routed 
by water, and that barge service is not so slow 
as commonly reported. There is not much 
danger that a deep waterway from lake to 
gulf would be ignored by shippers. 


SPEED UP THE DECISIONS 


N EX-PRESIDENT of a-railroad, who 
has served several years as an Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner, says, “The 
operating efficiency of the railroads today is 
something we didn’t hope for four years ago. 
The big job is over; I am going back to 
my work.” Before he begins pressing buz- 
zers as a railroad executive again, he should 
study the time element included in an I. C. C. 
decision. Picking a case at random, which 
is presented in detail on another page of 
this issue, we find that the Commission kept 
a decision on a minor sort of complaint hang- 
ing fire for 16 months, before the announce- 
ment was made that the case was dismissed. 
The multiplication of such cases that he 
would undoubtedly find, might persuade him 
that the big job ahead was putting grease 
on the Commission’s cogs, rather than in- 
creasing the operating efficiency of a railroad 
which is already operating its trains on 
schedule. What the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decides is usually fair enough; 
what it needs is some one to inaugurate an 
express service for its decisions. 


“HAD I A BLADE OF KEENER 
SPREIis 


ri Bin Goodyear Tire & ‘Rubber Company 
pays out about $1,000 per month to its 
in Akron, Ohio, plant, for sug- 
A slight rearrangement of benches 
here, a belt guard there, or a better routing 
for the electric trucks on a certain floor, 
these are the things from which the manage- 
‘ment is too remote to deal with in detail. 
A foreman is often too busy watching his 
department as a unit to get the “lowdown” 
on each particular machine and operation, 
but it doesn’t take the workman long, con- 
centrating on one particular job day in and 
day out, to find out how his operation can 
be speeded up or improved, if it’s made worth 
his while. 

After reading about up-to-the-minute meth- 
ods used in a giant factory, such as Good- 
year’s, or the efficient grain handling system 
in some large terminal elevator, the small 
elevator man may be envious and discour- 
aged, believing that if his plant were only 
large enough he, too, might profitably em- 
ploy the services of a practical efficiency 
engineer. At the same time he may be over- 
looking a pretty good bet along the effi- 
ciency man line right under his nose, the man 
on the job. 
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A NATIONAL WHEAT RESERVE 


OME ONE may be Baers upon every 

six months or so to advance the idea 
of a national grain reserve as a proposition 
of signal importance to this country. In 
Switzerland, a small nation, surrounded by 
countries which, in, the past at least, have 
been in conflict with each other much of the 
time, and cannot be counted upon to relay 
wheat supplies, some kind of national grain 
holding system seems logical. ‘Swiss offi- 
cials, however, have thus far got only much 
adverse criticism for their governmental con- 
trol policies. 

In the United States, danger from a wheat 
deficit such as the Swiss have, is remote. 
Even with a world shortage, considering the 
food resources of the country, the possibili- 
ties of substitution, the transport and. credit 
facilities, and the strong economic position of 
this country, the danger is negligible. 

When the Swiss get a navy, then it will 
be time for us to have a national grain re- 
serve, other than our normal carryover. 


SELLING SIDELINES 


INNESOTA has 385 farmers elevators 

and of this number 284 carry coal as a 
sideline; 266 handle feed; 239, flour; 165, 
twine; 148, salt; 131 seed and so on down the 
list, from implements to gas. The elevators 
carry from eight to 18 different lines. 

In this respect Minnesota has a record which 
speaks volumes for the progressive policy of its 
farmers’ elevators. Some other states do al- 
most as well, but many of them and many pri- 
vately owned elevators throughout the grain 
belt are struggling along trying to make a living 
handling grain alone. In every community there 
is opportunity for the right man to dispose of 
large quantities of coal, feed, flour, building 
material and other commodities which farmers 
and townspeople require. Some of them at 
least are not adequately handled in your com- 
munity and the field is only waiting for a live 
wire to develop it. In many of these commodi- 
ties the profits are far greater than in handling 
grain and the risks are no greater. Nor is it 
necessary to make a large outlay of capital 
at first. The line will capitalize itself if you 
give it opportunity. 

Sidelines in the elevator spell prosperity. Or 
in current language: What is a word of nine 
letters meaning success for the elevator 
operator ? 


A HIDE-AND-SEEK REPORT 


HE farmers’ distress in 1924, insofar as it 
can be gauged by the annual report of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, was nearly 
equal to that of the previous seven years. In 
1924 the Federal Land Banks and joint stock 
land banks began foreclosure proceedings on 
2,226 farms, and acquired 544, of which 118 
were sold; in the seven years from 1917 to 
1923 inclusive, the corresponding figures were 
2,910; 852; and 128. These are some of the 
facts you can find after search. 
The report would do credit to the shrewd- 
est corporation counsel ever employed by a 
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private concern,to prepare a masked figure 
summary. No such high handed juggling of 
totals is tolerated in the Government super- 
vision of life insurance company and bank 
statements, but the Farm Loan Board being 
a Governmental agency is answerable only to 
itself. 

But the 1924 depression, as indicated by 
foreclosures and surrenders, is too big to con- 
ceal, however deftly the totals are handled. 


At any other time such a review would be. 


discouraging, but with logical prosperity fore- 


_ casts current in almost every line of industry 


today, years seem directly ahead which will 
more than balance the agricultural depression 
of 1924. 

Then, in the years when the mortgagors 
and mortgagees are better situated, the Farm 
Loan Board may see fit to give straightfor- 
ward reports. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


We still frequently see those modest vio- 
lets of commerce, elevators with from 5,000 
to 20,000 square feet. of free advertising 
space, and not as much as the firm name on 
the elevator. z 


Canned corn, canned beans, and now 
comes canned wheat. It is offered as a sort 
of canned health proposition, and you must 
buy it by the case. The idea will strike old 
grain dealers as strange, but the company 
is finding a market for it. 


The Kansas Department of Agriculture 
lists 65 county and state fairs to be held with- 
in that commonwealth during the coming 
year. What an opportunity for the feed man- 
ufacturer or the seed grower to show his 
wares, 


The Agricultural Committee of the Chi- 
cago Association. of Commerce is urging 
farm advisers to induce farmers to test all 
corn for germination before planting. This 
is good advice, but gratuitous, as farm ad- 
visers have been working on this very thing 
ever since the first frost last fall. 


Next month the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States will hold a meeting at Wash- 
ington to discuss various problems of impor- 
tance. Among them will be “Agriculture” 
with special attention given to co-operation. It 
will be interesting to see the business reaction 
toward a subject which has become almost ex- 
clusively political. It is safe to presume that 
business men will offer a new angle for con- 
sideration. 


President Coolidge has indicated that he 
wants to get both sides on the question of 
reducing the linseed oil duty, before he 
makes a decision. With due respect for the 
President’s wish to make a careful approach 
to this tariff decision, we submit that wait- 
ing for furthér facts from either side will 
be only a disappointment. Emotional argu- 
ment can go on indefinitely, even on such 
a subject as linseed oil tariff, but the fact 


‘sippi to 7 per cent in South Carolina. 
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that representatives of both crushers and 
anti-crushers are now resorting to personali- 
ties and sarcasm in presenting their cases, in- 
dicates that they have run out of facts, fig- 
ures and sane conclusions. 


Elevator operators can avoid the possibil- 
ity of having to pay twice for grain by mak- 
ing out checks payable to both landlord and 
tenant when buying grain from a renter. The 
Supreme Court of Montana has recently 
handed down a decision which warrants such 
precaution. 


Huston Thompson, formerly chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, takes up two 
pages in the Dearborn Independent to tell 
about the law violating tendencies of “big 
business.” Why not take another two pages 
and tell about the decisions of the Commis- 
sion, under Mr. Thompson’s guidance, which 
were afterward reversed by the courts? 


The South will move north on May 11, to 
the Grand Central Palace in New York City 
and for two weeks the most extensive ar- 
ray of exhibits that southerners have ever 
contributed to an exposition, will hold the 
center of the stage at the Palace. The size 
and the locating of the Southern Exposition 
is typical of the South’s new aggressiveness. 


Southern States, by their “intentions to 
plant” forecasts, indicate that corn acreage 
will be increased from 2 per cent in Missis- 
If the 
increase is at the expense of cotton it will 
have an important bearing on the latter crop. 
If new land is being broken for corn, then 
additional new wealth is coming to the 
South. 


Secretary Jardine says he has no panacea 
for agricultural relief. What he has got is 
the important thing, however. It is hoped 
that he has a personality that can dominate 
the huge department which he now heads. 
No one doubts his good intentions and his 
sound ideas. The problem will be to inject 
some of his common sense into certain of 
his bureaus, and to keep a weather eye out 
for trick legislation. 


The establishment of a new world grain 
port is now in the offing. Vladivostok has 
been declared a free port by the Soviet. Plans 
for the erection of elevators, mills, and ware- 
houses are now under way, and the opening 
of this port, with multiplied equipment will 
put the Russian Far East and North Man- 
churia into direct touch with the major mar- 
kets of the world. This will tend to eliminate 
costly transhipment of Russia bound cargoes 
at intermédiate Japan parts. It is interesting 
to see the almost magic effect that with- 
drawal of Soviet trade restrictions produces. 


With Russia opening its door to private 
enterprise and trade again, there is bound to 
be a renewed prosperity in eastern Europe. 
In the world markets, this prosperity will be 
reflected in increased buying power. Grain 
shipments should come in for its fair share. 
The Soviet edict against private trade had 
a back-to-the-soil tendency. People forced 
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out of business tried their hand at living off 
the grain and farm products they could raise 
on some small strip of land. Their success 
was scant in these poor harvest years, and 
much of the Russ population is in the export 
market for grain and grain products more 


than ever before. 

Comparatively few stock feeders can fi- 
nance a herd through a season of expensive 
feeds, in anticipation of a stock shortage and 
high prices the following year. If more could 
do this there wouldn’t be a stock shortage. 
Feeders have had little complaint this year, 
however, and why take a chance on next 
year with heavy steers at $11, yearlings at 
$12, hogs at $13.50 and lambs at $15.50? 
Heavy marketing has helped to make up 
245,000,000 bushels of the deficiency of 590,- 
000,000 bushels of feed grains at the begin- 
ning of the crop year. 


The report on farm reserves suggests great 
possibilities for elevators which have feed 
grinders. In every state except two there is 
a large surplus of oats over the amount on hand, 
at this time last year. Whole oats are not 
adapted for feeding all livestock, but ground 
cats makes good feed for all stock and poultry. 
Last year the corn crop was practically cleaned 
up. There are 352,238,000 bushels less this 
year than last, so that many feeders will be 
forced to use other grain. Oats is a fair sub- 
stitute, and a little work will bring huge quan- 
tities to the grinders to be converted into all 
stock feed. It is a real opportunity for the 
elevator operator in the slack season. 


Reviewing the results obtained from a mill 
questionnaire sent out all over the country 
to gather information as to stocks of wheat 
and flour of January 31, 1925, the Millers’ 
National Federation reports, in a bulletin by 
the president, that there is nothing in the 
situation indicated by the tabulation which 
should make any miller feel the necessity of 
selling flour during the remainder of the 
crop year “at a price which does not cover 
a reasonable conversion cost and a profit.” 
The report is too conservative to be classified 
as bullish, but the facts gathered by the 
Federation point unmistakably to a favorable 
situation as to grain holding in the mills. 
There is no large accumulation of flour 
stocks, especially of unsold flour. 


The program for the coming convention 
of the Western Grain Dealers Association, 
which appears on another page, has in the 
obscure last place, under the head “General 
Discussion,” the following subjects: “Cost of 
operating a country elevator”; “What is a 
reasonable buying margin”; “Feed grinding 
and sidelines”; “Use of radio by country 
grain dealers’; “Improvement in fire haz- 
ards.” We presume these are suggestions 
which will be taken up if there happens to 
be time. What a whiz of a meeting the 
Western Association could have if it cut 
out all the rest of its program (and it’s a 
good program, too) and confined its delib- 
erations to the above subjects under com- 
petent leadership. Some day we hope to 
attend such a meeting. 


W. H. TOBERMAN 
St. Louis 
Am 
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ELECTION AT MILWAUKEE 


The following officers were elected on April 6 to 
serve the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce for the 
coming year: A. B. Templeton of Grain Marketing 
Company, president; Hugo Stolley, Milwaukee man- 
ager for Henry Rang & Co. of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent; H. A. Plumb, secretary-treasurer. 


INSPECTION FEES TO BE REDUCED 


It is stated that the present inspection fees in 
Kansas of $1 per car will be reduced to 60 cents per 
car as soon as the revolving fund under which the 
inspection department is operated reaches $80,000. 
This is provided for in a bill passed by the Kansas 
legislature. It is expected the fund will reach $80,- 
000 around October. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Association of Minneapolis, Minn., held 
April 2, H. A. Murphy of the Continental Grain 
Company was elected president; W. J. Russell of 
Gregory-Jennison & Co., vice-president, and James 
A. Gould of the Sheffield Elevator Company was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING AT KANSAS CITY 


Daylight saving schedules will be operative on 
the trading floor of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo., from April 27 until the 
last week in October. Under the daylight saving 
plan, trading will be opened at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing and continued until 12:15, instead of present 
sessions between 9:30 and 1:15 p. m. On Satur- 
days the trading hours will open at 8:30 and close 
at one hour before noon. 


BETTER WHEAT PROSPECTS 


Illinois appears to have better Winter wheat 
prospects than many other states report, no doubt 
but that recent rains have helped. One observer 
reports that half of our acreage now promises an 
average yield at harvest, while the balance looks 
like half a crop. Very little will be abandoned. 

Our weather man predicts, that what further 
spring rains we may hope for are due during the 
coming week and that from then on into June we 
may expect a continuance of the dry spell that 
seems to over the Mississippi Valley. An 
acreage of oats has been seeded here under favor- 
able conditions. The sprouts are coming up to a 
good stand. 

Outdoor farm work is now a week or 10 days 
ahead of the average season. In fact corn grow- 
ers will be ready to plant this season any old time 
that suits them best, should present brand of 
weather continue. It looks now like corn planting 
may be pretty general here around April 20. Live- 
now be seen feeding on spring grasses, 
their owners feel quite satisfied over prices prevail- 
ing for same. 

The heavy general losses sustained by the gen- 
eral public other than grain dealers through trad- 
ing on the various grain exchanges will no doubt 
result in loud criticism from such. We feel that 
many nhewspaper articles enumerating fortunes 
made while prices were soaring, induced many to 
trade in grain whose lifetime had been spent pur- 
suing some other kind of business for a livelihood. 

Grain consumers and handlers evidence their con- 
fidence in present values by a much better demand 
for the limited offerings. Stocks of corn and oats 
in local elevators are decreasing. Should the fluc- 
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tuations in price become more moderate one would 
expect the volume of business to increase as in- 
terior grain merchants would feel more like carry- 
ing their usual stocks of grain and feeds—H. I. 
Raldwin & Co., Decatur, Ill. Market letter of April 
78. 
JOHN C. HUSTED 

A change of more than usual interest in the 
grain trade was made March 31, when the an- 
nouncement went forth that John C. Husted of 
Toledo; had become associated with Bartlett 
Frazier Company of Chicago. Mr. Husted has been 
for years one of the prominent grain men on the 
Toledo Produce Exchange and as president of 
Cc. A. King & Co., after the death of Frank I. King 
in 1921, he had carried forward the business with 
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the same aptitude and forceful activity as the son 
of its founder. Mr. King had made for “Our Boy 
Solomon,” under whose name the firm’s letters were 
issued, a national reputation for terse and practical 
market information... These letters were continued 
by Mr. Husted in the same form and with the same 
marked ability. 

Mr. Husted was born in Buffalo, February 24, 
1887, but as his parents moved to Toledo in 1890 
he has been claimed as a Toledoite by those to 
the manor born. He was educated in Toledo and 
went with C. A. King & Co. about 16 years ago 
when the firm was located in the old Produce 
Exchange Building before the Exchange’s removal 
to its present modern: quarters. 

Mr. Husted resigned from the Toledo firm Febru- 
ary 17, and is now devoting his energy and grain 
marketing ability to the well known and old estab- 
lished house of Bartlett Frazier Company. 


EXPORT BUYING NOT A DETERMIN- 
ATE FACTOR 

A most significant feature in the wheat situation 
is the improvement in the cash demand in outside 
markets and the evident tightening of cash wheat 
in all terminals. The strengthening tendency of 
the domestic situation is evidenced by the notice- 
able buying of domestic mills. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that we are less dependent upon 
export buying. The volume of receipts to primary 
centers continues small. The decrease in the visible 
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supply has brought the total-to below last year’s 


figures at the corresponding period. At no time 
since 1922 has the total American visible supply 
been less thant the corresponding period the previ- 
ous year at this time. In view of the large crop 
produced last year and the enormous primary move- 
ment this is a remarkable showing. The export 
demand for our wheat has not been a sustaining 
market factor of late. Unsettled market conditions 
and heavy supplies afloat have curtailed the de- 
mand. However, smaller shipments from the South- 
ern Hemisphere are becoming very noticeable. Our 
Sydney correspondents express the view that not 
more than. 10,000,000-bushels will be available for 
export until the next crop, after providing for the 
tonnage fixed from the beginning of the season to 
the end of-April. While we do not believe that 
the maintenance of our values for the old crop is 
dependent upon an export demand, we believe that 
Hurope will be compelled to take further quantities 
of our grain. Winter wheat crop conditions in the 
Southwest have undoubtedly improved owing to 
rains. The Government report which is due to- 
morrow will likely confirm the low condition in- 
dicated by private reports. There will be no official 
estimate as to the abandoned acreage until the May 
report. We believe that wheat is gradually working 
into a stronger position and we favor purchases on 
minor recessions.—Bartlett Frazier Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. From market letter of April 11. 


FOREIGN INTEREST IN CASH WHEAT 


The fact that indications point to a very pos- 
sible reduction in this year’s Winter wheat crop 
compared with last year’s figures may be influential 
jn awakening interest in cash wheat by the for- 
eigner. Until this interest becomes more apparent 
we would not care to follow advances such as we 
have had today, and believe July wheat around 
$1.50 is in debatable ground; it should be kept in 
mind that a 20 cent a bushel advance has occurred 
in’ the new crop futures in the last week.—/. J. 
Badenoch Company, Chicago, Ill. From market tTet- 
ter of April 11. ' 


OATS ACREAGE WILL BE A,.RECORD 


Oats haven’t rallied so much, from the recent 
faint-away. Only moderate investment buying is 
the reason. Visible supply should show a good de- 
crease Monday. Cash demand is quite good and 
if it keeps up should- help the May, especially as 
there’s no sign of receipts increasing. July and 
September are on debatable ground; seem to be a 
purchase on good breaks; a sale on bulges. Seeding 
of the new crop is further advanced than usual, 
and the acreage will be largest on record—J. F. 
Zahm & Co., Toledo, Ohio. From Red Letter of 
April 11. 


CONSTANT DEMAND FOR NO. 2 RED 
WINTER ' 

The demand for oats has been very small. Would 
say that most of the oats arriving here are com- 
ing from western terminal markets which are un- 
derselling country points considerably. Most of the 
country elevators seem to have high priced oats 
and are not willing to part with them at present 
quotations. Stocks here are quite liberal and most 
of the buying trade have booked oats at two to 
four. cents under present market prices and are 
now practically out of the market. 

Receipts of corn are fair but the demand is very 
unsatisfactory. There was a fair to good demand 
a week ago on the recent break but at this time 
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buyers seem to be well supplied and the demand has 
flattened out. Only better grades of corn are in 
demand. Nearby Ohio shipments are of poor qual- 
ity as a rule and the trade is not inclined to take 
on this class of corn. 

The demand for wheat has been small but ar- 
rivals and offerings of Winter wheat especially are 
very small. There is a constant small demand for 
No. 2 Red Winter wheat. 

The industrial situation, generally speaking, is in 
a depressed condition nothwithstanding the very 
optimistic reports emanating from various sources. 

There is more complaint regarding this condi- 


tion than we have heard for years—Harper Grain 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Market letter of April 13. 


PEORIA’S NEW MAYOR 


Rolling up the largest plurality ever given a 
mayoralty candidate in the city of Peoria, Ill., Louis 
Mueller, head of the Mueller Grain Company of 
that city, was elected mayor on April 7 by the huge 
margin of 8,386 over his democratic opponent. Three 
cheers and a tiger for Peoria’s next mayor. 

‘Mr. Mueller is a native of Peoria, having been 
born in that city January 21, 1872. He received his 
education at the Webster School in Peoria and as 
a boy sold newspapers while going to school and 
before his employment in a local drug store for 
three years. At the age of 14 years he entered the 
employ of the grain firm of T. A. Grier Company 
and after 25 years with this firm, in 1911 formed 
the Mueller Grain Company and has since been its 
president and general manager. 

During his 29 years with the grain trade he has 
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served as member of the Board of Directors of the 
Peoria Board of Trade for 14 years, and has held 
all the offices in the organization, being president 
in 1916. He is a member of the Board of Directors 
at this time. 

Mr. Mueller was elected alderman from the eighth 
ward of Peoria in 1903, serving one term. He was 
also elected member of the Republican Senatorial 
Committee for the Peoria district and served as a 
member of the Library Board. 

Mr. Mueller’s acquaintance extends widely 
through central and western grain territory where 
he is known as a reputable grain merchant and a 
keen observer and careful advisor on grain condi- 
tions. He will surely give Peoria a sound, business 
administration and congratulations and best wishes 
will be extended to him by his countless friends in 
the grain trade. ; 

THE SITUATION IN WHEAT AND CORN 

The low condition of the Winter wheat crop was 
the dominant feature of the past two weeks. The 
Government report forecasting only 474,000,000 
bushels was below most private forecasts. This is 
due mostly to the fact that private reports re 
flected conditions in the last week of March whereas 
the Government usually tabulates returns received 
in Washington up to April 5. During the last week 
of March and the first week of April the condition 
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was declining rapidly. It is significant that the 
report apparently had more bullish influence on 
the May delivery than on the more distant de- 
liveries, indicating that the May situation is still 
very sensitive. On March 1, available supplies for 
export and carry over in exporting countries were 
about 190,000,000 bushels smaller than the pre- 
ceding March 1 and exportable supplies in export- 
ing countries next July 1 are expected to be about 
125,000,000 bushels, smaller than a year ago. If 
the Winter wheat crop in this country should be 
125,000,000 less than a year ago,.as indicated by the 
Government report, the new crop season, in these 
two items has a handicap of 250,000,000 bushels 
shortage to start off with. 

In the corn market, during the first four months 
of the season the speculative market led the cash; 
this situation is changing. Since November 1 
primary receipts of corn have been 22 per cent 
smaller than in like period of the preceding year, 
but recently receipts have been almost 50: per cent 
smaller. There is more profit in feeding corn than 
marketing, at recent differences between the price 
of corn and livestock. Corn is expected to be 
scarce next summer and the purchase of July de- 
livery at present level is regarded with favor.— 
Nat C. Murray, statistician with Clement, Curtis & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Market letter of April 13. 


LIGHT: RECEIPTS 


Conditions here are not much different than else- 
where and receipts, of course, are unusually light 
and in most cases not enough to take care of the 
demand. The light receipts has caused the harden- 
ing of premiums, particularly on oats. It is a ques- 
tion whether receipts will show a material increase 
for the next few weeks or at least not until farm- 
ers are through with their spring work.—Z. P. 
Bacon Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Market letter of 
April 13. 

PROSECUTION FOR GRAIN PRICE 
MANIPULATORS 

William M. Jardine, new Secretary of Agriculture, 
has declared that brokers found guilty of manipu- 
lating grain markets will be criminally prosecuted. 
Not only will they be liable to suffer a revocation 
of license but will also run the risk of a jail sen- 
tence. 

It is also stated that action wil be taken against 
boards of trade where grain manipulation is prac- 
tised. 


SOME THINGS OUR. COUNTRY NEEDS 

In a late issue of Southworth’s Weekly Market 
Review, published by Southworth & Co. of Toledo, 
Ghio, the back page is not devoted to its usual grain 
topics but sets forth a few of the present needs of 
our country in the following: 

‘What this country needs is not a new birth of 
freedom but the old fashioned $2 lower berth. 

“It isn’t more liberty, but less people who take 
liberties with our liberty. 

‘Tt is not a job for every man, but a real man 
for every job. 

‘It isn’t to get more taxes from the people, but 
for the people to get more from the taxes. 

‘Tt is not more miles of territory, but more miles 
to the gallon. 

“It is more tractors and less detractors. 

“Tt isn’t more young men making speed, but more 
young men planting spuds. 

‘It is more paint-.on the old place and less paint 
on the young face. 

“It isn’t a lower rate of interest on money, but a 
higher interest in work. 

“It is to follow the footprints of the fathers in- 
stead of the footsteps of the dancing master.” 


CORN AND OATS IN GOOD DEMAND 


The past two weeks has witnessed a marked im- 
provement in the cash situation in coarse grains in 
this market. The decline in prices very evidently 
stimulated the demand as trade in corn and oats 
has been the best in months and local stocks of 
both grains are decreasing rapidly. 

Eastern jobbers report the condition of the farmer 
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in this section of the country as being much better 
as they are getting higher prices for their product 
and the reduced level at which they can now buy 
grain and feedstuffs enables them to conduct feed 
ing operations on a profitable basis again. 


With the advent of warmer weather buying will 
no doubt be again curtailed temporarily as gras 
is available for feeding, but the eastern situatior 
looks to be in a much healthier condition than at 
any time in the past two years and unless prices 
go to an abnormal level again, we look for a much 
better domestic cash demand through this year.— 
J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Market ‘letter 
of April 13. 

JAMES M. ADAM 

There are all kinds of tables, including table 
lands and table stakes. The latter is included in 
the education of every accredited grain dealer. To 
none of these tables, however, does this article re 
fer. Rather we desire to call attention to a cash 
grain table on the Chicago Board of Trade trading 
floor located a short distance on the second row 
to the right as one enters the Exchange from the 
smoking room. It is a coign of vantage to the fu- 
tures pits and to the cash grain buyers. And at 
this table, every morning for a number of years 
until recently, has been stationed James M. Adam, 
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in charge of the cash grain department of Rosen- 
baum Brothers, one of the oldest of the cash grain 
firms on the Chicago market. 


It has been a pleasure to pass by this table 
whether you buy or sell, for Mr. Adam is approach- 
able to all, and likes to pass the time of day, this 
being one of the reasons perhaps that frequently 
he got the coveted one eighth over the market for 
his country shipper’s consignment. Now there are 
others stationed at this table, for Mr. Adam has 
gone to St. Louis, having formed a connection with 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of that city. 


Mr. Adam was born in Detroit, Mich., June 30, 
1875. He started in the grain business 31 years 
ago with Rosenbaum Brothers at Chicago, at the 
age of 20 years, as. bookkeeper, and later handled 
the firm’s consignment business. When the Grain 
Marketing Company absorbed Rosenbaum Brothers 
he went with them as buyer for the feed depart- 
ment, remaining in this position until April 1. 


In his new connection with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Mr. Adam will have charge of the buying of barley 
for their cereal beverage business and of corn for 
their corn products plant as well as the sales of 
brewers dried grains and gluten feeds resulting from 
the plant’s operations. He extends an invitation to 
all his old friends to visit him at St. Louis and as- 
sures them of a cordial welcome. A tour of the 
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old brewing plant is still interesting, if not as 
much so as in the old days, and Mr. Adam states 
that contrary to general belief, there is still 
schnapps in the cellars. 


CASH DEMAND FOR ALL GRAINS 
BETTER 


We are sorry to say that the wheat in west cen- 
tral Ohio and eastern Indiana will be almost a 
failure. Sixty per cent has been sown to oats, and 
10 per cent will be planted to corn. The early 
sown,oats are coming up. Farmers have their corn 
-ground nearly all plowed. Acreage of corn and 
oats will be much larger than usual. 

Cash demand for all grains is much better than 
it was last month. 

Outlook for hay and pastures is only fair. Rain 
soon will be of material benefit—#. 7. Custen- 
border & Co., Sidney, Ohio. Letter of April 13. 


CHANGES. IN MEMBERSHIP 


Chicago.—Memberships of the following on the 
Board of Trade have been transferred: Martin 
Lindsay, Est. George Brenner, Jr., Charles E. Gif- 
ford, Albert L. Wayne, Willard B. Cook, John C. 
Husted, Nathan J. Miller, Arthur Meeker, Hst. Fred- 
erick C. Hollinger, Cloyd Loughry, Samuel J. Mc- 
Caull, Frederick R. Mitchell, Estate, Estate Henry 
R. Whiteside, Estate Julius Fleischmann. New 
members on the Board are: Franklin J. Mallory, 
Andrew R. Marquis, James Martin Welch, Glenn 
Everett Jacobs, John J. Fleming, Clifford Culloden, 
Raymond W. Baxter, James J. Godfrey, Samuel 
Hazelhurst, John H. Crilly, William M. Johnston, 
Walter A. Mooney, Jean H. Kempner, and William 
M. Paris. Reported by Secretary James J. Fones. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
A membership on the Chicago Board of Trade 
sold the first part of April at $8,825 net to the seller. 


F. C. Wendell has become the sole owner of the 
grain and flour brokerage firm of Shull, Armstrong 
& Co. of Portland, Ore. 


Diy Hy Kresky, who has had charge of the mill 
feed department of the Russell Grain Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has. resigned. 


Jean H. Kempner, with Adolph Kempner & Co. 
of Chicago, Ill:, has been admitted to membership 
in the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Ralph McCarthy, well-known grain man of Du- 
luth, Minn., sailed with his bride early in April 
on a honeymoon trip to Europe. 


F. J. Maurer, a member of the grain trade of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has become connected with the Wat- 
kins Grain Company of Buffalo. 


John W. Hampel recently resigned his position 
as assistant treasurer of Hammond, Snyder & Co., 
Inc., grain exporters of Baltimore, Md. 


Frank Ryer, president of the Ryer Grain Com- 
pany of Portland, Ore., recently returned home from 
a six weeks’ visit to Cuba, Panama and Florida. 


Samuel H. Young, formerly head of the grain and 
feed firm of S. H. Young & Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has formed a connection with S. C. Woolman & Co. 

F. J. Shonhart, formerly with the Electric Grain 
Elevator Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has formed 
a connection with the Cargill Grain Company of 
that city. 

Logan & Bryan, grain and stock firm of Chicago 
and New York, have opened a branch office at 


Hollywood, Calif., under the management of Henry 
Nelson. 


John A. Kuhn, traffic manager of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, Omaha,- Neb., has been elected 
president of the newly organized Omaha Traffic 
Club of Omaha. 


All of the property of the American Hominy 
Company has been sold by the trustee, the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, and the first dividend of 
25 per cent has been declared to bondholders. A 
claim of approximately $900,000 for unpaid income 
tax liability from 1919 forward has been filed by the 
Government. This is a preferred claim. and, if 
allowed, will practically take all the funds which 
are not specifically derived from the sale of mort- 
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gages. It is generally expected that despite op- 
position by the trustees, the claim will be allowed. 
In that case no dividend will be declared for the 
benefit of the creditors. 

William M. Johnston, in the employ of Beach- 
Wickham Grain Company, Chicago, Ill., was re- 
cently admitted to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

P. B. Miles, head of P. B. and C. C. Miles, one 
of the oldest grain firms of Peoria, Ill., returned 
from. Palm Beach, Fla., early in April where he 
had spent the winter. 

P. C. Kamm, president of the P. C. Kamm Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis., returned home late in 
March with his wife from a two months’ trip spent 
in Florida and Cuba. 

The Ladish Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
taken over the mill and elevator of the former 
Parry Products Company at Milwaukee. W. C. 
Bienfang is in charge of the plant. 

David H. White has succeeded the late George G. 
Omerly as president of the Hancock Grain Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. White has been connected 
with the firm for upwards of 40 years. 

Stein, Alstrin & Co., with offices in the Rookery 
Building, Chicago, Ill., have taken offices on the 
first floor of the new Sherman Hotel Building which 
they will occupy as a branch office after May 1. 

James P. Hessburg, late member of the Board of 
Arbitration of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, Milwaukee, Wis., has become connected with 
the Hiawatha Grain Company operating at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. S. Bache & Co., grain and stock brokers of 
New York, Chicago, and branches will move their 
Kansas City offices on May 1 from the First National 
Bank Building to Tenth Street and Baltimore 
Avenue. 

The Fitzgerald Bros. Company, hay and grain 
firm of Cincinnati, Ohio, have moved their offices 
from the Fosdick Building into larger quarters in 
the Southern Railway Building at Fourth and Syca- 
more Streets. 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been appointed distributer for 
the American Maize Products Company of New 
York and Chicago with exclusive rights in the state 
of Wisconsin. 

The Norton Grain Company of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has changed its form from a partnership to a cor- 
poration. Officers are as follows: R. W. Norton, 
president; H. C. Gregory, vice-president; F. L. 
Drier, secretary-treasurer. 


Active memberships in the Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass., now number over 
375 and the announcement has been made that un- 
til the number reaches 200 there will be no more 
associate memberships accepted. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade is making ar- 
rangements to mount a tablet of bronze in the 
trading hall of the exchange on which will be com- 
memorated the names of the boys who left the 
Exchange to fight and die in the World War. 

The American Grain Exchange of Amarillo, 
Texas, at a recent election selected H. L. Kearns, 
president; Lester Stone, vice-president; J. N. 
Beasley, secretary-treasurer. The officers together 
with C. R. Slay and B. W. Harrison form the Board 
of Directors. 

E. C. Dreyer of the Dreyer Comission Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., has arranged to leave New York 
with Mrs. Dreyer, early in June for a three months 
trip abroad in which they will visit England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland 
and Italy. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, until recently administrator 
of the Grain Futures Act at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed acting chief of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration Division of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, succeeding Chester Morrill who re- 
signed some time ago. 


The homestead of the late Frank H. Peavey, 


pioneer grain man of Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
offered to the city by the estate of his daughter, 
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the late Mrs. Frederick B. Wells. The only condi- 
tion is that the property, which has a frontage of 
290 feet on Park Avenue, be improved as a public 
square and named after Mr. Peavey. 

C. B. Seay of the Consolidated Feed & Grain 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., will engage in the man- 
ufacture of roofing and decorative tile at Miami, 
Fla., after May 1. Bliot W. Mitchell will become 
the manager of the Consolidated company in which 
Mr. Seay retains his interest. 

Transfer of title was made on March 26 of the 
Electric Grain Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., to the 
BWastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation. The 
elevator is located at the junction of the Hamburg 
‘'urnpike and the Buffalo River. Leon R. Levigne 
is superintendent of the elevator. 

A settlement was made out of court recently in 
the suit involving the Gladney-Muchmore Grain 
Company of Fort Worth, Texas, and the receiver 
was discharged. C. E. Muchmore and Samuel 
Gladney, who constituted the company, will engage 
separately in the grain business. 

S. P. Arnot, former executive vice-president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago, Ill., and a member 
of the Board for many years, took charge of the 
grain and cotton department of Clement, Curtis & 
Co. of Chicago, April 1, succeeding Tom O’Brien 
who is now making his home in California. 

Charles S. Kenney, until recently associated with 
the Memphis branch of the Quaker Oats Company as 
traffic manager and buyer of grain and feed for 
the mixed feed department, has become general 
manger of John Wade & Sons of Memphis, one of 
the oldest and largest grain firms in that part of 
the South. 

George E. Booth, member of Lamson Bros. & Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., and manager of their cash grain 
department, left Chicago the first part of April on 
on a short vacation to Augusta, Ga. 
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TRADE NOTES 


The Macdonald Engineering Company, construct- 
ing engineers specializing in grain elevators and 
flour mills of Chicago, Ill., and branches at Montreal, 
Que., Melbourne, Australia, and Vancouver, B. C., 
have moved their Wichita office to Kansas City, Mo., 
where it is located at 526 Board of Trade Building. 


The Weller Manufacturing Company, extensive 


manufacturers of grain elevator and flour mill ele- 
vating, conveying and power transmission machin- 


ery of 1820 North Kostner Avenue, Chicago, I11., 


has established a branch. in room 1988 Railway 
Exchange, St. Louis, Mo., with A. C. Stanhope in 
aharge. 

The duty on machinery made in the United States, 
going into almost any foreign port, -is compara- 
tively high. Mainly for this. reason, the O. W. Ran- 
dolph Company, of Toledo, Ohio, will hereafter 
extend the manufacture of its grain driers to 
seven different foreign countries. The date set for 
the beginning of foreign production is April 1. 
For the better distribution of the driers, which are 
used not only by the grain trade, but also in other 
industries, the Randolph company is opening sales 
oces in five more foreign cities, making its 
total number of offices abread 12. 


“DON’T FISH HERE” SUPREME 
COURT RULES 


Can the Federal Trade Commission have access 


“upon request, to all acount books of such a firm 


as the Baltimore Grain Company, when a general 
investigation into some economic problem is deemed 
mecessary? Can it “fish around” promiscuously 
among the profit and loss statements, balance sheets, 
and confidential records of any company it may 
select for examination? A Maryland District Court 
judge said no to these questions, but the Federal 
Trade Commission, declaring that such a decision 
prohibited it from doing its duty, appealed the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The decision of the lower court was upheld. Here- 
after, the commission will have to make requests 
for specific papers, and may not impose demands 
upon corporations and individuals that have a tend- 
ency to constitute an unreasonable search and 
seizure forbidden under the Constitution. 

The order for the inquiry that finally led to this 
court litigation, is found in a resolution, adopted 
by the United States Senate, December 22, 1921. 
The commission was directed to investigate, begin- 
ning with the harvest of the 1919 grain crop, the 
margins between farm and export prices; the freight 
and other costs of handling; the profits or losses 
of the principal exporting firms and corporations 
and their subsidiary or allied companies and firms; 
all the facts concerning market manipulations, if 
any, in connection with large export transactions 
or otherwise; the organization, ownership, control, 
inter-relationship, foreign subsidiaries, agencies or 
connections of the concerns engaged in the export of 
grain, including the extent of their control of the 
facilities used by them; the organization, methods 
of operation and agencies used by foreign buyers of 
grain in this country, and other data affecting the 
demand for and foreign disposition, movement and 
use of American exported grain, and report its 
findings and recommendations thereon as promptly 
as the various phases of the work are concluded. 

The commission made formal written demands 
upon the Baltimore Grain Company, the Snyder 
Company, and the H. C. Jones Company, Inc., that 
the books be produced and that its agents be per- 
mitted access thereto. The material demand in- 
cluded all evidence from the books of account, in- 
cluding balance sheets, profit and loss statements, 
together with an analysis of the principal items of 
the same, and the quantities and values of pur- 


‘¢hases and sales of the different grains handle¢ 
‘for the period July, 1919, to December 31, 1921, 


inclusive, relevant to the investigation authorized 
by the Senate resolution. The companies, it is de- 
clared by the commission, refused to permit the 
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latter’s agents to have access to any of the records 
specified. The commission asserted such refusal 
prevented it from performing its duty. 

The Maryland Court held that the Senate resolu- 
tion does not confer upon the commission any au- 
thority not already given by law, because it does 
not allege any violations of the anti-trust law; that 
the statute does not confer upon the commission 
the right to inspect and copy the papers of private 
corporations engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce in the course of a general inquiry into some 
economic or commercial problem, when it has no 
reason to believe that any violations of law have 
been committed. 


THE GRAIN WORLD 


French farmers will receive assistance in the 
gathering of their crops as a result of a decree au- 
thorizing the services of former employes who may 
at the time of the next crop be serving actively in 
the Army or Navy. A cable dated March 21, from 
Commercial Attache Jones, at Paris, says that 
wheat offerings are unusually small and current re- 
ports indicate that considerable amounts are still 
to be purchased. 


kok & 


In Constantinople the wheat requirements are 
about 661,320 bushels per month. Due to the failure 
of the cereal crop in Turkey, trade information in- 
dicates that domestic supplies have not exceeded 37 
to 55 thousand bushels per month since Septem- 
ber. Inasmuch as stocks in the interior are be- 
coming more and more reduced, it is expected that 
from now until September 1, practically the entire 
wheat requirements of Constantinople will be im- 


ported. 
eta ake 


With favorable weather, it is expected that there 
will be available for export from Cuba and Porto 
Rico about 750,000 bushels of corn. Prices have 
been high this year and farmers are securing from 
80 cents to $1 per bushel, which price makes 
corn culture very attractive, according to Consul 
Beckers, at Puerto Plata. 

* * - 


From July 1, 1924 to the present date, only about 
250,000 bushels of duty paid wheat have been im- 
ported by the United States from Canada, com- 
pared with 10,463,000 bushels in the same period 
last year. During the week ending March 21, no 
wheat was imported for consumption on which 
duty is paid. 

* x oe 

Bonded mills imported 14,000 bushels of whear 
from Canada for grinding into flour for export ihe 
week ending March 21. In the period from July 
1, 1924 to March 14, 1925 the quantity was 4,457,- 
000 bushels, as compared to 10,381,000 bushels for 
the same period the previous year. 

ee ox 

In London, late in March, the Daily Telegraph 
states that “fairly large quantities of ship space 
are being absorbed in the homeward-bound cross- 
seas trade by freight other than grain, but the ac- 
tivity customary at this time of the year in ship- 
ments of cereals is lacking.” 

* y) 

Movement of North American wheat to Greece 
has been stopped, according to C. E. Dickerson, Jr., 
trade commissioner, on account of high prices. Or- 
ders aggregating over 1,000,000 bushels are said to 
have been placed in India, Australia and Argentina 
for delivering during March and April. 

* * x 

It is expected that Yucatan will import as much 
American corn in 1925 as in 1924, when imports 
averaged 120,000 bushels per month. Prior to 1924 
corn was produced in Yucatan in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet domestic demand. 

* * * 

The Norwegian foodstuffs director has reported 
that during the crop year of 1924 the Norwegian 
purchases of Russian grain amounted to 121,274 
tons, valued at about 30,000,000 crowns. Per agree- 
ment, 50 per cent of the sum received for the grain 
was deposited in Norwegian banks and used for 
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the purchase of various products in Norway. Up 
to July 1, 1924, the sum so expended amounted to 
8,000,000 crowns, but the Soviet Government stated 
it could no longer agree to expend 50 per cent of 
the proceeds in Norway. The agreement has, there- 
fore, terminated. 

* * * 

The value of the exports of every feed product 
except screenings shipped during the past eight 
months was greater than that of the same period 
of last year. Nearly $28,000,000 worth of feeds were 
exported during this period, a gain of $16,000,000 
when compared to the same eight months last year. 

* * * 

Prepared feeds showed a gain of $151,000 over the 
preceding year in the first eight months of the 
present year’s exports. There was a 50 per cent 
decrease in the value of screenings exported, the 
total amount being only $89,000, as against $178,- 
000 last year. 

* oe 

The amount of wheat exported during the past 
eight months was greater than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1924 by 96,000,000 bushels, rye, 
20,000,000, and prepared feeds, 9,000,000. 

et oe 

The unit value of exports of all grains and grain 
products except macaroni, buckwheat flour, biscuits, 
and “other wheat products” is higher this year than 
last. 

* a * 

While there has been a gain of $171,000,000 in 
wheat exports’ value in the last eight months over 
the similar period of the preceding year, a loss of 
$5,000,000 is shown in the case of corn. 

Rashes ok 

In order to make up for the shortage of wheat in 
Spain, permission has been granted for the im- 
portation of small quantities. Custom duties may 
be modified if circumstances require. It is believed 
that about 70,000 tons will suffice to bring down the 
price as desired by the director-general for pro- 
visions. 

* * 

Reports from London indicate that during the last 
week of March seven grain charters were fixed from 
transatlantic (Northern) points to Leningrad (Rus- 
sia) at a freight rate of 22 cents per hundred 
pounds, early April loading. 

* * x 

Reports received from widely scattered countries 
in Europe and northern Africa indicate improved 
conditions in the fall sown grain crops. In both 
Hungary and Italy, rains have been beneficial. 

* * * 

The Argentine corn crop has suffered from a lack 
of rainfall in March. The temperatures, however, 
have continued above normal. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S DESCEND- 
ANT JARDINE’S AIDE 


President Coolidge has appointed Renick W. Dun- 
lap to the post of Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Although Mr. Dunlap’s family for genera- 
tions has been engaged in farming of various types, 
his great grandmother, it is interesting. to note, 
was a great granddaughter of the famous printer- 
statesman, Benjamin Franklin. 

Ohio, the president-producing state of the union, 
is the birthplace of the new assistant secretary. 
Practically all Mr. Dunlap’s life has been spent 
farming his Ohio acres, and his connections in this 
state assure adequate middlestate representation 
in the Department at Washington. 


DR. Charles Saunders who developed Marquis 
wheat has been granted a life annuity of $5,000 by 
the Dominion Government. 


‘Editor American Grain Trade:—Am interested in 
what is going on among the elevator and feed deal- 
ers of the country, and have seen several copies of 
your paper and like it very much. I am a feed 
salesman traveling for the Northern Illinois Ceréal 
Company of Chicago, Ill. Enclosed find my sub- 
scription, which you will please enter—HUGH J. 
SAYLER, Eaton, Ohio. . 
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Hints for the Elevator Millwright 


“Big Bill” Tells How to Mark Tools, Regulate Belts on Pulleys and Repair 
Points of Pinch Bars 


By OLD TIMER 


Bill Davis, millwright of Marston’s “Square 

Deal” Blevator at Massapoag Lake, “and let 
me tell you, a steel stamp is not mark enough. I 
have driven a steel stamp into each and every one 
‘of my millwright tools, but when a lot of your 
tools are loaned out on a job like this, and you 
start in to gather them up at night, you don’t want 
to have to examine each tool with a microscope to 
see if your stamp is on it. A tool should be marked 
so you can tell it is yours without having to turn 
it over three times to look at it once. The steel 
stamp is good as far as it goes, but it don’t go far 
enough. ; 

“Yes, my extra millwrights on this job all have 
tools of their own, and good tools too, but, you 
know, a strange millwright is always needing some 
tool which he hasn’t got, and, being on the job 
and fitted out with all the tools required for this 
work, I have to lend right and left. Also, I have 
to circulate around among the men every day be- 
fore quitting time and pick up the tools I have 
loaned. If. I didn’t? Well, soon’ I wouldn’t have 
many tools to pick up. Millwrights are pretty 
honest people, but tools, you know, have a way of 
getting misplaced, thrown into a tool-chest.or box, 
and forgotten until carried away to some other job. 
So, I make it a rule.to hunt up all loaned tools 
before quitting time each day, and that is where 
the marking of tools plays a big part. 

“Tonight, I have to find a rip-saw, a big fiveinch 
‘slick’—looks like a small shovel—and an inch-and- 
a-quarter framing chisel. That and the ‘slick’ are 
edd tools and few millwrights, off a regular job, 
can be expected to have such tools with them. But, 
there’s the rip-saw, and the ‘slick!’ You can see 
them away over there, 100 feet away. The two- 
inch black letters “O. T.” on each tool “throw 
themselves at you’? almost as far as you can see 
the tools. Yes, and there’s the chisel, with one- 
inch black letters on each side of it.” 

It is very easy to mark tools in that manner. 
Simply heat the tool enough to melt some wax, 
“which should be allowed to flow over enough of 
the tool to prevent any portion from being blacked, 
save the letters. The coating of wax need not be 
very thick, a‘thirty-second of an inch is a plenty. 
Then scratch the letters required in the coating of 
wax, which must be very thoroughly removed from 
every particle of the surface which is to be black- 
ened. If you leave particles of wax anywhere, there 
will be corresponding white spots show in the black 
of the letters. 

With the letters cut cleanly through the wax, 
put on a little wax ridge, or “dam” around the 
place to be blackened, to prevent the acid from 
reaching other parts of the tool. Next, pour a very 
little acid into the little dammed up place on the 
wax, and be sure that the acid reaches every por- 
tion of the letters to be marked in. Almost any 
acid will do the work, sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, 
but a mixture of about half and half sulphuric and 
nitric acids, will do the etching the quickest and 
best. 

Experiment with a bit of steel before you try 
to mark a tool, and you will find out about how 
long the acid must be left upon the tool, to etch 
the letters as deeply as required. They need not 
be cut very deep, and if the acid be left to act for 
several hours, and if there were enough acid, the 
tool might be marked too deeply. In fact, it would 
be only a matter of time until the letters would 
be cut right through the steel. After etching, wash 
eff the acid thoroughly, in plenty of changes of 
water. Then, melt off the wax, and there is the 
marking in letters which are permanent and which 
soon turn to almost a dead black. Almost any 
kind of wax may be used for covering the tool. 
Beeswax with a very little oil and rosin, melted 
with it, works about the best of any wax, but 
ordinary paraffin may be used, but with one pre- 


a T pays to mark every tool you own,” said Big 


caution—do not let the paraffin coating get too cold 
while you are cutting away the letters, or the wax 
may scale away and leave the acid underneath, 
spoiling the job completely. Keep the wax slightly 
warmed while cutting the letters, and there will 
be no trouble from its scaling off. 

With this method of marking tools, letters can 
be put upon two or more sides, so that no matter 
bow the tool may be thrown down, one set of let- 
ters is always in sight. Wooden tools may like- 
wise be marked in the same way. The acid will 
burn and blacken the wood where it hits, leaving 
the other portions normal. Do not leave acid upon 
the wood very long, for it bites deep, and cannot 
be washed off of wood as thoroughly as off of metal, 
so the action on wood continues for a time after 
the acid has been removed. 

* * * ; 

“Talk about belts running to the ‘high’ side of a 
pulley,” said Big Bill one day. “Here is a 30-inch 
cast iron pulley which was put in for a head-pulley 
on a receiving elevator. I ran that pulley a month, 
wore out a fine new belt in that time, and never 
was able to make that belt run fair upon the pulley 
without rubbing here or chafing there, and that 
head-shaft has been moved, raised, lowered, and 
twisted forward and back until I was utterly dis- 
gusted with the whole elevator. One day I started 
after that elevator, determined to make the belt 
track properly, or to ‘bust’ something! The belt 
was removed and the pulley carefully callipered 
while in place on the head-shaft. We did not have 
any callipers big enough, so I took two steel squares 
with 18-inch tongues, fastened the squares together 
with a couple of C-clamps, and callipered the pulley 
with this tool, adjusting the tongues to barely 
touch opposite sides of the pulley.” 

The test was made in the middle of the pulley 
face, and the diameter as shown by the two squares, 
was exactly 30 inches. The squares were adjusted 
by driving one upon the other with gentle taps by 
it bit of hard wood, until the tongues barely touched 
the pulley face and at the same time, the blades of 
the squares were kept fair with each other with 
considerable exactness. Squares used thus, make 
a good calliper for objects up to about 36 inches in 
diameter. . i 

The pulley was then callipered at both edges of 
its face, and here was found the cause of the trouble. 
One edge of the face was nearly one-eighth-inch 
less in diameter than the middle, and this was all 
right. But the other edge of the pulley was larger 
even than the middle of the face. The clamps had 
to be loosened a bit and the.squares driven over 
each other a bit to measure the remaining edge of 
the pulley face, the diameter of which was found 
to be nearly one-eight-inch larger than the middle 
diameter as stated. 

It seems that the trouble was caused by the ma- 
chinist who originally turned the pulley-face. The 
first half thereof was turned properly, but then 
evidently the machinist had failed to set the lathe 
so it would taper the remaining half of the pulley 
face in the opposite direction, and had turned right 
across, with the original taper, resulting in making 
a cone pulley with a difference of onequarter-inch 
ciameter in the two edges. The pulley was sent 
to a machine shop and properly faced. Then there 
was no more trouble with the elevator belts running 
wild. Big Bill says that he does not have a mite 
of use for conical elevator-head pulleys. 

* * * 

There were a couple of lusty pinch-bars around 
the elevator, which were used for moving freight 
cars for a few inches, where it did not pay to start 
up the power car-puller. The points of these bars 


had become pretty badly worn and they would not 


always “bite” readily when thrust under a car wheel. 
Mr. Davis took these bars to the Smith’s forge in 
his little shop, upset the points a bit, then split 
each bar open by driving a ‘hot-chisel’ into the end 
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about two inches deep, and quite close to what was. 
to be the upper or working edge of the bar. 

A couple of worn-out stone drills were forged 
into wedges about two and a half inches long, as 
wide as the thickness of the steel bar, and about 
five-eighths inch thick at the big end of the wedge. 
One of these wedges was driven into each of the 
split bar-ends, the soft steel hammered closely 
around the wedge to hold it firmly, and then a 
welding heat was taken upon each bar and the bit 
of steel welded fast into the end, which was then 
forged to shape, the steel hardened, and its temper 
‘let down’ until a nice straw_color showed along 
the brightened steel. One of the wedges failed to 
be held in the split end of the bar, so Big Bill drove 
a punch into the hot steel and the soft steel bar. 
Then he drove a bit of metal into the punch-hole, 
headed the metal down a bit and went ahead with 
the welding. The “headless rivet” thus inserted, 
held the bit of steel from falling out of place dur- 
ing the heating operation..: 

On another of these railroad pinch bars, Mr. Davis 
tried another scheme. He forged the end of the 
bar to shape, without inserting any steel, then took 
a nice “yellow” heat upon the business end of the 
pinch-bar and dipped the heated end into a metal 
dish in which some yellow prussiate of potash had 
been placed, after having been hammered into 
flaky small pieces. The hot steel was rolled around 
in the potash until some of that chemical had 
melted and fastened itself to the end of the bar. 
Big Bill took a lot of care not to breathe the fumes 
from the potash and repeated the heating and roll- 
ing in the chemical several times. Then the end 
of the bar was quenched in the slack tub, and was 
found to be very hard, and it wore pretty well until 
the skin of hardened metal had been completely 
worn away. 


FIND FURTHER FACTS ABOUT 
FUMIGANT 


Since the University of Minnesota was granted 
a patent for a mixture of chloropicrin and carbon 
tetrachloride as a fumigant for destroying insects 


‘which infest flour mills and elevators, it has been 


discovered by Dr. R. N. Chapman of the university 
that just as effective results can be obtained with 
chloropicrin alone, provided it is distributed by 
means of a high pressure atomizer. 

Repeated experiments in mills of Minneapolis 
have demonstrated that flour moths and beetles can 
be kept under control by a single spraying every 
two weeks. Elevators and machinery used in the 
making of low grade flour furnish about 90 per 
cent of the infestation, according to the observations 
of the university men. Under the hydrocyanic acid 
gas method buildings to be fumigated have to be 
made as nearly air tight as possible. Each floor 
of the mill must be shut off from the others. Fumi- 
gation at least once a year and sometimes twice a 
year has been found necessary to keep insect pests 
under anything like control. For materials alone 
the costs of acid gas fumigation are about $40 in 
piants of the size of the state’s experimental mill 
in Minneapolis. Costs of material under the chlor- 
opicrin method are placed at 50 cents and even less 
a month. 

Not only is there a distinct money saving under 
the new method but the results are more satisfae- 
tory in that the insect pests are kept at the mini- 
mum point all the time without the necessity of 
making expensive preparations for the fumigation 
and shutting down the plant completely while it is 
in progress. 

Dr. Chapman says: 

Chloropicrin is extremely irritating and there is no 
chance of the operator or others being overcome by 
it if there is an opportunity to escape. Thus the 
danger connected with the use of cyanide is done 
away with. When the gas is properly atomized ints 
tight elevator legs the operator is not inconvenienced 
and no mask is necessary. In fact it is not necessary 
to stop other operations in the mill as any leakage 
of the gas will be readily detected and the men can 
simply avoid the places when it is strong. The ab- 
sence of the fire hazard, the effectiveness of chloro- 


picrin in the places where the insects are the worst, 


and the small expense are all decided advantages in 
its favor. 
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In issuing their bulletin of April 6, on “The Trend 
of Business,” the Continental & Commercial Banks 
of Chicago have analyzed prevailing conditions in 


‘a comprehensive way, introducing the subject with 


the following summarizing of results: 


March was a wild month in the New York stock 
market and Chicago wheat pit. However, the dramatic 
break in the prices of stocks and wheat futures needs 
no press agent. It disturbed business sentiment, as 
usual. 

Somehow the opinion still prevails that the action 
of the stock market infallibly indicates and forecasts 
business conditions. Regardless of speculative ex- 
cesses, on either the bull or bear side, this is held 
to be true. 

In contrast to the speculative markets the sober 
statistics of business registered marked stability. 
Since the last number of this summary was issued, 
February 7, business, taking the country as a whole, 
has been active. Any tendency toward excess has 
promptly been checked and the prospect is for stabil- 
ity during the second quarter of the year. 


CORPORATION EARNINGS 
Remington Noiseless Typewriter 
Net profit was $52,404 for the period from Feb- 
ruary 16, 1924, to December 31, 1924, after taxes 
and charges. 
Pierce Petroleum 
Including subsidiaries, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, net loss was $377,470, after interest, 
depreciation, etc. 
’ Utah Copper 
For the year ended December 31, 1924, net in- 
come was $8,185,319 after expenses, Federal tax, etc., 
but before depletion, equal to $5.03 a share, par 
$10, on $16,244,900 capital stock, against $10,472,- 
798 before Federal taxes, or $6.44 a share, in 1923. 
After payment of $6,497,969 in dividends, surplus 
was $1,687,359, against $3,974,838 in the previous 
year. 
Postum Cereal 
Net profit was $1,166,528 after ‘expenses and Fed- 
eral taxes, for the quarter ended March 31, 1925, 
equal after preferred dividends to $2.57 a share on 
400,000 shares no par common, against $1,008,360, 
cr $2.36 a share in the preceding quarter and 
$944,228, or $2.14 a share in the first quarter of 
1924, ; 
Paragon Refining Company 
Including subsidiaries, for the year ended De 
cember 31, 1924, deficit was $207,920, after deprecia- 
tion, depletion and interest. The previous report 
covered 14 months ended December 31, 1928, and 
showed a deficit of $614,572. 
Hudson Motor 
Net income after depreciation, Federal tax pro- 
vision and all charges for the quarter ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, was $3,826,932, or $2.90 a share. 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
Net income was $1,703,592 after Federal tax, de- 
preciation, etc., for 1924, equal to $1.44 share, par 
$20, on $23,639,340 capital stock against $2,084,012 
or $1.76 a share in 1923. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION TO BUY 
MAXWELL MOTORS 

Formation of a company to be known as the 
Chrysler Corporation to take over the properties 
of the Maxwell Motor Corporation is being con- 
sidered and will be presented shortly to stock- 
holders of the latter organization for their approval, 
it was announced by Walter P. Chrysler, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Maxwell Motor 
Corporation. The acquisition of the Maxwell prop- 
erties will be effected by an exchange of stock, it 


was stated by Mr. Chrysler, upon the following 
basis: One share of Chrysler Corporation pre- 
ferred stock for each share of Maxwell A and one 
share of common for each share of Maxwell B, 
with a bonus for holders of Maxwell A stock of 
cone share of common for every 10 shares of class 
A stoek converted. 

The preferred stock to be issued by the new 
corporation will be 8 per cent cumulative and will 
be callable at 115. A sinking fund provides the 
setting aside of not less than 10: per cent of the 
amount of dividends paid on the common stock. 
The common shares will be of no par value. 


COPPER COMPANY HAS LARGE 
INCREASE 


Calumet & Heckla is producing at the rate of 
85,000,000 pounds of copper a year compared with 
54,510,000 in 1924. President Agassaz said at the 
annual meeting of the company. This is a larger 
output than for many years, he said. 


PITTSBURGH. PLATE GLASS 
OPTIMISTIC 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass’ president, C. W. Brown, 
says the demand for glass is excellent and opera- 
tions of the plant are close to capacity. ‘‘We are 
making satisfactory. profit even though prices are 
somewhat lower than last year,’ he said. 


I. C. MAY ADD SOUTHERN LINES 


Unverified reports from New Orleans state that 
the Illinois Central is considering the acquisition 
of three and possibly four small roads in the South 
with the intention of securing a direct connection 
from Chicago with the Gulf, and broadening its 
territory eastward and westward in the rich por- 
tions of northern Louisiana and central Mississippi. 


STUDEBAKER DIVIDENDS NOT TO 
INCREASE 


The Studebaker Company will not increase divi- 


dend rate at present, according to a statement by 


President A. R. Erskine. The company expects to 
pay off all bank loans by July 1. Collections, he 
said, totaled $17,600,000 in March, the best month 
with two exceptions, against disbursements of $11,- 
000,000. He believes that production for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1925 will approximate 40,000 cars. 


ARMOUR & CO. TO CUT COSTS 

Cutting the cost per hundred weight of tonnage 
handled by 5 per cent as compared with 1924, is the 
object of Armour & Co., according to announce- 
ment by President E. Edson White, who has 
passed word to every member of the organization 
to bring the desired result about. On basis of pres- 
ent expenses amounting to about . $120,000,000, 
budgets have been devised for every department 
to consolidate efficiency and economy. 


BOSTON & MAINE TO MAKE 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The necessity of raising funds to make improve- 
ments necessary to handle traffic offered and also 
improvements which would result in substantial 
operating economies led the directors of the Bos- 
ton & Maine to co-operate with the general read- 
justment committee in their preparation of a plan 
for the reorganization of the road, President Hustis 
of the Boston & Maine stated at the annual meeting. 
Operating results in 1924 showed remarkable im- 
provement over the previous year and even more 
favorable results are expected this year, he said, 
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but adequate credit would not be restored by one 
or two years of favorable results. Besides the $70,- 
000,000 maturities of the next five years, it was 
essential the road raise other funds for improve 
ments, he added. 


NASH MOTORS ANNOUNCE PROFITS 

The Nash Motors Company, it was announced, 
showed a net profit of $3,099,293 or $10.52 a share 
on the common stock in the three months ended 
February 28. This compares with $1,618,476 or 
$4.91 a share for the corresponding period of 1924, 
but despite the large increase, the stock sold off 
sharply after the announcement. 

C. W. Nash, president of the company, stated 
that sales for the quarter showed an increase of 
43 per cent over last year. “Our company,” he 
said, “has been in an oversold condition since 
January 1 and nothwithstanding recent additions to 
the manufacturing facilities, we are unable to meet 
the demand. Orders in hand for April are greatly 
in excess of our possible production and stocks of 
cars in the hands of dealers are 40 per cent less 
than a year ago.” 


DODGE STOCKS OVERSUBSCRIBED 

The initial financing in connection with the pur- 
chase of Dodge Brothers, Inc., was an overwhelming 
success, subscriptions to the $85,000,000 preference 
stock being estimated between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000. Dillon, Read & Co., the bankers in the 
transaction, state that public interest in the offer- 
ing was far beyond their most optimistic expecta- 
tions. They stated that applications were received 
from all types of investors, ranging from one sub- 
scription for $5,000,000 down to a multitude of ap- 
plications for one and two shares. The best evi- 
dence of the heavy subscription was the action of 
the stock on the New York Exchange. Trading 
on a “when-issued” basis started at 103, a high of 
108% being reached and 10014 being the low for 
the day. 


RECAPITALIZATION PLAN APPROVED 


Associated Dry Goods Corporation directors have 
approved a recapitalization plan changing the au- 
thorized 200,000 shares of present $100 par common 
to 800,000 shares no par common stock. Four shares 
of new stock will be issued for one share of the 
old. Samuel W. Reyburn, president, says he will 
recommend at the next meeting a $10 per share 
dividend rate on the present stock or $2.50 a share 
on the new stock. Stockholders will act on the 
proposal at their annual meeting on May 18. 

The directors also appropriated $1,015,000 par 
value unissued common stock as now authorized 
to be offered for subscription at such price and on 
such terms as shall be fixed by the directors to 
officers and employes of the corporation and its 
subsidiaries. 


MARKET OPINION 
Alfred L. Baker & Co.—The market is still highly 
professional and we would only buy selected stocks 
on soft spots. The French situation may for a 
time have a depressing effect upon securities al- 
though it is generally believed that recent develop- 
ments have been pretty well discounted. 


Scott, Burrows & Christie—We would advise the 
purchase of stocks on recessions. 


Thomson & McKinnon.—Regardless of business 
developments, it is usually safe to proceed on the 
theory that when a market does not respond to 
bearish news, there are influences beneath the mar- 
ket sufficiently powerful to dominate. 


James E. Bennett & Co.—We would buy the good 
motors, oils and coppers on all setbacks. Suggest 
covering short commitments. 


Paine, Webber & Co.—We do not look for any 
immediate change in the present level but expect 
the next: sustained movement to be upward. 


Stein, Alstrin & Co.—We look for an irregular 
trading market, in which certain stocks will con- 
tinue to show special strength. 
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HINGS have been rather quiet over the month with 
| the elevator and larger grain houses, as the 
weak markets have resulted in very light buy- 


ing, on a hand to mouth basis. There has been a 
good deal of mixed car shipping, including seed oats, 
seed corn, etc.. but the retail trade, as well as large 
consumers have been buying only short time require- 
ments‘on the descending market. Over the past few 
days of improved markets, buying has been a trifle 


better than it was. ‘ 
* * * 

Wheat millers have been letting grain stocks run 

lighter,’ with the result that there isn’t much wheat 

on storage with public or outside elevator plants, 


private storage of the wheat mills being sufficient for 
most of the wheat now being carried, although some 
of the millers believe that prices are due to start up 
shortly. 

* * * 

The Kentucky Public Elevator Company reported the 
smallest holdings in many months, with 154,000 
bushels of grain on storage, including 94,000 of corn; 
42,000 wheat and 18,000 oats. Daily handlings are 10 
to 12 and smaller, and shipments include a good 
many cars of mixed stock, especially sacked seed oats 
and feed oats. Considering the fact that this plant 
has a capacity of around’ 650,000 bushels, it merely 
indicates how small its present holdings are. New 
wheat will not start moving until mid July. 

a * * * 

Ed Scheer, of the Bingham Hewett Grain Company, 
remarked that things.were a trifle better than they 
were before the’ market strengthened, but that volume 
continued unsatisfactory as a whole. There has been 
a fair demand for white milling corn, which appears 
to be getting the call.on meal production for all uses. 
There has been some little business on feed as well as 
seed oats and just a little inquiry on Soft Red milling 
wheat. : 


cars, 
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Henry Freuchtenicht, local elevator operator and hay 
and grain déaler, remarked that ‘dairy business had 
been better, and that millfeed had been moving very 
well over the month. Mr. Freuchtenicht remarked that 
good weather and roads had resulted in larger move- 


ment of hay to market and low prices. Wheat and 
oat straw have been very sluggish, but race track 
demand for rye straw has been good, as there are 


a lot of horses quartered at Louisville waiting for the 
opening of spring racing season in May, and such 


horses are bedded in rye straw exclusively. 

ie See 

Hay prices show No. 1 baled Timothy, car lots, sell- 

ing at $18 a.ton; No. 2, $16@$16.50; light mixed, $17; 
No.. 1, mixed, $16; No. 2, $15; Clover, No. 1, $17; No. 
2, $16; Western Alfalfa, §$23@$24; Indian Alfalfa, 
$18@$19; wheat and oat straw, $10@$11; rye straw, 
$14. 

* ” * 


Oats are quoted at 51 cents for No. 2 White, and 49 


cents on No. 3, while White corn, No. 2, is $1.18 and 
No. 3, $1.15. Yellow corn, No. 2, is $1.15; and No. 3; 
$1.12. Mixed corn is selling at two cents a bushel 
under these prices. 

> * . 

Present quotations in Louisville on wheat show a 
buying price of $1.75 at 1.77 offered by mills for No. 
2 Red wheat. Short patent flour is quoted at $9.75 
a barrel: long patent, $8275 and cut offs, $7.75. Bran 


is offered at $32 at $34 a ton; mixed feed, $35 and $36 
and middlings, $36 at $38. Mills have not been willing 
to accept much feed business, as running time is in- 
definite, and production can’t be gauged. 

7 — * 


It is contended here that the option wheat market 
is taking the price of cash wheat into greater con- 
sideration, and well it might. Wheat supplies in the 
central states are getting very low. A local concern 
recently sent out a questionnaire to 600 farmers, 
country mills, grain men, ete., in southern Indiana, 
Tllinois and Ohio, and found only 350,000 bushels of 
wheat held in the sections and available, and this 
would be taken up on short order by mills in the dis- 
trict, if there was any active flour buying. It is re- 


ported that Ohio which had about 38,000,000 bushels 
of wheat last year is not anticipating much over 20,- 
000,000 this year. 


Louisville flour mills have been running three to 
four days a week over most of the depressed price 
period of the past few weeks, and have not been buy- 
ing much wheat. Orders have been slightly better on 
immediate shipment and contract basis since wheat 
started advancing. However, the Ballard & Ballard 
Company, reported that new business was hardly over 
5,000 barrels a day, but that shipping on old contracts 
had been slightly better. 

* * * 

With a better wheat acreage in Kentucky this year 
and good growing conditions over the winter and 
spring, the crop is looking very good it is said, as 
wheat, winter oats and grass wintered well. From 
March 18, until April 9, it was very dry, but good 
general rains fell on April 9, and farmers will be able 
to go right ahead with work which was being de- 
layed. Much corn acreage is in prospect. 

* * * 

Of the many, many big fine horses formerly used 
in the Louisville fire department the last four are 
being held temporarily for pulling service wagons 
about, but all engines, reels, ladder companies, etc., 
were motorized, the last company being motorized dur- 
ing the month. There are not very many horses owned 
by the city, other than a few in the sewer department, 
and the once fine feed and grain contracts are hardly 
big enough now to go to any trouble in getting. 


* * * 

B. M.. Renick, miller of Paris, Ky., and formerly 
secretary of the Kentucky Millers Association, has 
recently sold the Paris Mill, on Stoner’s Fork, at a 
reported price of $100,000, to S. H. Kash, salesman 
for the company for some years; W. W. Quicksall, 
contractor of Lexington; and James Drake, banker of 
Campton, Ky. In 1897 Mr. Renick, his father, W. H. 


tenick, and brothers, J. S. and Abram Renick, secured 
the property from the Paris Milling Company. W. H. 
Renick died a few years later, and in 1917 B. M. Ren- 
ick became sole owner, buying out his brothers. 

* * * 

William Augustus Smith, 87 years of age, for many 
years store manager for the Schneider Feed Company, 
Louisville, who retired some years ago, recently died 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. R: P. Sohan, Louis- 
ville. 

* * = 

William Henry Hodgkin, 48 years old, member of the 
firm of Martin & Hodgkin, feed and grain merchants 
at Winchester, Ky., recently died” at his home of 
pneumonia, after a short illness. A widow, two sons 
and a daughter survive. 
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TMOST care in the s sti 
one of the most important problems facing 


northwest farmers this spring, although it is 
considered likely that there is an ample supply for 
the district, says the business review of the North- 
western National Bank. Minute study of seed is im- 
perative, in view of the generally small yield and 
poor quality of the 1924 crop. There has been a fall- 
ing off in grain receipts at country elevators, very 
naturally, and at the city terminals. 

° * * 

Minnesota farmers plan to plant 341,000 more acres 
of Spring wheat this year than the yearly average of 
the last five years or 9 per cent more than last year. 
In Minnesota, farmers have signified they will in- 
crease the Durum wheat acreage 21 per cent over 
last year, the oats acreage 2 per cent, barley 16 per 
cent and tame hay 4 per cent, and to decrease corn 


4 per cent, flax 3 per cent and potatoes 9 per cent. 
> > * 


seed corn is 


Harry Shepherdson of the Quinn-Shepherdson Com- 
pany, and T. G. Winters of the Winters-Truesdell- 
Adams Company, both of Minneapolis, are now on a 
pleasure trip around the world, which will include a 
eruise through the Mediterranean Sea. 

7 — > 

A. E, Jacobson, aged 64, and head of the Jacobson 
Grinder Company of Minneapolis, died recently as a 
result of double pneumonia. He had been a designer 


of feed mill machinery for 20 years, and was the in- 
ventor of the Jacobson Feed Grinder. The firm will 
continue as the Jacobson Machine Works. 

* * * 

L. S. Gregory of the Gregory-Jennison Company, 
Minneapolis, is now on an extended trip through 
Europe. It is his intention to visit the principal 
battlefields of the World War before he returns. 

* * * 

Edwin H. Mathews, formerly in charge of the eleva- 
tors of the Great Western Elevator Company, died 
at his home in Minneapolis recently. 

= * * 

The Gopher Feed & Grain Company, a new concern 
in Minneapolis, has opened up offices at 318 Flour Ex- 
change Building. George S. Riegger and E. F. Wendt 
are the owners. 

. e+ * 

The Albert Dickinson Company, are having plans 
made for the construction of a seven-story warehouse. 
and 43 steel tanks to replace their plant at Elm Street 
and 24th Avenue SE., which was destroyed by a 
spectacular fire last fall. The total cost will be 
around $500,000. 

* * * 

The grain elevator at Sleepy Eye, Minn., owned by 
Edward F. Berkner, which was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, is being rebuilt. The cost is $30,000. 

* * * 

Contracts have been let for the remodeling of many 
elevators in the Northwest. Among them may be 
mentioned those of the Foley Milling Company of 
Foley, Minn.; Occident Elevator Company, Joliet, 
Mont.; Forbes Equity Elevator Company, Forbes, N. 
D.; and Farmers Elevator Company, Alice, N. D. 
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HE grain business here during the last month 
At has been very erratic, price changes occurring 

almost hourly—downward, for the most. - Wheat 
prices have gone to as low as 65 cents below the 
high point of a few weeks ago. Purchases of wheat 
by the local mills are said to have been very slow 
until the last few. days, the recent increase in mill 
sales having been accredited by several in the trade 
to the fact that stocks have béen ‘fairly low for 
some time and the recent break has enabled the mills 
to replenish their stocks to a certain degree with 
reasonable safety. A few breaks in corn have also 
been experienced. Export business has been rather light 
for several weeks, with a slight increase in wheat 
exports being in evidence since’ the first of April. 
One rather large sale of choice white corn was re- 
ported closed by a local firm for export from New 


Orleans. Export of wheat flour is reported by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, to be holding fairly 
steady despite radical fluctuations in’ wheat. There 


is quite a little comment to the effect that conditions 
will soon settle to normaley, with the advent of the 
new crop and with the more positive estimate of the 
volume to be produced this year. Several investiga- 
tors have lately reported crop conditions in Kansas 
and Nebraska to be much better than they were 
thought to be a month or so ago. Recent heavy rains 
are credited with materially benefiting wheat in the 
southwest territory, although the rains were at first 
thought to have arrived too late for any benefit to 
anything but corn. During the last week in March, 
local flour mills are said to have produced 94,000 
barrels, or 63 per cent of capacity, which is 5 per 
cent below a 10-year average and 3 per cent above 
the same period last year. 
. * * 

It is reported that the hours of the grain market 
of the local Board of Trade are to be changed on 
April 26, after which they will be 8:30 a. m. to 12:15 
Pp. m., excepting Saturdays when the market will open 
at 8:30 and will close at 11:00 a. m 

. — ” 

During the last week in March it was reported here 
that fumigation bin tests of the results obtained from 
the use of a chemical said to be sponsored by the 
Department of Agriculture as a means of killing wheat 
weevil in the bins were found successful by those 
making the tests. The chemical is said to have been 
applied to a star shaped bin containing 5,500 bushels 
of grain at the rate of 40 pounds to each thougand — 
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bushels of grain, and was allowed to remain in the 
bin undisturbed for a period of 48 hours. Then the 
grain was drawn out of the bin through the bottom 
and frequent tests made, so that a comprehensive 
knowledge of results might be gained. It is reported 
that not a single live weevil was found in the bin 
after the test, although the grain had been heavily 
infested with weevil, previous to the injection of the 
chemical fumigant, which is said to leave no residual 
odor after use. The chemical is sprayed over the 
top of the grain in the bin and allowed time to per- 
meate the whole contents. 

This was said to be the first time the chemical 
had ever been tested in bins although it has been 
used in box cars in the East for some time. The 
cost of the chemical is reputed to be slightly more 
than that of the carbon bi-sulphide, which is very 
explosive. 

* * * 

The recent report to the effect that Secretary 
Jardine of the Department of Agriculture, has ordered 
an investigation of all boards of trade, has apparently 
caused the Kansas City Board of Trade little concern. 
H. C. Gamage, president, is credited with saying, “We 
welcome any investigation relative to recent fluctua- 
tions of the wheat market. We have been constantly 
under the surveillance of the grain futures administra- 
tion, which maintains an office here. We send this 
office daily reports of all futures transactions on the 
local exchange.” 

* * * 

This spring has shown considerable activity here 
in the increasing of grain elevator storage capacities. 
It is said that additions and improvements under way 
and projected will add something like 5,000,000 bushels 
to the present capacity. Activity in this direction 
is greater than in any year in several previous ones. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy now has con- 
struction under way on the 1,000,000-bushel addition 
to the Murray Elevator, operated by Norris Grain 
Company. According to Fred C. Hoose, vice-president 
of the grain company, the addition to the elevator 
will be completed about September 1, bringing the 
total capacity of the structure up to about 2,600,000 
bushels. There are to be 36 concrete tanks and 25 
interspaces, and additional switching facilities will 
also be added. Construction is being done by the 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Company of 
Chicago. 

The Santa Fe is making improvements upon its 
elevator “A’”’ at Turner, Kan., which are expected to 
eost about $2,000,000 and will increase the elevator’s 
eapacity by 500,000 bushels. Wlectric power and 
switch tracking, facilities are said to have been in- 
creased proportionally. The elevator is said to be 
the largest in Kansas City and the second largest in 
the United States. It is operated by the Grain Mar- 
keting Company of Kansas City. 4 

The addition to the elevator of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Company is expected to be finished before the 
next crop moves, it is said. A 500,000-bushel house is 
being added to the present capacity of 500,000 
bushels. It is located in North Kansas City, Mo. 

Elevator No. 3 of the Washburn-Crosby Company, 
which was begun early in March, is well under way 
and is expected to be completed in September. This 
addition, which will enlarge the capacity of the plant 
here to about 2,275,000 bushels, is to cost approxi- 
mately $400,000, including building and equipment 
and its individual capacity is to be 1,100,000 bushels. 
It will be 100 feet high and will consist of 21 rein- 
forced concrete circular tanks, 25 feet in diameter, 
and interspaces. The daily flour capacity of the plant 
here is about 3,500 barrels. 

Another mill, producing poultry and dairy feed, has 
recently been completed and put into operation at 
a cost of about $125,000 by the Staley Milling Com- 
pany in North Kansas City, Mo. Elevator capacity 
is about 40,000 bushels. 

Several other companies have lately announced that 
they are considering additions which will range in 
respective capacity from 200,000 bushels to as much 
as 2,000,000 bushels. The final announcements of 
such plans will no doubt be made as soon as details 
have been definitely decided upon. 

Announcement was made early last month to the 
effect that the Kansas City Macaroni & Importing 
Company will immediately build an addition to their 
plant, to cost about $140,000, which will make their 
plant the largest macaroni factory in the United 
States. It is to cover an entire block when completed 
and production will be increased to 400 barrels per 
day, it is said. 

* * » 

Sigmund Steeg of Hamburg, Germany, visited in 
Kansas City on March 28, when he was the guest of 
George W. Hoyland, president of the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Company of which Mr. Steeg is the Hamburg 
representative. Mr. Hoyland gave a banquet in 
honor of Mr. Steeg at the Hotel Muehlebach which 
was attended by 21 millers. Mr. Steeg is said to have 
talked upon grain conditions in Europe. : 

* * . 

W. G. Bierd, president of and receiver for the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad, was in Kansas City, April 4, 
when he met in conference a number of representa- 
tives of Kansas grain interests. It was the reputed 
purpose of the gathering to consider plans for a 
large C. & A. Elevator to be built here. Mr. Bierd is 
said to have expressed the desire that, if built, the 
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elevator may be ready for this year’s crop, but no 
definite announcements on the project have yet been 
made public. 

* * * 

The local Board of Trade recently received the 
affidavit giving the details of the demise of E. J. 
Gissler, secretary of the Moffitt-Napier Grain Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., and a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. Mr. Gissler, who had been a 
member of the local board for several years, died 
very suddenly on March 4, after a severe operation. 
The cause of his illness and subsequent death is not 
known here. He is survived by his widow, Myrtle 
C. Gissler. Mr. Gissler’s end came in St. John’s Hos- 
pital, St. Louis. There are no heirs. 

* * * 

W. B. Dalton and F. M. Fink took charge of the 
local office of the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment April 1. Mr. Dalton, whose home is in St. 
George, Kan., is the newly appointed chief inspector 
here and Mr. Fink, the new assistant chief, is from 
Salina, Kan. Roth are said to have had many years’ 
experience in grain inspection, having served before 
in a different administration. J. J. Wilson of Moran, 
Kan., is the retiring chief grain inspector. 
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business in this territory during the past month 

and not much relief can be seen in the near 
future. The total receipts of grain as reported by 
the Denver Grain Exchange for the month of March 
were 519 cars and the total shipments 246 cars, which 
represents the lowest number of cars handled in 
many months. The mills report practically no orders 
coming in and many in this section are closed down 


Tos has been very little doing in the grain 
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while a few of them are still running a few days a 
week on eleven hour shifts, but this is only spas- 
modie and it is thought within a few days they will 
also close down. The situation seems to be one of 
waiting and many of the millers find it more eco- 
nomical to close than to maintain a Mrge overhead 
with nothing coming in. The feed situation is a 
little improved, that is, the southwestern states are 
buying in small quantities but there appears to be 
enough mill feeds in stock to take care of the de- 
mand at present, 
* * * 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of The Denver 
Grain Exchange Association, held March 9, O. M. 
Kellogg of the O. M. Kellogg Grain Company, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. Mr. Kellogg is 
a familiar figure in the grain trade and is widely 
known in Nebraska and Colorado among the producers, 
elevator operators and mills. Born in Iowa, Mr. Kel- 
logg later settled in western Nebraska at Stratton in 
the year of 1890 and he has seen that section of the 
country develop from a prairie wilderness to one of the 
best grain producing areas in the United States and he 
has had the privilege to take part in its phenomenal 
growth. 

In the year 1898 Mr. Kellogg entered into the grain 
business at the age of 21 with his uncle and formed 
what was then known as The Kellogg Grain Com- 
pany. For seven years this firm prospered, at the 
end of which time Mr. Kellogg purchased his uncle’s 
interest and founded the O. M. Kellogg Grain Com- 
pany with headquarters at Stratton, Neb. Mr. Kel- 
logg comes by his grain activities and keenness natur- 
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ally as his family for three generations before him 
were engaged in the buying and selling of grain, 
and it was the success of his forefathers that directed 
his efforts along the same line. 

In the year 1917 Mr. Kellogg decided to move his 
headquarters to Denver from which point he has 
been directing operations of his 11 elevators located 
on the main line and high line of the C. B. & Q. Rail- 
road in Nebraska and Colorado. His firm has estab- 
lished a reputation for square dealing among the pro- 
ducers as well as with the buyers, and he is one of 
the best known men in central and western Nebraska 
and eastern Colorado. 

Robert Quest of the F. C. Ayres Mercantile Com- 
pany was elected first vice-president; H. D. Williams 
of the Farmers Flour Mills at Berthoud was elected 
second vice-president; F. R. Houlton of the Houlton 
Grain Company at Denver was elected treasurer; and 
C. B. Rader, secretary and traffic commissioner. 

* * * 


The year just closed has been the most successful 
in the history of the Denver Grain Exchange due to 
the fact that Denver is becoming more and more 
recognized as a natural western market for grain 
produced in western Nebraska and eastern Colorado, 
also the freight rate structures have been rearranged 
favorably which permits a free movement of grain 
westbound on a competitive basis. A 14 per cent in- 
crease in the receipts of grain has been noted in the 
past year over the previous year with a 4 per cent 
increase in outbound movement, which indicates a 
healthly growth of the Denver market. 

* * * 

A recent report from northern Colorado shows a 
very dry condition with not much prospect of water 
for irrigation purposes unless the spring snows will 
be heavy enough to afford sufficient moisture for the 
irrigation ditches. In the vicinity of Denver during 
the last week a fairly good rainfall was noted but 
this did not extend to any extent into the production 
area. Reports reach us from California which indi- 
cate that the southern part of the state will not 
have a barley crop this year but that conditions in 
the central part of the state are somewhat better 
than last year. 

* * * 


One of the millers from. Denver recently returned 
from a trip through Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Kansas and reports a very arid condition especi- 
ally Texas and southern Oklahoma. It was stated 
that the ground is cracked open over large areas with 
no prospects of moisture and further that no rain 
has fallen in the panhandle of Texas for many 
months. 

* * * 

J. K. Mullen, president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Company, recently lost his wife. Mrs. Mul- 
len’s funeral was held Thursday, March 26, from the 
Immaculate Conception Cathedral at Denver and all 
of the grain firms and Exchange, as well as the mills 
throughout the territory, closed out of respect for 
Mr. Mullen’s loss. The funeral was one of the larg- 
est ever held in Denver and the poor and needy 
institutions of the city have lost a warm and generous 
friend in the death of Mrs. Mullen. 

* * * 

C. E. Williams of the Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, 
is making an extended tour visiting the flour and 
milling interests of the West, taking in Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago and intermediate territory. 
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interests are taking steps to have much of the 


overseas grain trade that has been handled through 
the Port of Philadelphia during the past few months 
retained for this city. Committees of the Commercial 
Exchange have already held several conferences with 
railroad interests and the matter is to be threshed out 
this month in New York before the Trunk Line Com- 
mittee. Heretofore, Philadelphia has enjoyed little 
grain business while the port of Montreal has been 
open. Not only are rail rates said to be in favor of 
Montreal, but elevator charges are such as to preclude 
any great amount of outside competition. In short, 
Montreal has had a monopoly on the export business 
while other ports have languished. It is to gain some 
of this business therefore that local interests are be- 
stirring themselves, and the manner in which ship- 
ments have been handled this winter is expected to be 
a strong point in their favor. All consignments 
through Philadelphia have gone forward. promptly. 
During the first three months of this year there 
were 133,827 barrels of flour exported through Phila- 
delphia as against 104,118 for the same period of 1924. 
Exports of wheat for the three months aggregated 
12,835,806 bushels as against 8,604,961 bushels for the 
1924 period; shipments of oats totalled 204,801 bushels 


reopening of navigation in the St. Law- 
the near future, local flour and grain 
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as against 49,893 bushels; rye, 464,233 bushels as 
against 19,286 bushels, and barley, 116,468 bushels as 
against 44,372 bushels. 

The receipts here for the three months, according 
to statistics of the Commercial Pxchange, are re- 
ported as follows: Flour, 727,077 barrels; wheat, .12,- 
969,559 bushels; corn, 323,671 bushels; oats, 770,016 
bushels; rye, 490,110 bushels; barley, 119,747 bushels. 
Flour and grain stocks held in Philadelphia public 
warehouses on April 1 included 162,675 barrels of 
flour; 2,265,750 bushels of wheat, 225,196 bushels of 
corn; 220,115 bushels of oats; 161,577 bushels of rye. 


* * * 


Walter T. Roach, chairman of the Philadelphia 
Committee on Uniform Grain Engagement Notes, has 
_ advised the trade that it has again become necessary 
to postpone the date the Grain Engagement Notes 
will become effective until on and after September 1, 
next, owing to the negotiations now under way with 
the committee representing the North Atlantic Export 
Grain Association and the Steamship Grain Engage- 
ment Note Committee. 

* * * 

During the month of March there were unloaded at 
the Girard Point Elevator of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 1,706 carloads of. grain, the bulk of which, 1,527 
ears, was wheat. The remainder was made up as 
follows: Rye, 118 cars; corn, 17 cars; oats, 49 cars. 

* * * 


H. Dewitt Irwin, vice-president of Barnes, Irwin & 
Co., grain exporters, addressed members of the At- 
lantic States Shippers Advisory Board at their 
quarterly meeting held here this month when further 
steps were taken on the part of this organization to 
co-operate’ with the railroads in the settlement of 
differences without carrying them to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington or the various 
state public service commissions. Clyde B. Aitchison, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was another speaker and he lauded the efforts of the 
shippers in getting together with the railroads in 
endeavoring to improve transportation conditions. A 
Contact Committee, consisting of railroad officials, 
was appointed “to act’ as the intermediate channel 
through which all problems arising in the board or 
its committees may receive proper attention by the 
railroads as a whole and to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of such committees representing the carriers 
from time to time as may be necessary to carry out 
these purposes.”’ 

The Committee is headed by T. C. Powell, vice- 
president, Erie Railroad; R.:B. White, general mana- 
ger, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; G. Metzman, assist- 
ant to the president, New York Central Lines; Nat 
Duke, traffic manager, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad; C. A. Blood, traffic manager, Le- 
high Valley Railroad; J. E. Roberts, superintendent 
of Transportation, Delaware & Hudson Railroad; 
J. W. Roberts, general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, Pennsylvania Railroad, and A. T. Owen, super- 
intendent of transportation, Reading Company. 

* * * 


Harvey C. Miller, president. of the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal and well known in the grain 
trade; Hubert J. Horan, president of the Commercial 
Exchange; Daniel J. Murphy, a. director of the same 
organization, ahd Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, have been named as members of 
the Shipping Committee which is to assist in the in- 
ternational exposition to be held here next year in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

* * * 

The. United States Shipping Board and Wright, 
Dickman & Pugh, steamship operators, have recently 
removed their local offices to the Bourse Building so 
as to be in closer contact with the city’s grain and 
maritime interests. 

* * * 

E. S. Gregg, chief of the Transportation Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington, and H. V. Smith, special representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce at London, re- 
cently conferred with influential factors in the local 
flour and grain trade, among the latter being Hubert 
J. Horan, president of the Exchange; H. Dewitt Irwin, 
grain exporter; C. Herbert Bell, president of the 
Quaker City Milling Company; J. W. Craig, president 
of the Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills; Robert Morris, 
chairman of the Grain Committee; Alfred J. Ball, 
foreign freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Charles Lyon Chandler, of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank; Charles I. Rini, Parker Commission Com- 
pany; Samuel McKnight, flour and grain broker; 
George M. Richardson, of the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal; James L. King, grain and feed, and B. Hoff 
Knight, manager of the Ocean Traffic Bureau. 

* * > 

Among recent out of town visitors on the floor of 
the Commercial Exchange in the Bourse were L. G. 
Groff, Minneapolis; George Butcher, Long Beach, 
Calif; J. Frank Webb, Smyrna, Del.; A. S. Turner, 


Chestertown, Md.; W. E. Nolan, Malvern, Pa.; H. 
Smalley, Bridgeton, N. J.; Charles Rodgers, Centre 
Bridge, Pa.; Stauffer Hiestand, Litiz, Pa.; R. N. 


Yerkes, Oxford, Pa.; George H. Cormack, Minneapolis; 
Elmer Ellis, Indiana, Pa.; L. C. Newsome, Pittsburgh, 
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Pa.; Stanley R. Miller, Norfolk, Va.; A: *H. Dillon, 
Leavenworth, Kan.; E. J. Behler, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
W. P. Fisher, Seattle, Wash.; T. F. Frickey, Montreal, 
Can.; S. V. P. Quackenbush, Scranton, Pa.; M. Luther, 
Minneapolis; R. M. Marquhart, of New York; O. W. 
Randolph and C. E. Bryant, of ROVEK, Ohio, and’'R. B. 
Bingham, Milleville, N. J. 
* * * 

L. G. Graff, former president of the Commercial 
Exchange, who has been spending the last few months 
in South America, has returned to this city. Others 
who have been vacationing during the winter months 
and have recently returned include G. P. Lemont, who 
has been at Pinehurst, N. C., and Ellis McMullin, who 
has been at Miami, Fla. 
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USINESS in the local grain and hay market suf- 
fered a set back in March, but at the beginning of 
April business took on a more encouraging 
aspect, following the bullish Government crop report. 
Receipts of both grain and hay fell off miserably in 
March, which was largely responsible for the loss of 
107 cars of grain and hay for the first quarter of this 
year, aS compared with the same period in 1924. While 
328 cars more of hay were received here than for the 
same period a year ago, together with slight increases 
in receipts of oats and feeds, the losses in wheat, corn 
and other grains were sufficient to offset the gains. 
Oats displayed surprising strength throughout the 
month with retailers and shipping interests reporting 
good sales. In view of the fact that receipts were 
small, elevator stocks were drawn on heavily. In the 
wheat market the milling demand was scarce and in 
good demand. More business was transacted in the 
Cincinnati hay plug track than in any preceding 
month this year. 

* * * 


The first definite step toward constructing a new 
building for the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange was 
taken at a meeting last month when members of the 
Exchange appointed a Committee on Quarters follow- 
ing a proposal by Frank L. Watkins, president, that 
the Exchange build its own home.. The .Hxchange 
now leases quarters at Third and Walnut Streets. The 
proposal which was made at the annual meeting of 
the Exchange was approved and A. M. Braun, F. B. 
Edmunds, George A. Dieterle, E. H. Heile, Trimble 
McCullough, Charles W.. Schmidt and HE. B. Terrill 
were appointed a Committee on Quarters. In an ad- 
dress following the dinner, which marked the seventh 
anniversary of the Exchange as a separate institu- 
tion, Mr. Watkins outlined its growth. “Our organi- 
zation has gone forward as have its individual mem- 
bers since that memorable Monday, April 1, 1918, 
when we took leave of the Chamber of ‘Commerce and 
began our career as an independent institution,” he 
said. Continuing his remarks, Mr. Watkins said: 

“While I have no desire to express indignation over 
the unfortunate atmosphere which had, been created 
at the time, nevertheless it is my conviction that 
reference to the complete reversal of the promised 
dire result will come to you as @ sooth at this time. 

“Never can-it be said and defended or sustained by 
any one that civic pride—pride in our community— 
was lacking in us. Were we not the ones who voted 
away our birthright so that the whole community 
should have opportunity to participate in the large com- 
mercial and civic moves which were promised? Had 
we held to the old idea of a strictly commercial in- 
stitution we would still be in possession of what we 
had builded. Qiowever, having given, we were sub- 
merged and our interests, and our sacrifice, were for- 
gotten. We do not begrudge it now, but we have 
learned our lesson. We have learned that we must 
function strictly as a commercial organization; that 
it is not possible to combine a purely civie organiza- 
tion with the commercial. This has been found to be 
true all over the country, the most recent exhibit of 
this taking place in Boston. However, we must not 
overlook our civic duties. There are a number of 
splendid organizations in Cincinnati, such as _ the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Business Men’s Club, and 
others, devoting their funds-and energies to civic bet- 
terment, and our members, as individuals, should as I 
know some are, associate themselves with such activ- 
ities. Our community needs everybody’s help. 

“And now, on this, our seventh anniversary, we can 
see that we have again builded. Our balance sheets 
tell the story better than any one can. We have 
liquid assets of over $41,000 and no debts! This we 
have to show after seven years, during which period 
more than $25,000 were spent to rehabilitate ourselves. 
This item of $25,000 represents expenditures for fur- 
niture and equipment, costing in the neighborhood of 
$8,000, now carried on our books at a depreciated value 
of $3,100, and other innumerable expenses, (all of an 
unnecessary nature in the light of the circumstances), 
including moving and other experimental expenses. 


“Now that we have ‘come through’ to this com- 
mendable status we must begin to turn our thoughts 
to again assuming our rightful position in the com- 
munity. While we, as an organization, have sup- 
ported city, state and nation through taxation chan- 
nels to’a large degree, which items are included in 
the $25,000, we should become owners of property— 
we should have our own home—our surplus forms a 
nucleus for this ambition to materialize. It should 
be our aim and firm purpose to bring this about, and 
I feel sure that we can. While the lease on our 
quarters does not expire until November 1, 1927, we 
must bear in mind that a matter of two and one-half 
years is but little time in which to lay our plans 
and to bring them’to fruition. Therefore; I strongly 
recommend that on this occasion you authorize and 
instruct the appointment of a Committee on Quarters. 
A few years ago we failed to take advantage of cer- 
tain opportunities, largely because of uncertain con- 
ditions. After our organization we could do no more 
than hope to reach the point where we could consider 
the home ownership idea, since conditions then were 
precarious because of the war having revolutionized 
our line of endeavor. On the heels of these changes 
came that much discussed change in our fundamental 
law of the land, necessitating the exploration of new 
fields. We are again taking our place in the sun as 
a grain and hay market, as you know from the statis- 
tical reviews which have been coming to you from 
time to time, until last year witnessed an increase 
in the grain business of approximately 2 per cent over 
Cincinnati's 1907 record, and within 8 per cent of the 
hay business record of that year. None of us can 
look into the future, but if the past few years may be 
taken as an indication, we must believe that we are 
well on the way to a larger market in both commodi- 
ties than Cincinnati was ever able to boast of.” 

* * * 


Contracts have been let by the J. Charles McCul- 
lough Seed Company for a building at Third Street 
and Eggleston Avenue... The structure will be eight 
stories high, 90 by 300 feet and will be erected at a 
cost of $600,000. The new building will take the place 
of the structure now occupied by the company at 
Fifth and Lock Streets. The building will be of steel, 
concrete and brick construction. The plant will be 
equipped with the most up-to-date machinery for 
cleaning and handling grains and seeds. All of 
the activities of the firm which now maintains sev- 
eral warehouses in the bottom section of the city, 
will be housed in the new building, except the sales- 
room which will be maintained at 288 Hast Fourth 
Street. 

= * * 

The Alpha Seed &-Grain Company, Xenia, Ohio, has 
brought ‘suit for $32,000 against the Dayton Power 
& Light Company as result of destruction by fire of 
an elevator in Xenia. Lightning struck a wire, which, 
the petition says, carried 32,000 volts and set fire to 
the building during a thunderstorm. 

* * * 

The Executive Committee of the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange has arranged with the Bureau of 
Standards of the United States Department of Com- 
merce to have all of the track scales under the super- 
vision of the Weighing Department tested. J. A. Hal- 
lan, weighmaster, has been in communication with 
George L. Burgess, Director of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, who has informed him that there 
is no cost connected with the service excepting local 
switching charges that may be assessed by the rail- 
roads for moving the equipment. The testing of track 
scales by the Bureau of Standards will be in addition 
to the regular test made by the railroads. 

* * * 


The Early & Daniel Company, receivers and ship- 
pers of grain and hay, with offices in the Carew Build- 
ing and branches at Covington and Erlanger, Ky., and 
Aurora, Ind., has purchased the 100,000-bushel capac- 
ity grain elevator of the Clifton Springs Distilling 
Company, situated in Northside, a suburb of this city, 
on the right-of-way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
The grain company paid $20,000 for the elevator which 
is of wooden construction and which has not been 
utilized since the world war. 

* * * 


Within the next few months Cincinnati will have 
a public grain elevator, with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bushels, operated under the Fed- 
eral Warehouse Act. The elevator will be built by 
the Early & Daniel Company, receivers and shippers 
of grain and hay, adjoining its 400,000-bushel capac- 
ity elevator at Hopple Street and the C. H. &. D. Rail- 
road crossing in Fairmount. The project will cost 
$200,000 to $250,000 and will be one of the most mod- 
ern grain elevators in the United States. It will in- 
clude 30 bins, each 112 feet high and 27 feet in diam- 
eter. The general contract for construction has been 
awarded to the R. C. Stone Engineering Company, St. 
Louis, while Bacon & Tislow, engineers of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will supervise its construction. The pres- 
ent elevator of the Early & Daniel Company in Fair- 
mount was purchased by the company in March 1923, 
from the Fairmount Grain Elevator Company, which 
then was controlled by Julfus Freiberg and the late 
Murray Eisfelder. The elevator figured in the amal- 
gamation of the Fairmount Grain Elevator Company 
and the A. C. Gale Grain Company with the Early & 
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_ Daniel Company. The transaction involved $500,000. 
The additional storage space which the Early & Daniel 
Company will obtain-through the erection of the new 
elevator will put that company and the Cincinnati 
grain trade as a whole in a better position to compete 
with the Eastern grain trade in the export business. 
The company is the largest receiver and shipper of 
hay and grain in the Ohio Valley and extensively 
manufactures special feeds. 
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HE grain receipts at Milwaukee are still light 

] as compared with a year ago. Losses are still 

being registered in many lines. The erratic and 
unexpeeted changes in the receipts are noteworthy 
when the March figures of 1925 are compared with 
those of a year ago. 

Wheat does not loom up as one of the important 
grains at this market, but nevertheless some very nice 
grains have been registered in this department of re- 
ceipts, with over 400,000 bushels for March this year 
as compared with approximately 150,000 bushels for 
the corresponding month a year ago. The supply of 
wheat is considerably more than doubled. 


The supply of corn at Milwaukee for the past 
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month, on the other hand, was exceedingly light. 
The supply of the past month was approximately 
1,300,000 bushels as compared with a supply of almost 
2,500,000 bushels for the corresponding month a year 
ago. These figures indicate that the corn supply was 
practically cut in half. This is in line with the small 
amount of corn being marketed at the other prin- 
cipal primary markets of the country. 

The oats marketing is also very light with only 
a little over 700,000 bushels received at Milwaukee 
for the past month as compared with a figure well 
over 1,100,000 bushels for the corresponding month 
a year ago. The loss in this department is in excess 
of 400,000 bushels. 

Barley, like wheat, is one of the bright spots in the 
grain receipts at Milwaukee for the past month. The 
supply was over 800,000 bushels as compared with a 
little less than 700,000 bushels received for the cor- 
responding month a year ago. The barley supply 
gained more than 100,000 bushels. 

Rye receipts at Milwaukee for the past month also 
registered a loss with 67,000 bushels as against ap- 
proximately 144,000 bushels received for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The rye supply was more 
than cut in half. 

* * * 

It is anticipated that the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce will follow the same daylight saving sched- 
ules as in Chicago. This rule has been followed in 
past year with very satisfactory results and similar 
satisfaction is expected with continuation of this 
policy. Milwaukee as a city does not have daylight 
saving hours, it having been condemned by voters at 
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a referendum. However, the grain men of the city 
are able to have a little daylight plan of their own 
by chiming in with the daylight saving rules of Chi- 
cago. 

* * * 

The net loss in receipts at the Milwaukee market 
for the past month was almost 1,300,000 bushels. The 
receipts for March 1925 were approximately 3,329,000 
bushels as compared with a supply of 4,606,000 
bushels for the corresponding month a year ago. The 
short supply of oats and corn is in large measure 
responsible for the poor showing in receipts for the 
past month. 

* * * 


Milwaukee grain men declare that they expect grain 
offerings will be light for the next 30 days or more 
as reports indicate that-~the farmers are rushed in 
the fields and there is neither time nor inclination for 
the marketing of grain. Local dealers point out that 
the receipts at the local market for the crop year as a 
whole have been running ahead of the previous year 
despite the loss shown in supply in various months. 


* * * 


Milwaukee’s exciting Board of Trade elections seem 
to be a matter of the past. Only one office was con- 
tested at the annual election and that was for a 
relatively minor office. Herbert H. Ladish and James 
T. Mallon were the two candidates for an unexpired 
term of one year on the Board of Arbitration. All the 
other officers were chosen without contest or opposi- 
tion. 

The officers as chosen are A. R. Templeton, president; 
Hugo Stolley, vice president; W. A. Hottensen, second 
vice president; and H. A. Plumb, secretary and treas- 
urer. All of these were re-elected to serve one year 
terms. 

The directors chosen were L. R. Fyfe and E. La 


Budde, both re-elected. P. P. Donahue was elected 
by default. All of these men will serve three year 
terms. 


A. §. Terry and HB. C. Christ] hold the two uncon- 
tested places on the Board of Arbitration. 

The three selected to serve the two year terms on 
the board of appeals were J. J. Crandall, A. R, Taylor 
and J. VY. Lauer. 

Mr. Templeton has given such satisfaction as presi- 
dent that the sentiment was apparently overwhelming 
that he should hold that office for another year. 


* * * 


The April rate of interest has been set by the 
Finance Committee of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce at 6 per cent. This is the same old rate which 
prevailed for several months, indicating a steady, 
stable money market. 

* * * 

William J. Fitzgerald, vessel agent at Milwaukee, 
says this will be an active season for shipping on 
the Great Lakes. Seventeen freighters are lying at 
the docks in Milwaukee. They are all being over- 
hauled, repainted and reconditioned for the shipping 
season which opens in a few days. 

The freighter William A. Reiss loaded recently with 
250,000: bushels of grain, mostly rye and corn for 
Goderich, Ont. This boat is almost ready to leave. 


* * * 


Liberal stores of grain at Milwaukee, as a result of 
the winter’s accumulation assure heavy lake traffic in 
grain at least for a time after the opening of naviga- 
tion. At the opening of the month of April the stor- 
age was approximately 425,000 bushels of wheat, 
about 1,475,000 bushels of corn, 1,550,000 bushels of 
oats, 120,000 bushels of barley and more than 570,000 
bushels of rye. Besides there were afloat some 149,- 
000 bushels of corn and 101,000 bushels of rye. 

In corn and oats alone, the storage is more than 
3,000,000 bushels. With wheat and rye totalling an- 
other 1,000,000 bushels, the total grain holdings are 
well in excess of 4,000,000 bushels. A large number 
of ship loads will be made up from this grain when 
the movement finally begins. 

* * * 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce was com- 
pelled to put another blackboard telegrapher marker 
to keep up with the grain quotations ,during the recent 
rush in trading in the market. The flood of quotations 
from the Chicago pit was overwhelming Mark Farley, 
the operator, so that he had to have help. 

> * * 


A new feed manufacturing plant has been put into 
operation by the Ladish-Stoppenbach Company in 
building erected originally to house the Parry Prod- 
ucts Company on National Avenue. This plant, which 
will have a capacity of between 10 and 15 carloads 
a day, will replace the mill of the company which 
was burned at Jefferson Junction last year, accord- 
ing to President Herman Ladish. 

“Wisconsin dairymen are strong for the home grown 
feeds,” said Mr. Ladish in commenting on the live- 
stock feed business. “At one time our country ele- 
vators throughout the state used to buy up grains 
to be made into feedstuffs. Now we buy very little 
grain in southern Wisconsin. Our elevators serve as 
distributing centers for our feeds.” 

The mill is modern in every respect and the ware- 
house has storage capacity of about 1,500 tons. The 
property is located on joint tracks of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul and the Chicago and Northwest- 
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ern Railroads, giving the best of facilities according 


to Mr. Ladish. 

The Ladish Company as well as the Ladish-Stop- 
penbach Company has been removed from 105 Wells 
St., to the mill. 

* ‘ * 


The establishment of the new Cereal Grade of oats 


has caused considerable dissatisfaction among the 
grain men at Milwaukee. Several concerns operating 
here who objected to this grade most strenuously 


have made protest by petition 
Agriculture at Washington. 
local grain men is that the Cereal Grade of oats is 
unnecessary and that this complication in grading 
might be done away without damage to any one. 


to the Department of 


The argument of the 


* * * 
Among the recent elections to membership in the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is that of Arthur 


M. Kuehn. 
* * * 

A member of the Board of Arbitration 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, James P. 
has resigned because of his removal from Milwaukee 
to Minneapolis. Mr. Hessburg will be associated with 
the Hiawatha Grain Company during the his stay 
in Minneapolis. The vacancy created in the arbitra- 
tion board was filled at the annual election of the 
Milwaukee Chamber. 


of the Mil- 
Hessburg, 


* * * 

J. L. Bowlus, the popular manager of the Transpor- 
tation Department of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, will continue in that office for another year 
by action of the Board of Directors. The board voted 


HUGO STOLLEY 
Vice-President Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 


to keep up this department and then 
to keep Mr. Bowlus at the head of it. 
* * * 

Edward Orth, secretary of Philip Orth & Co., dealers 
in flour and bakery supplies, died at the age of 3 
years. Mr. Orth was well known in-the grain and 
milling trades. He served as second lieutenant in the 
quartermaster’s department at Camp Custer for two 
years during the World War and was also a member 
of the American Legion. 

Mr. Orth is survived by 
four years. 


promptly voted 


his wife and one child of 


> — . 


William F. Ardern of the Milwaukee Western Com- 
pany has been elected president of the Milwaukee 
Rivers and Harbors Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization held at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club. 

Other officers chosen by the association for the year 
were Charles L. Dunlop of the Goodrich Transit Com- 
pany to be vice president and Elmer C. Striebel secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

More than 50 
present at the meeting 


association 
the 


members of the 
at which 


were 
proposed city 


ordinance affecting the construction of river docks 
was taken up. This will be introduced in the city 
common council in the latter part of April, 1925. 


The report of the chief weigher of the Milwaukee 


Chamber of Commerce shows that the size of cars 
of grain is increasing, but the movement is now on 
a very slow basis and applies only in spots. The 


1924 average of inbound grain showed loading of 1,400 
bushels of wheat, which was the same as the year 
before. The corn record was also the same for the 
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two years—1,480 bushels. The oats loading, however, 
gained 50 bushels and stood at 2,250 bushels per car 
load in 1924 as compared with 2,200 bushels on the 
average for 1923. 

Barley loading also made a gain of 20 bushels to 
the car on the average with 1,620 bushels in 1924 and 
1,600 bushels in 1923. The rye loading was the same 
for the two years—1,415 bushels per car. The flax 
loading was also the same for the two years—1,430 
bushels per car. 

The outbound loading showed a gain of 50 bushels 
per car in corn loading and a gain of 40 bushels per 
car in the loading of barley. Other grains were un- 
changed in comparing 1924 and 1923 loading records. 

* * * 


The Board of Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
“is seriously considering doing away with the mem- 
bership certificates which have been used. The Com- 
mittee on Rules.was asked by the Board of Directors 
to go into the subject with care and the committee 
reported back after investigation that the certificates 
did not serve any particular good purpose and that 
since they were subject to some abuse, they might 
just as well be discontinued. 

The Board of Directors decided that the Rules Com- 
mittee should submit an amendment to the rules to 
eliminate all referencé to membership certificates. This 
matter is now under consideration and such a report 
will be turned over to the Board of Directors shortly. 


2AM 
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#”ITH approximately 32,500,000 bushels of all 
grains in Duluth and Superior elevators as on 
April 10, available storage space in the houses 
was limited around the opening of the navigation 
season. Apart from about 2,000,009 bushels space 
left in the Consolidated Elevator Company's houses, 
space was at a premium in most of the other eleva- 
tors. Officials of the elevator companies complained 
of the slow eastern inquiry and the limited volume of 
boat space chartered so far for the movement of grain 
down the lakes. Moving wheat from the Head of the 
Lakes to Buffalo was reported to have been booked 
at 2% cents a bushel, as compared with 3% cents at 
the opening of navigation last year. A spurt in in- 
quiry for oats developed recently .as result of the 
sharp break in their quotations. Recent sales from 
prompt shipments aggregated 1,300,000 bushels, in- 
cluding 500,000 bushels reported by the Capitol HEle- 
vator Company. Boat space for Buffalo delivery was 
chartered at 2 cents a bushel. 

4 * * * 

Transfer of the Duluth Board of Trade member- 
ship of B. E. Baker to William D. Jones, connected 
with the Hallett & Carey Company, as trustee, was the 
only business change on this market during the last 
month. Mr. Baker has retired from the market after 
an experience of over 25 years, and his business is 
being wound up. 

* * * 

Grain men on this market who had been holidaying 
at winter resorts, have nearly all returned and are 
now buckling down at business again. The list in- 
eluded Charles F. Haley of A. D. Thomson & Co., and 
Ward Ames of the Barnes-Ames Company, who were 
at Miami, Fla.; Charles T. Mears and.H. S. Newell 
who were at Sarasota, Fla., and George Barnum, Sr., 
who spent several weeks at southern California points. 
* * * 


His friends in the grain trade on this market gave 
Ralph McCarthy of McCarthy Bros. & Co. a warm 
send-off on the occasion of his recent marriage. Mr, 
McCarthy and his bride are away upon an extended 
European trip during which they will visit points in 
Italy, France, England and Ireland. 

* * * 
formerly manager of the Tenney Com- 
but now president and treasurer 
of the Clifton Manufacturing Company at Boston, 
Mass., was a recent visitor on this market. Mr. Ten- 
ney still retains his interest in the grain house, and 
he expressed the hope that he would be back in the 
market here next fall. 
* * * 


KF. Cc. Tenney, 
pany on this market, 


The Occident Elevator Company will figure largely 
in shipments of Spring wheat and Durum wheat to 
Buffalo at the opening of navigation. Its shipments 
will go forward largely to the Russell-Miller Milling 
Company, its milling connection. The Barnum Grain 
Company has also been in the market for boat space to 
cover shipments of Spring wheat and Durum to east- 
ern millers for whom purchases have been made dur- 
ing the last few-weeks. All the elevators here will 
participate to some extent in the initial movement of 
grain to the East at the opening of navigation, and 
space will thus be made to move in grain held at in- 
terior elevators over the Northwest. With that 
movement cleaned up, it is figured that the run of 
grain from the country to the terminals here will be 
light, as information received by dealers from corre- 
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spondents over Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana 
has been to the effect that remaining farmers’ hold- 
ings of Spring wheat and Durum will not aggregate 
more than 10 per cent of their last season’s crops. 
In that connection however, H. F. Salyards of Ely 
Salyards & Co., pointed out that the movement of 
grain from country points had exceeded all expecta- 
tions of elevator and commission houses during the 
fall and early winter months. The high prices of- 
fered for grain, he said, had brought more grain to 
interior elevators in some districts than had been 
thought possible by experts. 
* * * 

Duluth elevator and commission men are feeling 
hopeful regarding the outlook for the new crop 
season. From advices received by them they are con- 
fident that the acreage, seeded to Durum over North- 
west this spring will show a substantial gain over 
last year, and they are sanguine that the aggregate 
acreage seeded to all grains will be the largest in 
several years as a result of encouragement afforded 
producers through the good returns from their last 
season’s crops. The general view held by operators 
on this market is that prices will be at a level next 
fall that will leave a fair margin of profit to pro- 
ducers. 

* ee 

Parker M. Paine, member of Logan & Bryan, Chi- 
cago, who was a recent visitor on the market here, ex- 
pressed the opinion that grain prices are now down 
tc a level where they represent actual values. In his 
view false values have been squeezed out as a result 
of the sharp declines in prices during the last few 
weeks and world supply and demand conditions would 
appear to warrant the belief that prices should be 
stabilized at’ around their present levels. He drew 
attention to the point that grain growers over the 
country were afforded the opportunity to dispose of 
their 1925 crops at high prices during the January 
market boom and that millions of dollars were put 
into their pockets as a result of their marketings at 
record breaking figures when the boom was on. 

* * * 

Members of the Duluth Board of Trade were well 
represented at the annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Grain Dealers Association, held at Bismarck, 
N. D. They returned convinced that much good had 
been accomplished at the gathering through discus- 
sions of problems that have confronted the trade 
during the last few seasons. Stress was laid upon the 
attention given to methods in vogue by some of the 
dealers and elevators at receiving points. Some of 
these methods have become primitive leading to con- 
fusion and serious losses of incomes. at times. Grain 
men here believe that with the general adoption of 
niore modern methods to meet the changing conditions 
in the grain handling trade all handlers, including 
producers, will benefit. 

* * * 

A greater disposition to make protein tests of Spring 
and Durum wheat samples has been noted lately by 
officials of the Minnesota state inspection depart- 
ment here. That has been brought about through the 
high premiums that have been paid by millers for 
Spring wheat running high in protein. Buyers have 
been governed to a great extent by the districts from 
which the cars have been received, experience having 
shown that wheat farm sections fun much higher in 
protein than others. 

* * * 

Traders on this market enjoyed the cigars at the 
expense of George Barnum, Jr., on the occasion of 
the arrival of George Barnum III at his home. The 
succession to. the grain business of that house is 
thus assured. George Barnum, Sr., is still in harness 
in the trade at 76 years of age, and he takes a lively 
interest in finding solutions of problems as they arise. 
He pointed out that he has never speculated during 
his long experience in the trade, confining himself 
closely to a commission basis. “I have seen scores 
of the crowd that were in the habit of taking flyers 
blow up and go out of business in my time,” he said. 

* * * 

Earl M. White, of the White Grain Company, com- 
mented upon a better trade in feeds and coarse grains 
having developed recently from dairying interests 
over the territory as a result of the lower level of 
prices that have been set. Feeders, he asserted, had 
been compelled to buy feeds as sparingly as pos- 
sible on account of their costs. 

* * * 

While stocks of around 12,500,000 bushels of oats 
in. Duluth and Superior elevators represent large 
losses to some investors on the way down from their 
high points of accumulation up to 58 cents a bushel 
last December, the elevator interests are not con- 
cerned as they are receiving regular storage charges. 
They noted that expert inquiry had picked up for 
oats at its present lower price level and they look for 
a gradual righting of supply and demand conditions 
with the probability of a reduction in the acreage 
seeded to oats this season. 

*. * * 

Dealers here were not thrown into a panic over the 
investigation into marketing operations ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture at Washington as a result of 
the heavy price declines. Operators on this market 
claimed to have been pursuing a conservative course 
for several] weeks back as they considered that prices 
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of all grains had reached a dangerous level at the be- 
ginning of the year. They had consequently been 
advising their clients to take profits on the long side 
and to go slow as regards getting into the market 
again. Said James Graves of the Capitol Elevator 
Company, “I had thought all along that the crowd 
who. persistently stayed long on grain at anywhere 
near the high points set, were sitting over a powder 
magazine that might blow up at any time.” 
* * * 

Specialists in the rye trade on this market were 
reported to have largely cleaned up before the heavy 
breaks in its market developed. A substantial quantity 
of rye was sold by dealers here for export, and it was 
shipped east before the close of navigation. Advices 
were that stocks held at Buffalo and Baltimore had 
been cleaned up. The Cargill Commission Company 
and the Barnes-Ames Compahy here were credited 
with having been largely interested in that trade. It 
is admitted that some holders in rye were badly hit 
during the recession from a top of $1.76 to $1.08. As 
a rule, however, dealers in rye on this market picked 
up some tidy profits. Dealers are looking forward to a 
good trade in the rye market again next fall, their 
advices being to the effect that a larger acreage will 
be seeded to that grain this spring. 

* * * 


Options taken several weeks ago upon sites at Su- 
perior for two proposed grain elevators have not as 
yet been exercised. There was asserted, however, to 
be every probability of one of the proposals being 
carried through. The rebuilding of another elevator 
owned by a railroad ompany was also reported to 
be under consideration. 
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ASH wheat sales have been draggy in this market 
C for sometime owing to the very small business 

that flour mills have been doing and to light 
Flour buyers have been 
holding off all through the large declines in wheat 
and up to the present time they have not been suffi- 
ciently restored to confidence to purchase in any 
quantity. Another feature has been that the grades 
of the wheat which have been received has been very 
low and of an undesirable kind. The good choice 
No. 2 Red wheat is always a ready sale, but there 
is not, sufficient of it being received to make a good 
market. The break in: the options naturally had a 
demoralizing effect on the cash market and premiums 
dropped from high levels to about nine cents over the 
May option but at present they have been doing some 
better and today they will figure about 25 cents over 
the May. It is generally conceded that there is not 
much good Soft wheat left in the country. Good 
Red wheat that was stored in St. Louis has gone bad 
in large quantities owing to the high moisture con- 
tent. This is no doubt true of the surrounding coun- 
try as there. is a great amount of unsound Soft 
wheat flour reaching this market. In two days there 
were reported four out of six cars, inspected as un- 
sound. Flour millers look for a better business from 
southern trade in the near future which will help 
the Red wheat market. The Hard wheat millers have 
not much to look forward to as long as Minneapolis 
continues to undersell them in thé eastern markets. 
The Minneapolis. May option which is usually over 
both Kansas’ City and Chicago, this week showed 10 
cents under Chicago, May and 3% cents under Kansas 
City May. Naturally the Minneapolis mills with fav- 
orable rates to the East have been able to undersell 
local mills by a considerable margin. 

* * * 

This last week cash corn has done a whole lot 
better than in many weeks with a very good demand 
from a wide territory and prices advancing steadily. 
The receipts of corn have been good and one en- 
couraging feature has been the constant improvement 
in the quality of the corn received. Prior to the last 
two weeks the corn which has been coming in has 
been very high in moisture and in other ways far 
from désirable. The present receipts are much drier 
and in better condition. It is generally conceded that 
the elevator stocks are not too heavy here and that 
local elevators have sold some good sound lots of 
corn during the last week. Manufacturers have been 
taking good quantities of the better cash corn which 
is offered. Both the options and the cash market 
have been advancing this week and the May option 
has shown a net gain of about 29 cents to 30 cents 
per bushel. 

* * * 

On account of the local cash oats market being too 
high in price the past week or so the local shipping 
interests have not been very active and the sales 
that have been made were mostly all to local deal- 
ers and elevators and the shipping business has been 
going to markets that are asking more favorable fig- 
ures. The premiums on cash oats have widened and 
the No. 3 White is now selling at five cents to six 
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a¢ 
cents over the Chicago May. Sample grade oats are 
selling at present at one cent to two cents over the 
Chicago May which’figures about three cents to four 
cents under the No. 3 White. Receipts of oats in 
this market have been moderate with small amounts 


of real good oats most of the arrivals being No. 4. 


and samples grade. Arrivals of No. 2 have been prac- 
tically nil. One noticeable feature of the oats trade 
locally is that the country the past few days has 
shown a disposition to sell oats to arrive at very 
close to the spot figure. 

* * * 

The millfeed market for two weeks or more lay 
dormant with but a scattering of sales and the offer- 
ings light. The last week though has seen a revival 
of interest and there have been some very good sales 
worked out of this market. The demand has come 
from a wide territory and dealers and feeders have 
taken fair quantities. The offerings have not in- 
creased owing to the very light operations of mills 
and this along with the demand has caused prices 
to work up to higher levels and to hold their gain 
nicely. There have been reports to local handlers of 
some good large lots being worked to Texas and the 
Pacific Coast out of the Southwest. 

* * * 

The largest tow of wheat ever shipped via barge 
down the Mississippi River to New Orleans for ex- 
port left here last week. The tow, which was shipped 
by Hall Baker Grain Company, consisted of six barges 
carrying a total of 436,000 bushels of wheat. 

* * * 

Powell & O’Rourke Grain Company has contracts 
let for additional tanks at the Brooklyn Street Ele- 
vator with a capacity of 300,000 bushels.. This will 
give the company, who handle very large quantities 
of corn for export, a total capacity of about 440,000 
bushels. 

* * * 

Henry Albrecht, of the Eberle Albrecht Flour Com- 
pany, local flour exporters, has returned from a three 
months’ business trip to Cuba. The conditions in the 
interior of the Island according to Mr. Albrecht are 
not the best owing to the low price of sugar and the 
tight money situation. He also reports much less use 
of Canadian flour in Cuba this year than a year ago 
owing to the high price of the Canadian products. 

* * * 


The annual baseball game between the pit men 
and the cash grain men of the Merchant’s Exchange 
will be played on April 15. The pit men advises that 
since the recent break in prices they will not re- 
quire any training for the game. 

. * * * 

The Merchant’s Exchange was closed all day Good 
Friday. 

* * * 

A printed sign bearing the words ‘‘No Money Here” 
hung on the safe in the office of the Luehrmann Hay 
& Grain Company, St. Louis, each night but failed 
to stop robbers from ransacking it and securing about 
$20 cash. 

* * * 

George Sackman of J. H. Ashbrook & Co., Mattoon, 

Til., visited friends on the Exchange last week. 
* * * 2 

The seed and warehouse of the D. I. Bushnell 
Seed Company was completely destroyed by fire with 
a loss amounting to over $150,000. 

* * * 

L. Busch Faust of the Chesterfield (Mo.) Farmers 
Elevator Company, is an applicant for membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. 

* * * 


W. C. Miller, local grain operator, has returned 


from a4 vacation in Florida. 
* * * 

C. O. Lamy of the J. H. Teasdale Commission Com- 
pany, large grain handlers, has returned from a vaca- 
tion in Florida. 

* * * 

Julius Cohn, president of the National Feed Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has returned from a trip through the 
Panama Canal. He was accompanied by Mrs. Cohn. 

* * * 

E. J. Houser,:-manager of the Olney Milling Com- 
pany, Olney, I1l., reports that the spring season is 
early in this section. Mr. Houser says that most of 
the oats are already in the ground and plowing for 
corn is in progress. He reports the wheat condition 
as fine. 

* * * 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
ealled a meeting of St. Louis hay dealers and ship- 
pers for April 15 for the purpose of discussing Fed- 
eral grades for Alfalfa and wild hay. There will be 
exhibits of types of Alfalfa and wild hay and St. 
Louis handlers have been requested to submit sam- 
ples of the various types received here in order to 
illustrate the quality and texture. 

* * * 


Grover Jones has acquired the interest of Phil Herr 
in the Knollenberg Milling Company at Quincy, Ill. 
Mr. Jones has been with the company for more than 
12 years. The founder of the company in 1876 
is F. W. Knollenberg who still owns some stock but 
who has been inactive for some years. The Knollen- 
berg Milling Company, in addition to their flour mill- 
ing business, operates a number of elevators in Mis- 
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souri and Illinois and has an extensive cash grain 
business out of Quincy. 
* * * 

J. M. Chilton, St. Louis manager of the Hall Baker 
Grain Company, has returned from a trip to New 
Orleans in the interest of the company. Hall Baker 
have been very large shippers of wheat out of St. 
Louis to New Orleans on this crop. 
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LTHOUGH stocks of grain at the upper lake 
A ports are enormous, shippers have not lined up 
many vessels for early cargoes. Bids of 3 cents 
for the first trip to Buffalo are not bringing out much 
. tonnage but it is expected that boat owners will fall 
in line at this rate before long. Some chartering for 
opening shipment has been done early this month in 
the Lake Superior grain trade but only a limited num- 
ber of boats to arrive have been placed. All the 
freighters that wintered at the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes have been placed to take grain on the first 
trip while several vessels have been placed to take 
grain at Duluth and Superior. Chartering, however, 
is not as active as usual at this period of the year. 

Several small boats have been placed to load at 
Duluth for Milwaukee at 3% cents and some carriers 
have been lined up for Duluth to Georgian Bay ports 
at 2% cents. Some figuring was done early in the 
month for boats to load at Duluth or Fort William 
for Chicago at 3% cents or 3 cents to Buffalo for the 
first 10 days of the season. The buying movement 
has continued very light at the lower end of the 
route. Boats that were holding winter storage car- 
goes at Buffalo have been unloaded or are being 
worked out as rapidly as possible. There is still some 
grain afloat at Erie, Pa., so that elevators at Lake 
Erie ports will be in good condition to handle new 
cargoes as soon as navigation opens. There has been 
a little movement of boats on the lakes but many of 
the channels are still choked with ice and it will 
not be until late in April or early in May before the 
season really gets under way. 

* * * 

The Hastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation of 
Buffalo, owners of the Concrete-Central Elevators, the 
largest in the port, took over the title last month 
to the storage elevator of the Electric Grain Elevator 
Company, which was acquired some time ago. Leon 
R. Lavigne is superintendent of the newest property 
of the Eastern company in addition to his duties as 
superintendent of the Mutual Elevator. 

* * * 

Negotiations are reported in Buffalo grain circles 
to be pending for the sale of the Monarch Elevator at 
the foot of Erie Street, by the Wheeler Estate to the 
George J. Meyer Malt & Grain Corporation of 1314 


MONARCH ELEVATOR, REPORTED SOLD 


Niagara Street. The Monarch is a concrete elevator 
erected 15 years ago with a storage capacity of 400,000 


bushels. The price involved in the deal is reported 
to be between $400,000 and $500,000. 
* * * 


Grain stocks at the Canadian Head of the Lakes are 
increasing steadily and only a limited amount of stor- 
age space is left in elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. Although stocks at the two Canadian 
ports are not as heavy as they were at this time last 
year, the rail movement has been very light during 
the winter months and if boats get a late start, 
stocks will register a considerable increase this month. 
On the first day of April, elevators at Duluth and 
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Superior at the American Head of the Lakes had 
32,042,015 bushels in store. Boats in the harbor were 
holding 1,009,005 bushels of wheat and 1,382,788 bush- 
els of rye, making a total of 34,433,808 bushels stored 


at the two ports. Stocks at the twin ports on the 
same date last year were 22,454,375 bushels. 
* * * s 
Indictments against executives of six grain ele- 


vators at the Port of Buffalo who are alleged to be 
parties to a conspiracy to freeze out the smaller oper- 
ators by cutting rates and accepting rebates are be- 
ing sought before the Federal Grand Jury, it was 
reported at the office of the United States attorney 
for the western district of New York. The grain 
men are suspected of violations of the Elkins Act. 
Several grain men have attended conferences with 
the district attorney and the entire situation has been 
thoroughly investigated. It is charged certain large 
operators are making a determined effort to wipe out 
their smaller competitors. In their so-called grain 
war, they have, it is charged, been cutting rates and 
giving rebates to Duluth, Chicago and Fort William 


trade in order to swing the business away from 
smaller operators. 
wee a 
Announcement is made by Ansley Wilcox repre- 


senting the Rumsey Estate of Buffalo that a plot of 
land on the Buffalo River covering about six acres 
opposite the foot of Hamburg Street has been sold 
to the Benjamin F. Schwartz Company, of New York 
City which plans the erection of a modern concrete 
grain storage elevator on the property this summer. 
Details of the proposed structure have not yet been 
announced but it is reported the Benjamin F. Schwartz 


Company, is getting bids on the construction of an 
elevator of more than 1,000,000 bushels’ storage 
capacity. The site is on the south side of the Buf- 


falo River with a frontage of 1,000 feet along the 
river and 1,000 feet in Childs Street. The City Coun- 
cil of Buffalo has approved a plan which provides for 
cutting off a point of land at the site of the proposed 
elevator and deepening the channel to 23 feet which 
would enable the largest lake grain carriers to reach 
the proposed elevator with greater ease. 

Directors of the Exchange Elevator Company have 
not made any definite plans for rebuilding the old 
structure which was destroyed by fire last September. 
At present the business of the company is being 
handled by other waterfront elevators, 

* oa * 


Four more boats of the SBuffalo-Montreal grain 
fleet of the Eastern Steamship Company, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo, have been launched within the last 
month by their builders in England. The new ships 
will be brought to Buffalo this summer and placed 
on the Montreal route as grain carriers. Edwin T. 
Douglas, president of the Douglas Agency Corporation 
of Buffalo, attended the launching of the steamship 
John B. Richards at Napier’s shipyards in Old Kill- 
patrick-on-Clyde, Scotland. Other steamers of the 
fleet recently launched are the Norman B. Macpherson, 
the Judge Kenefick and the John A. Holloway, the 
latter two being built at TEarle’s yards at Hull, 
England. 

* * * 

The American Linseed Company, a subsidiary of 
the Standard Oil Company, reports the sale of the 
treat Eastern Elevator in the Buffalo harbor to Levi 
S. Chapman of Syracuse, who has become president of 


the Great Eastern Elevator Corporation which will 
operate the structure. This is the deal which was 
rumored in this column by the writer last month. 


The Great Eastern Elevator Corporation has signed a 
eontract with the linseed company to purchase the 
linseed mill property adjoining the elevator site to 
the south for $375,000 within five years. Last Janu- 
ary, Chapman acquired the Dakota Elevator from the 


Buffalo Forwarding Company of which Edward 
Michael was president, for $2,000,000. The Dakota 
Elevator now controlled by the Dakota Elevator Prop- 
erties, Inc., adjoins the Great Eastern Elevator and 
gives the purchaser a half mile of waterfront in the 
eanal, river and inner harbor covering 10 acres. The 


total capacity of the two elevators is 3,700,000 bushels 
and the purchase represents an investment of $4,625,- 


000. It is reported the Chapman interests plans the 
erection of a new 2,000,000-bushel storage elevator, 
but details have not yet been announced. The Great 


Eastern Elevator Corporation and the Dakota Proper- 
ties have floated a total bond issue of $2,250,000 
through A. B. Leach Company, Inc., and the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo early this month absorbed 
a mortgage of $1,250,000 on the Great Eastern prop- 
erty. 

* * * 

The Washburn-Crosby Milling Company, Ine. of 
Buffalo announces plans for the construction of a new 
grain storage unit of 1,200,000 bushels’ capacity which 
will bring the company’s total grain storage capacity 


in Buffalo up to the 5,000,000-bushel mark. The new 
elevator will be of modern concrete construction. The 
eontract for its erection has been awarded to the 


Folwell-Ahiskog Company of Chicago. 
; ~~ = * 

T. W. Kennedy, general manager of the Grain Han- 
dling Corporation of Buffalo, has announced the fol- 
lowing foremen and timekeepers for the Buffalo 
terminal elevators for the 1925 season: Division No. 1, 
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Timothy Harmon, general foreman; John Griffin, 
James ‘Quinn, James Keefe, George Gridlestone, 
Thomas Naughton, Florence Driscoll, foremen; 


Dennis Carey, timekeeper. Division No. 2, Thomas 
Goggin, general foreman; Jerry Regan, William O’Con- 
nor, Joseph Livingstone, Michael Murphy, John Duell, 
John Clouden, foremen; William Mack, timekeeper. 
Division No. 3, Thomas Hempstock, general foreman; 
Thomas Barrett, James McNerny, Andrew Herring, 
Dennis Daley, Daniel Cavanough, Edward Clancy, 
foremen; Patrick Sheehan, timekeeper. 
* * * 

In its public offering of first mortgage 20-year 
6% per cent sinking fund gold bonds of the Greater 
Bastern Elevator Property, Inc., operating the Great 
Eastern Elevator :totalling $1,250,000, Frank S. Elder, 
who has had charge of the elevator for many years, 
says that at the prevailing rates in the port of 
Buffalo, a gross revenue of 2 cents a bushel should 
be earned and he says this is approximately the gross 
revenue per bushel earned in handling commercial 
grain at the Great Eastern for the last eight years, 
during a greater part of which time the rates for ele- 


vating and storage were lower than now. On this 
basis, annual earnings from only 15,000,000 bushels 
are estimated to be $300,000 with operating expenses 


and taxes of $60,000, leaving net earnings available 
for interest, Federal taxes and reserves of $240,000 
annually. The elevator, however, is capable of han- 
dling 30,000,000 bushels annually which would double 
the figures given in the offering to investors. 
* * * 

The Marine Elevator Company of Buffalo, early this 

month announced a public offering of a new issue of 


$900,000 first mortgage 7 per cent serial gold bonds 
at par $100 with the Buffalo Trust Company as 
trustee. The entire proceeds’ from the sale of these 


bonds together with about $370,000 additional funds 
received from the sale of common stock which has 
all been underwritten, will be used to finance the cost 
of a modern steel and concrete elevator with rapid 
unloading and loading facilities. The announcement 
of the new elevator was made by: the writer in this 
column some months ago. The Marine Elevator Com- 
pany is directed by Harold L. Abell as president. The 
company was established in Buffalo in 1881. It now 
operates an elevator of 650,000 bushels’ capacity which 
handled last year over 9,000,000. bushels of grain and 
turned away considerably more because of limited 
dockage and storage facilities. The new elevator will 
have a storage capacity of 2,000,000 bushels and 1s 
expected to be equipped and ready for operations 
about November 1, in timé to participate in the fall 


grain movement down the lakes to Buffalo. It is 
estimated by the bankers that the net earnings after 
all charges: including depreciation will average not 
less’ than $200,000 annually and it is believed the 


company will be able, to handle at least 30,000,000 
bushels, annually with its enlarged facilities. 
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HB past month has been one of hectic price fluc- 
T tuations, varying demand, and small movement 

of grains. Soft wheat has regained its premium 
and more. Local mills have been almost entirely out 
the market because of large stocks they have been 
earrying. Flour trade has been slow and buyers 
disinclined to purchase with grain markets so drastic 
in their price changes. Stocks of flour are far from 
large but the hand-to-mouth policy that has been 
prevailing for some time seems to fill bakers and 
jobbers needs. Millfeeds have been the leader for 
mills here with an advance in prices and an excellent 
buying power. Coming at a time when the flour 
trade is small makes it difficult for mills to keep 
up with their feed orders. One or two mills have 
been oversold at times and wondered how they could 
keep the trade supplied. Corn and oat feeds have 
not been so -popular, though corn prices have in- 
duced some buyers to take advantage of the cheap 
feeds. Farmers are reported to be holding some 
wheat for higher prices and will not let it go under 
$2. Present bids have brought out only very small 
amounts from the country. Mills being out of the 
wheat market have not helped conditions locally. 
Outside milling demand has shown more activity re- 
cently and may prove beneficial to wheat prices. The 
bullish Government report this week is considered 
timely as it will check the too bearish sentiment 
which has gained considerable ground. Cash corn and 
oats have been bringing good prices and buyers have 
taken the higher grades at fair premiums. Prepared 
feed and other buyers are in the market almost daily. 
Hay has been weak all month and lost ground because 
of the poor trade. Dealers say they do not expect 
any revival in business unless we have a short crop 
of hay this season. The southern demand which has 
usually been good most of the winter failed to appear 
this year. 

— * > 


The seed market has been full of surprises for 
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dealers and investors. Clover seed was expected to 
hold well above $19 but the trade has been slow and 
plenty of Clover offered so the price trend has been 
downward. Alsike was not considered worthy of at- 
tention from bulls, but under its own steam made a 
sharp advance. Foreign Clover has been stopped 
through exhaustion of stocks over there. The country 
was heavy buyers of Clover this year where money 
was plentiful, but where times were hard the farm- 
ers turned to other legumes. Seed shipments have re- 
duced stocks here so that the total remaining is not 
enough to worry about. October Clover has been get- 
ting good support on the declines and is thought 
worth the money due to the possibilities of damage 
during the hot months. Investors will turn to Octo- 
ber in greater strength if any Clover producing sec- 
tion shows severe damage. Timothy has been up and 
down and no one seems to know whether it is good 
property or not.’ Cash trade has been more than fair 
considering the large supplies of Timothy every- 
Where. _The price has advanced and dealers are hop- 
ing to clean up some of the large supplies now on 
hand. 
* * * 

Reports of the new crop of Winter wheat are far 
from encouraging. Southern Ohio and Indiana have 
quite a number of poor fields that need rain badly 
to save them. Some fields are beyond help according 
to farmers in the territory and they are abandoning 
or sowing them with oats. Spring wheat is being put 
in where it has been found adaptable. Oats seeding 
is finished in many 
for to give them the proper start. 

* * * 

A mesage from Leipsic, Ohio, recently said: “After 
a trip through central and western counties, reports 
show a large share of the wheat acreage already 
abandoned and do not think the state will make half 
as much as last year. It has been the dryest spring 
in years but promises a large corn and oats acreage.” 

* * * 

If Jess Young of Southworth & Co. had his way, 
the spring styles for men would be coatless. Jess 
believes in the dignity of the shirtsleeve brigade and 
makes no bones about it. 

* * * 

The grain elevator and large storehouse owned by 
J. P. Easton of Monroeville, Ohio, burned March 18, 
with a loss estimated at $100,000 which was partially 
covered by insurance. Phil Horn.who was formerly 
in business at that point has been managing the plant. 
The fire started in the grain dryer and spread rapidly 
burning several cars of grain and flour on track 
before they could be moved. A lumber yard nearby 
owned by Schneider Bros. was also destroyed. 

* * * * 

John H. Taylor, treasurer of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Company, 
abroad with his mother. 
weeks and visited many 
tries. 


They were gone about six 
interesting European coun- 


* * * 


Toledo will be hosts to the Ohio Grain Dealers at 
their annual meeting which will be held in the New 
Richardson Building in the new Chamber of Com- 
merce Club rooms on June, 23-24. From the rumors 
going around this will be one of the best meetings 
ever held and members will do well to spare two 
days from their daily grind to attend. ‘ 

* * * 


Paul M. Barnes, of the Toledo Grain & Milling 
Company, radio fan extraordinary, now has an air 
message sending station located in his home which 
is in operation daily. Paul has been installing sets 
for members of the exchange and found they were 
enthusiasts also. : 

* * * 

C. F. Barnthouse of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, who was 
a grain dealer at that station for many years, died 
during the month. 

* * * 

The winter grain cargoes have nearly all been un- 
loaded and shiped to interior points. -The harbor is 
ready to receive its summer load of big freighters 
which bring grain and ore from northern points and 
earry back coal. 

The intended crop acreage for Ohio as reported by 
State Statistician C. J. West will be somewhat larger 
this year. If permitted by the weather farmers of 
Ohio plan to increase their corn acreage by 4 per cent 
and their oats acreage by 7 or 8 per cent. In ar- 
ranging for a larger corn acreage farmers are in part 
attempting to make up for the corn acres they did 
not get to plant last year because of a very wet spring. 
But little increase is noted in the hay acreage in 
either Ohio or other states except in the South. This 
increase in the South is considered especially signifi- 
eant to Ohio hay producers because the South is a big 
market for Ohio’s surplus. With a 4 per cent increase 
in the sown acreage of wheat in this state all depends 
on the extent of winter killing whether there will be 
an increase in wheat acreage harvested. 

* . . 

M. C. Matthews, Cessna Township farmer, one of 
Hardin County’s leading agriculturists, won the state 
championship in the baking and milling test with his 
entry of Gladden wheat in the seventeenth annual 
Ohio Corn and Grain Show at Columbus, Ohio. Ac- 


* * * 


localities and rains are hoped’ 


has returned ‘from a trip) 


Forty-Third Year 


cording to the awards made public recently Matthews 
entry won with a score of 996 in a field of 10 com- 
petitive entries. 

* * * re 

Kent Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., Charles Kieser 
of the Kasco Mills, and Jay Gifford of the Oakland 
Coal Company, and their wives were the guests of 
Louis Chase, president of the United Mills Corpora- 
tion, at his home in Grafton, Ohio, recently. ; 

* * * 

Grain inspections for the past month were 83 cars 
of wheat, 333 cars of corn, 116 cars of oats and 5 cars 
of rye. Total, 537 cars. 

* * * 

Seed receipts for last month were 2,859 bags of 
Clover, 326 bags of Alsike, and 1,328 bags of Timothy. 
Shipments were 5,582 bags /of Clover, 2,211 bags of 


Alsike and 2,885 bags of Timothy. 
* * * 
Bill Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Co., and his 
wife, recently returned from a trip through the 


Southern States motoring all the way without a punc- 
ture. Doesn’t that sound like Bill? 
* * * 

Charles Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., celebrated 
his thirty-third birthday last month and was presented 
with a handsome 10 cent sparkler and a bit of spring 
poetry by fellow members of the office. Luckily he 
missed the whaling usually given those who let their 
birthdays find them out. Perhaps it is lucky for those 
who would. have tackled the task also as Charley is 
a Feeuyay member of the Y. M. Cr. 

Pn * =~ * * 

Arthur A. Cunningham of the Sneath-Cunningham 

Company, grain dealers of Tiffin, Ohio, was a visitor 


-on the Exchange floor during the month. 


* * * 


Fred Jaeger and Joe Streicher of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
are starting their spring training for indoor sports 
by walking as far as possible to get to work in the 


morning. 
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GREAT deal of satisfaction has been expressed 
A Baltimore grain trade circles as the result 

of the ruling of the United States Supreme Court 
March 14 upholding the decision of the United States 
District Court at Baltimore in the cases brought 
against Hammond, Snyder & Co., grain receivers and 
forwarders, 319 Chamber of Commerce; the Baltimore 
Grain Company, 304 Chamber of Commerce, and 
Harry C. Jones & Co., Inc., grain and hay receivers 
and exporters, 507 Chamber of Commerce. 

The Supreme Court upheld the ruling of Judge 
John C. Rose, in the lower court, that the Federal 
Trade Commission has no power or authority to com- 
pel the three grain companies to produce papers and 
books for the investigation the.commission was di- 
rected to make by the United States Senate to obtain 
information desired in shaping legislation to aid grain 
growers. “8 

* * * 

The embargo declared by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and the Western Maryland, Railroad Company 
at the close of 1924 and beginning of 1925 against 
grain shipments from the West was lifted by these 
transportation companies at the beginning of the first 
week in April. For several weeks before the ban 
was lifted, shipments of grain was allowed on permits 
until conditions reached the stage where the embargo 
could be lifted entirely. The elevator facilities of 
the three railroads are now such that all grain ship- 
ments can be taken care of. 

* * * 


Charles P. Blackburn of C. P. Blackburn & Co., 
grain receivers and exporters, 315 Chamber of Com- 
merce, is visiting cities‘on the West Coast and will 
return by steamship through the Panama Canal. Mr. 
Blackburn is accompanied by Mrs. Blackburn and ex- 
pects to be away about two weeks. 

* * * 


G. Stewart Henderson, traffic manager of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, represented the Baltimore 
grain interests at a conference in New York, April 
14, among members of the Trunk Line Association in 
connection with the proposed revision of the export 
ex-Lake granaries. 

* * -” 

The bulk of the 6,000,000 bushels of rye which was 
sent to Baltimore last December for storage purposes 
has been sold by Dennis & Co., grain dealers, 300 
Chamber of Commerce, as agents, to the Russian 
Government and is expected to be shipped from this 
port by the end of April. 

. * * 

Reserves of corn and wheat from last year’s crops 
held on Maryland farms, March-1, were slightly less 
than reserve supplies of the same products a year 
ago, according to a recent bulletin issued by John S. 


tj 


“dh 


April 15, 1925 

ie 
Dennee, statistician at Baltimore for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Hay reserves, ac- 
cording to the bulletin, are slightly greater than last 


year.’ 
* -* * 


Two full cargoes of Canadian flour was shipped 
from this port during the month of March for the 
Russian Government. Several cargoes of wheat also 
have been shipped from Baltimore to Russia since 


the first of the year. 
* * * 


Ferdinand A. Meyer of the Baltimore Grain Com- 
pany, 304 Chamber of Commerce, is spending 10 days 
in Atlantic City, N. J. 

* * * 

P. P. Donahue of Milwaukee, was a visitor on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
March 13. 


* * * 

N. M. Peterson and HE. B. Sutherland of Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., were visitors on the floor of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce March 23. 

* * * 

John Cadwalader, president of the Ericeson Line, 
steamboat owners and operators, and wall known 
among grain men in Baltimore, died March 11 at his 


home in Philadelphia. 
: * * * 


A. J. Oberg of Minneapolis was a visitor on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
March 28. 


SLUVONNNUUNUNIUNNUUOUOLOUEOOEUEAUUOUUEUEASEUEEUERST EAU 
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BCEIPTS of grain in the past month have been 
R light, and consequently business conditions are 

not the best. Local elevators are kept busy 
filling orders on contracts, but aside from that, things 
are anything but what might be termed brisk. The 
weather conditions in Indiana are not so favorable 
and according to official reports the rainfall is about 
five inches short. Many localities are plowing up the 
wheat fields and the crop prospects are not favorable. 
However farmers say that the prospects for a bumper 
corn crop are favorable as the conditions of the soil 
are unusually ,good. 

Farmers from Decatur County assert that the past 
winter was unusually destructive to the fall wheat, 
and the present indication is a half crop. Many 
farmers in this county are plowing’ up their wheat 
acreage and are sowing oats. The impression is that 
there will be a good corn crop, and that it will have 
a good start, as the condition of the soil this spring 
is unusually good, and the breaking of corn ground 
is in progress much earlier than customary. Early 
planting it is pointed out, means that with ordinary 
favorable summer conditions the corn crop will be a 
success. 

EE. K. Shepperd of the Cleveland Grain Company is 
rather optimistic about the weather and says that 
while there is considerable alarm over the present 
drought and its affects on the crops, the rain will 
come and make up for lost time. Elevator ‘B’’, oper- 
ated by this company, is running full force, and 
busy with filling orders. 

* * * 

Chas. A. Shotwell of the Chas. A. Shotwell Com- 
pany just returned from St. Louis where he met Mr. 
Young, general manager of the Kansas Wheat Grow- 
ers Association, and completed arrangements for rep- 
resenting that association in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia. Mills of any importance in the 
forenamed states will be quoted daily, by the Shot- 
well company. This company is also representative 
for the Simmins Grain Company of Minneapolis, 4nd 
quote the mills on Spring wheat. The outlook for 
business is rather promising according to reports. 

* * ad 

Urmston & Son have discontinued the grain and 
commission business and set forth for somewhere 
im Florida. Whether they will continue the grain 
business in the South has not been ascertained. 

* a * 

There will be a meeting of the members of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade in the Library, Board of 
Trade Building, Friday evening April 10, at 7:45 o’clock 
ealled for the express purpose of discussing the merits 
of the city manager form of government. The Honor- 
able Winfield Miller will address the meeting on this 
subject, after which the meeting will be open for dis- 
cussion. 

>a * * 

H. N. Bell & Co., brokers and commission mer- 
chants, and members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
located in the Claypoole Hotel Building, have closed 
their doors. Nothing definite as to the reason could 
be ascertained. 

* * «& 

The firms handling mill feeds and hay report con- 
ditions as a bitter disappointment, and the future at 
present looks discouraging. There is no demand and 
no way to create one was one report. Another report 
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claims that no matter what quotation you make the 
customer, somebody comes along and goes you one 
better. There is no fixed price, and when some dealer 
really is in the market he is flooded with so many 
different quotations he becomes bewildered, and de- 
cides to wait for a lower figure. 

* * * 

Arthur Swanson, who is in charge of the wheat 
sales of Kendrick & Sloan Company, reports some real 
good wheat sales. 

* * * 

Mr. Cromwell, crop expert for Lamson Bros., Chi- 
cago, and Geo. Bryant in the same capacity for Jack- 
son Bros., Chicago, spent some time in Indiana mak- 
of the condition of the wheat crop. 
Their report was somewhat unfavorable, and state 
that conditions would be better providing there would 
be some good warm rains. 
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EMBERS of the grain trade learned with keen 
regret late in March of the passing away of 
John P. Truesdell, aged 79 years. He was 
one of the eldest members of the N. Y. Produce Ex- 
change, having been a member for over half a cen- 
tury and was prominent in the receiving and export- 
ing of grain, primarily as a member of the old firm 
of Tefft & Truesdell, which later became Tefft, Trues- 
dell & Field, which firm had a branch office in Chi- 
eago. During his long membership Mr. Truesdell 
took a.deep interest in the affairs of the Exchange 
and for many years served faithfully on several of 
the Exchange’s leading committees. Mr. Truesdell 
had a host of warm friends and was highly esteemed 
by business men generally because of his high ideals 
and kindly nature, 
* * * 
_ Walter Trappe, the representative of the Norris 
Grain Company, returned to his post late in March 
after an absence of three months during which time 
he was seriously sick with typhoid fever. He re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from his numerous friends 
and associates in the grain and shipping trades on 
the N. Y. Produce Exchange. During his absence 
James Norris, head of the firm, came from Chicago 
to supervise the firm’s interests in this market. 
* * * 

Clarence S. Betts; who was associated with the 
old grain elevating and distributing concern of W. H. 
Payne & Son for 38 years, and of which he was man- 
ager after the death of W. H. Payne and his son Charles, 
until the business was discontinued early in the year, 
was warmly welcomed back on ’Change by his many 
friends early this month after a much needed rest 
of six weeks in Florida. 

* * * 

Henry U. Harris, son of the senior member of the 
firm of Harris, Winthrop & Co., and a member of the 
firm, is an applicant for membership in the N. Y. 
Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

David Coulter of Coulter & Coulter, flour jobbers, 
was welcomed back on ’Change late in March, after 
a seven weeks’ trip to England and Ireland mainly 
spent in visiting members of his family living in the 
north of Ireland. 

* * = 

Wm. H. Kipp, aged 79, has passed away. For many 
years Mr. Kipp was active in the distribution of grain, 
hay, ete. particularly while a member of the old 
house of Sam’l. W. Bowne & Co. 

* * * 

Harry H. Langenberg of Langenberg Bros. Grain 
Company, St. Louis, is an applicant for membership 
in the N. Y. Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Ansel S. Leo, an old member of the flour trade in 
the Produce Exchange, has resigned as an associate 
member and has been elected as a regular member. 

+ * * 

Sam Mincer, a well known grain operator on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, paid a visit to friends in 
a nine months’ pleasure trip to Europe during which 
he visited England, France, Switzerland and Italy. 

* * * 

Brinkley Evans of the Brinkley Evans Company, 
grain brokers, was warmly welcomed and congratu- 
lated on his improved appearance early in April after 
a nine months’ pleasure trip to Europe during which 
he visited England, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
> * * 


W. R. & W. F. Farquhar of Farquhar Bros., one of 
the oldest flour importink houses in Glasgow, were 
visitors in the local market late in March, being on 
their way home after a visit as far west as California. 

> * * 

Charles A. Robinson of the well known grain receiv- 
ing and exporting house of Robinson & Sweet was 
welcomed back early this month from an extended trip 
to the Canadian Northwest. He said that while floods 
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had caused rivers and brooks to overflow resulting 
in large damage to the surrounding country, never- 
theless he was convinced that in the main the soil 
was in generally fine condition for spring work and 
consequently it was the consensus of opinion that a 


large area would be devoted to wheat and other 
grains. 
* * * 
George R. Roys, grain exporter, has been elected 


a member of the N. Y. Produce Exchange. 
* * * 

Jack Hermes, head trader in the wheat pit in Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for James E. Bennett & Co., was 
a visitor on ’Change late in March. 

* * * 

L. J. Ryan of the Nye & Jenks Grain Company, 
Chicago, was a visitor in the local market early in 
April. 

* * * 

Floyd D. Crosby, with B. F. Schwartz & Co., Inc., 
grain and cotton seed oil brokers, has been elected a 
member of the N. Y. Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Harold E. Tweeden, Buffalo manager for the Car- 
gill Grain Company, Inec., has been elected to mem- 
bership in the N. Y. Produce Exchange. 

* * * < 

Paul W. Rahbek-Jensen with the Hansen Produce 
Company, Inc., is an applicant for membership on the 
N. Y. Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Members of the N. Y. Produce Exchange were sorry 
to hear that Albert Ruyter, age 71, had passed away. 
Mr. Ruyter had made many friends and admirers in 
the trade particularly during the time that he was 
general manager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Company from 1901 to 1911. 

* * * 

Michael Toomey, Jr., of the Raymond-Hadley- 
Toomey Company, flour importers of London, which 
is a branch of the Raymond-Hadley Flour Company, 
Inc., of this city, was a visitor in this market late in 
March. 

* * * 

The firm of Wade & Gardner, flour receivers of 
N. Y. and Chicago, has been dissolved. Mr. Wade will 
continue business under his own name in N. Y. while 
Mr. Gardner will continue in Chicago. 

* * * 

Announcement has been made by the Washburn 
Crosby Company, of the appointment of H. P. 
Mitchell as supervisor of domestic sales of feed- 
stuffs, division for the New York and Providence ter- 
ritory. Mr. Mitchell has been associated with the 
grain and feed job business as manager of the firm 
of A. F. Lane for the past eight years. He recently 
transferred his office to the New York office of the 
company at 17 Battery Place. 

* * * 

L. Weitzman, who was formerly a flour 
and distributor in Chicago but is now interested in 
the formation of a chain of bakeries, was a visitor 
in the local flour market late last month. 

* * * 

A. E. Reynolds of the well-known seed and grain 
house of Crabb, Reynolds & Taylor of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., received a hearty welcome from his many 
friends in this market early in April. 

* * * 

Archibald Montgomery, of the well known grain and 
cotton seed oil brokerage firm of Montgomery, Straub 
& Co., received a hearty welcome and cordial con- 
gratulations from his host of friends on ’Change when 


he returned from his wedding trip. 
* * * 


receiver 


The following have applied for membership on the 
N. Y. Produce Exchange: Harry H. Langerberg of 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Henry U. Harris, of the Harris, Winthrop & Co.; and 
P. W. Rahbek-Jensen of the Hansen Produce Com- 
pany. New members elected to the Exchange are 
Ansel S. Leo, formerly an associate member; George 
R. Roys, exporter; Floyd D. Crosby, with B.,5. 
Schwartz & Co.; Harold E. Tweeden, Buffalo manager 
of the Cargill Grain Company. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


By L. C. BREED 
Boston reporters were interested in the announce- 
ment that the landing of hay and straw in northern 
Treland has been prohibited, if bought from the United 
States or Great Britain. The landing of Canadian 
hay is allowed. 


* * * 


The response to the call for members to the new 
flour and grain organization is found to be very satis- 
factory and it is likely that in a few days the limit 
of 200, fixed in regard to membership, will be reached. 
The new name, Boston Flour & Grain Exchange, has 
been placed on the building. 

* — * 

Samuel Vaile Goble, for many years associated with 
Palmer, McElwain & Cole, food brokers, 131 State 
Street, Boston, died recently at his home in Brooklyn, 
after an illness of only a week's duration. He was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, and was 50 years of age. 
For 11 years he was New England sales manager 
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of the Post Products, Inc., and later became connected 
with Palmer, McElwain & Cole. In consequence of 
these connections, he became widely known through- 
out New England. 


* * * 

William E. Hardy of Rodney J. Hardy & Sons of 
Boston, died recently at his home in Arlington, Mass., 
after a brief illness. For more than 25 years he had, 
as a member of this firm, become widely known to 
the grain trade of this section. The company has 
had an office at the Chamber of Commerce Building 
ever since it was erected. The business was estab- 
lished by his father. Surviving him are his widow 
and three children. 

* * * 

The market on coarse grains of late has ruled ir- 
regular, priees changing nearly every day in sympathy 
with the unsettled condition in western markets. 
Trading is slow, buyers’ meeting only immediate re- 
quirements. Owing to the mildness of the season, 
feed has ruled dull with a limited demand and stock 
is:in exeess of the needs of the trade. Hay market 
dull and somewhat unsettled; receipts moderate, very 
little hay arriving that grades better than fair No. 2. 
Straw rules dull and about steady in price. Receipts 
of hay during the month of March 323 cars; straw 10 
cars. 

* * * 


The wholesale seed dealers report an excellent busi- 
ness. The season is about 10 days earlier than last 
year. Seed corn is scarce and wanted. 

* * * 

Receipts of grain at Boston for the month of March 
were as follows: Wheat, 12,795 bushels; oats, 213,975; 
rye, 10,000 bushels; barley, 122,200 bushels; malt, 6,090 
bushels; mill feed, 125 tons; cornmeal, 350 barrels; 
oatmeal, 1,799 cases. 

* * * 


Among the visitors to the Exchange, outside of 
New England, during the month of March, were the 
following: Frank G. Ely, Chicago, Ill.; O. N. Fleming, 
Kansas Flour Mills; Walter Quackenbush, New York 
City; H. P. Bell, Denver, Colo.; H. E. Tweeden, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; John H. Redden, Topeka, Kan.; Chas. EB. 
Peaslee, Rochester, N. Y.; W. E. Nash, Chicago, Ill.; 
W. E. Stohe, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. E. Jones, Wabasha, 
Minn.; R. C. Miner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; E. G. Brush, 
Moira, N. Y.; Fred B. Smith, Albany, N. Y.; W. S. 
Prior, Buffalo, N. Y.; Fred D: Peck, ‘Troy, N. U¥.: ‘W. 
P. Fisher, Seattle, Wash.; Geo. P. Urban, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; John M. Hawkins, New York City; R. E. Sterl- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for March: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Gee Cer -——Shipments- a 


1925 1924 1925 24 
Wheat, bus.. 1,216,222 1,380,621 1,109,253 1,296,316 
Corn, bus... 68,647 ILO Os OP eres Amare 754,828 
Oats, bus.... 71,912 S10, OTL An She eran eae 
Barley, bus... 331,767 23,354 301,500 23,333 
Rye, Bus, 5: 372,736 310,003 $01,132 141,428 
Malt, bus.... 73,209 6,688 24,058)" 7 seston 
Straw. tons.. 81 Dt re in ca 0,5) a ete ie 
Millfeed, tons 1,308 SOQ as.) cis eee ee eee 
Hay, tons.... 1,135 LEAS iy Bis 2 ete Divine a eRe 
Flour, bbls... 207,109 107.043 129,291 26,502 


CAIRO—Reported by M. C. Culp, Chief Grain In- 
spector and Weighmaster of the Board of Trade: 
rT eis 7a -——-Shipments-——, 


925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus. SOT WOU: aca  eene e 1,062,337 
Corn, -bus.... 44,646 264,993 297,593 33,459 
Oats, bus. 1,651,875 1,934,831 1,945,411 1,600,184 
SRO): LS sine sist fos a aids 114,166 121,342 


CHICAGO—Reported by J. J. 
the Board of Trade: 
Me Panty ipts———_, Saget —— 


Fones, secretary of 


: 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 1,05: 55, 000 1,610,000 2 498, 000 993,000 
Corn, bus.... 8,307,000 9.257.000 2 ,621,000 4,353,000 
Oats, bus.... 2,953,000 5,704,000 3,437,000 4,485,000 
Barley, bus. 660,000 819,000 257,000 386,000 
Rye, bus.... 98,000 287,000 10,000 32,000 
Timothy Seed, 

pr Pee 2,566,000 1,815,000 3,270,000 3,206,000 
Clover Seed, 

INGLY oe eb s 574,000 2,054,000 985,000 1,437,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, Ibs... 1,670,000 2,995,000 962,000 2,356,000 
Flax Seed, 

DORE ae 91,000 43,000 1,000 3,000 
Hay, tons.... 12,974 11,706 1,124 3,268 
Flour, bbls... 1,140,000 972,000 699,000 703,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by D. J. Schuh, executive- 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange: 
Rece Sj oie. —Shipments-—_, 

9 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 339,000 161,000 432,600 
Corn, bus... 621,800 462,000 376,600 
Oats, bus.. 436,000 218,000 220,000 
perey, bu 2,200 denen teat” operas 

ye, us ee eee Aaa 9,80C 
Kaffir Cor . 

ee © 20D tia ak ee iw See 
Hay, tons.... BSR OM Uo so aie eae 
Feed, tons... 4,000 9 Ja sst ate 


DETROIT— Reported by C. 
of the Board of Trade: 
jpecelpts——— a res eye 

1 


B. Drouillard, secretary 


1925 924 25 1924 
Wheat, bus.. S8,000 . 6s sweet 24,000: Ses 
Corn, bus.... 423,000»: vaictemacs BOO | te ont as 
Oats, bus,... S2.000' 2.0%» vane BS OGD) ce Aen. 
Barley, bus.. $2,000 | ssw Ue me nee Ree eee 
Rye, bus..... 14,006, \ 225.451) GS. S4NG Meee 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


DENVER—Reported by C. B. Rader secretary of 
the Grain Exchange: 
——Receipts——_, acne ee 
1 


925 1924 1925 4 

Wheat, bus.. 231,000 16,500 315,000 52,500 
Corn, bus.... 333,250 141,050 613,800 305,350 
Oats, bus.... 148,000 96,000 154,000 166,000 
Barley, bus.. 28,900 1,700 52,700 17,000 
Rye; |bUS» 5.5. 3,000 PDO. Writs se ee Le seetarels 
Kaffir Corn, 

as gr ccs eae 9,000 1,500 PSBOO oe -apacarecens 
Hay, tons PH WT ee OS Ute vehaisie ete 
Beans) (Carsine 1 2Gk we. Do) Hee eaueenstete 113 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 


er ae rT PE BRET S aw sak eR 


1925 1924 192 

Wheat, bus.. 2,351,573 1,398,322 511,823 694,817 
Corn, ‘bus... 147,927 2,637,099 ie, Pat cial een aha 
Oats; bMS: 5 35,540 271,533 6,454 5,840 
Barley, bus.. 143,807 16,284 87,027 6,593 
Rye, bus.... 281,560 574,139 eG LO Lire ter cache’ 
Flax Seed, 

lisse Necen ee 95,802 104,860 247,963 140,501 
Flour, bbls.. 114,855 57,085 70,365 73,410 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 
— Receipts———_, -——Shipments-—_, 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 8,480,726 2,541,991 878,226 1,603,169 
Corn, bus.... 4,635 3,033 4,635 3,033 
Oats, bus.... 3,128,829 3,568,166 572,208 835,966 
Barley, bus.. 1,049,659 661,715 86,008 153,031 
Rye, bus..... 153,619 PAE fee FS Ahnio.5 8 
Flax Seed, 

DUST. Sire vor 319,437 54,455 62,914 48,915 

INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 


secretary of the Board of Trade: 


m—_Receipts——_, Shipments-—_, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 115,000 226,000 66,000 208,000 
Corn, bus.... 1,576,000 1,310,000 1,279,000 1,105,000 
Oats, bus.... 466,000 810,000 510,000 918,000 
Rye; Duss. se 3/000 9,000 1,400 8,400 
EKANSAS CITY—Reported by W. R. Scott, secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade: 
m—_ Receipts—_, ABET ic sucetis «CTO 


1925 1924 1925 924 

Wheat, bus.. 2,374,650 2,616,300 4,276,800 2,578,500 
Corn, bus:.... 2,410,000 2,086,250 1.736.250 1,292,500 
Oats, bus.... 843,400 15,300 883,500 514,500 
Barley, bus.. 18,000 72,000 5,200 175,500 
Rye, Busisti st. 7,700 18,700 1,100 16,500 
Brans, tons.. 5,340 2,080 24,920 25,320 
Kaffir Corn, 

PAIS? Scie wees 497,200 398,200 337,000 294,000 
Hay, tons. 32,268 _ 28,368 16,056 13,440 
Flour, pbis.. 53,950 42,900 492,700 452,075 

LOS ANGELES—Reportea by Secretary of the Grain 
Exchange: 

7—— Receipts———, -—_Shipments-—_, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, carloads 132 LBL Racha ee ition teres 
Corn, carloads.. 78 BOF ME nba Meester gate 
Oats, carloads... 20 14. 5+ tniy Ai oe 1g apes oe 
Barley, carloads. 54 SY i acts tisat Meme et erauene 
Kaffir Corn, - 

bushels. : 19 Ors Hips aed ag ee 
Flour, carloads. 192 PL ae AS oro a OMS A Sighs 

MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 

m—Receipts——_, Shipments-—, 

1926 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 413,240 149,800 153,200: 222,075 
Corn, bus.... 1,294,595 2,478,400 513,136 1,243,641 
Oats, bus.... 730,650 1,150,600 866,083 1,730,150 
Barley, bus.. 822,905 - 683,200 277,998 233,750 
Rye, bus.. 67,920 144,330 84,560 34,125 
Timothy Séed 

ROSS wee eer hk 427,100 724,700 574,625 787,990 
Clover Seed, 

WSieis Siete 862,637 152,646 377,838 1, Ade 477 
Malt, bus. 15,200 36,100 289,600 25,000 
Flax’ Seed, 

DUB. eas die since 42,900 PEP Gt Re ROR ple mir eee 5 
Feed, tons... 5.410 3,550 11,058 25,559 
Hay, tons.... 428 1,644 288 492 
Flour, bbls... 83,250 125,930 * 55,500 89,610 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, stat- 
istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
BO ery em 7—_Shipments-—_, 


1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 5,725,470 7,481,790 2,868,610 3,482,400 
Corn, bus.... 1,984,060 2,112,680 2,140,280 1,321,130 
Oats, bus.... 2,553,260 1,832,190 3,536,590 2,079,160 
Barley, bus.. 1,492,510 1,158,630 1,220,960 1,083,750 
Rye, bus.. 286,970 449,810 157,150 306,330 
Fiax Seed, : 

Pear aioe. aE ad 229,280 126,410 187,920 
Hay, tons. 2,936 3,961 288 670 
Flour, bbls.. 68, 826 116,192 815,018 1,158,547 


MONTREAL—Reported by J. Stanley Cook, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
CORI A TS rh =) og IRE -— Shipments-——_, 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 901,842 TA Ab 1S a icat aes 24,620 
Corn, bus.... 7,528 4S BAS eS ck ths ,072 
Oats, bus.... 150,099 376,100 15,220 95,686 
Barley, bus.. 35,928 at SF a ek SPEDE Ee 
Flax Seed, 

AEE. scary bath 41,960 aS Bee nas ane 
Hay, bales.. 60,411 C45 SOR Dive unt 6 lei einer 
Flour, bbls.. 102,435 170,439 222,499 89,272 


NEW ORLEANS— Reported by S. P. Fears, 
grain inspector of the Board of Trade, Ltd: 
Receipts———_, ——Shipments-—— 


chief 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Cars Cars Bus. Bus. 
Wheat 945 13 2,977,727 3,702 
Corn os «> 112 146 288,667 965,983 
Oats 26 59 146,861 16,690 
Barley ..... 3 Ds (Each o's Teed AREER cs 
Rye 1 
2 


Gr. Sorghum. 
NEW YORK—Reported by H. Heinzer, statistician 
of the Produce Exchange: 


RTT hee ae ace ry tah 

1925 1924 192 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 3,575,600 5,611,000 4,457, 000 4,589,000 
Corn, bus.... 75,000 B45,000 wires a2tese 189,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,508,000 728,000 968,000 349,000 
Barley. bus.. 690,200 219,300 1,027,000 235,000 
Rye, bus..... 631,500 427,500 1,037,000 492,000 


Timothy Seed 
Clover Seed.. 


6,090 Bags 2,417 
Other Grass 


3,684 Bags 2,131 


rvs See aa 
Flax Seed, 
DUA: pass SRS.500. Soran cpa eaie aan es 
Hay, tons - 4,214 9,24 5,132 Bales 175 
Flour, bbls... 1,550,100 1,151, 688 955,000 534,000 


Forty-Third Year 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 


f the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
is Cait Sara Lame gee 


Ore Ok 058,800 1, 913, 300 1,370,600 

, bus.. 1,101,806 ,052, 
bane as . 1,610,000 2,892,400 1, "226,400 3,507,000 
Oats, bus.... 900,000 1,302,000 2, 098, 000 1,700,000 
Barley, bus.. 25,600 1 "400 ,800 52,800 
Rye, bus:.... 29'400 32,200 38 "200 179.200 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 


——R ts—— Shipments-— 
teiyasae 1924 rigs ae 
heat, bus.. 49,200) 49,900 i ’ 
eure bus.... 2,173,750 1,209,650 1,327,700. 783,400 
Oats, bus.... 1,005,300 1,199,800 1,218,200 1,204,200 
Barley, bus.. 119,000 39,200 57,400 22,400 
Rye, bus..... 2,400 2900. 0 ativan 3,600 
i Feed, 
bee es Pick 35,260 a6 ae 35, aan get 
Hay, tons. 2,64 7 
eiouky Upplsins 194,400 202,600 188,000 204,000 


PHILADELPHIA —Reported by A. B. Clemmer, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 
7—— Receipts——_, | Sule ee 


1925 1924 1 
Wheat, bus.. 3,922,863 rs 3,736,147 2, at See 
DUS 5» 75,085 SOUL. “Lateheie dene 4, 
Cote bus.... 335,746 142,653 95,968 #397898 
view DUSie cm eeeit art 181,2226 > eee Neer 
Barley, bus... «1,883, (30,3360 | ons ec). seers 
mown, bole .. 214,544 197,248 38,020 26,366 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Reported by Howard H. 


“Waldron, traffic manager of the Chamber of Com- 
Vie R ts Shipments 
——— Receipts——_ — 
925 is 1924 192 1924 
Wheat, Huss 178,368 | ieee QUT. LOL ab ee te EE 551 
Corns: busses wae 1 Dadi. pidaee se 25,225 
Oats, bus.... 146,303 197 1949 132,449 218. 411 
Barley, pus... 229,264 25,636 257,720 133,334 
Rye, bus.. Wed ete POSTON 17,187) Oy eee 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by J. J. Sullivan, Chief 
Inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Tape ae Shipments-——-, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, tons. 4,928 2,448 oie Fears se 1G 
Corn, tons ,0382 2,038 a: ae C 
Oats, tons .. 782 1,130 
Barley, tons. 5,395 20,087 
Bran, tons... 373 237 
Beans, sacks. 41,458 45,052 
Foreign Beans, 

Sacks: Avs wes 61,933 139,338 — «So fee eaeeieee 
Hay, tons 21569 4,693 Wn daiecaty 


SUPERIOR—Reported by E. W. Feidler, chairman 
of the Warehouse Commission: 
m— Receipts——_, PTY es a 


1925 1924 1925 

Wheat. bus.. 1,232,001 567,727 306,471 485,865 
Corn, bus.... 226,525 1,972,326 5,000 * Woeaweee 
Oates, (bush... 17,040 82,679 5,500- owmecers 
Barley, bus.. 125,418 T2773 40,000 VL 
Rye, bus... 2 47,165 262,488 ° viata) ee 
Bonded Wheat, 

DUS eee 61,185 8,668... 06-500 een 
B Oats, 

oak : ‘oe 8 6,385 2,586 6,160 ¢ ee 
ay Rye, 

ae ates 7,657 setePernfete Sra arate deere 

Fl d, 

ax ase eae 92,775 93,521 125,876 45,945 
Bonded Barley, : 

pon aaY ain 17,672 1,672 0 laelereaens 1,423 


TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


-—— Receipts——_, Shipments-—— 
4e3 ‘ 63, 40 974-510 904-585 
Wheat. bus;. 116,200 463,400 ‘ 
Corn, bus.... 416,250 463,750 246,400 277,900 
Oats, bus.... 237,800 356,700 740,355 142,085 
Barléy,, Duss is. sseacat L200) =: ‘iyccoheresyag tape on eeran 
RVC OOUS sv ts 6,000 18,000 43,530 386,260 
| thy Seed, 
pie ‘Ss if Gye Soe 1,328 1,215 2,885 1,670 
Cl Seed, 
bags eagharee 2,859 4,863 5,582 5,315 
ite Seed, q 
bags ss... 326 318 2,211 2,250 


EUROPEAN WINTER WHEAT 


Winter seedings of wheat in Europe reported to 
date to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture by the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome are below last year, reports from 
seven European countries showing a reduction of 
about 4 per cent. 

The decrease in Europe, however, is not suffi- 
cient to offset the increase in areas seeded in the 
United States and Canada, the Department says, 
the- area seeded in nine counties totalling 64, 
469,000 acres- as compared with 62,698,000 acres 
last year. This represents about one-third of the 
total wheat area of the Northern Hemisphere out- 
side of Russia and China. 


MOROCCO REPORT FROM ROME 


Favorable weather for crops along sections lying 
south of the Mediterranean, joined with heavier 
planting in those grain areas generally, have made 
this year’s wheat acreage in Morocco, greater than 
last year’s by several hundred thousands of acres. 
The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
places the 1925 acreage at 2,656,000. Last year 
2,332,000 acres were given to wheat. 

Drought no longer menaces the crops and average 
yields are expected. This information is particu- 
larly significant in view of the recent reports from 
North Africa of crop injury from dry weather. The 
average yield of wheat in Morocco during the past 
nine years has been about 10 bushels per acre. 


PURINA MILLS OPEN MAMMOTH HAY 
AND GRAIN STORAGE UNITS 


Ralston-Purina Company at Kansas City, Mo., 

took on the aspects of a real celebration. The 
president of the company, and three vice-presidents 
from the home office in St. Louis, Mo., were there 
to receive more than a hundred members of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, and other visitors who 
had come to inspect the new plant. Pathe camera 
men were on hand to get a film version of the 
trip through the haymills, grain elevators, feed 
mills, and offices. 

The Kansas City mills of the Ralston-Purina Com- 
pany have a storage capacity of a half million bush- 
els of grain and 3,000 tons of hay and are thought 
to be the largest mills of their type in the United 
States. There are two hay warehouses, having 
steel frames on concrete foundations that measure 
128x100 and 160x100 feet respectively. The head- 
house, of reinforced concrete, 
is 56x62x170 feet. The hay- 
grinding and storage plant 
were located at this point be- 
cause the company considers 
Kansas City to be the largest 
and most advantageous hay 
market in the world. For this 
reason also, sufficient equip- 
ment for grinding meal from 
hay was incorporated into this 
plant, to allow the company to 
manufacture’ an amount of 
meal large enough to furnish 
the product to its various other 
plants throughout the country. 

Switch tracks have been built 
close to the sides of each of the 
buildings, which are equipped 
with train-sheds, by the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Kansas 
City Southern Railroads. From 
50 to 75 cars may be spotted at 
one time and equipment for | 
moving cars after spotting has 
been installed, which allows 
respotting cars subsequent ts 
unloading. 

The grain mill has six stor- 
ies, and the elevator exceeds 
this building by three floors. 
Incoming grain is weighed in 
the cars by an _ ingenious 
weighing device which is _ lo- 
eated on the ninth floor of the 
elevator building and stamps 
the exact weight of each car 
upon a ticket. The scales are 
operated at all times by a man 
who is furnished and employed 
by the Missouri State Board of 
Grain Weighing so that certi- 
fied weights are practically 
guaranteed, and responsibility 
for any shortweights is totally eliminated. 

Another device, which held the attention of visi- 
tors on inspection and which is perhaps one of the 
most unique units of the equipment, is that of the 
thermometer reading projector which is specially 
designed so that the exact temperature of each bin 
at every five feet in its depth may be seen in the 
indicator of the machine at any time. This device 
is enclosed in a small room in the elevator and 
contains no other equipment. Many of the grain 
men who were present at the opening were very 
enthusiastic over the apparent accuracy of this 
machine and expressed their belief that it is one 
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of the greatest devices making for unusual safety 
yet to be seen in this territory. 

A thoroughly modern vacuum system is provided 
for the entire plant, some special equipment being 
considered necessary in the hay mill. 

All buildings, platforms, stand-tanks and cisterns 
are of reinforced concrete. Buildings are furnished 
with Armco iron fittings outside. The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
were-the contractors on all the concrete work in 
the mill but all installations of machinery, wiring, 
etc., were either made directly by the Ralston com- 
pany or by contractors under the direction of 
Purina foremen. 

The electric substation and the huge elevator 
tanks are constructed at the immediate rear of the 
elevator building which itself is adjacent to the 
main milling building. Storage capacity for half 
a million bushels of grain has been provided for 
in the elevator. 

Between the office and the mill buildings are 
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two concrete tanks of the stand-pipe variety and 
three subterranean concrete cisterns, which are con- 
structed beneath the tanks and extend to the west 
beneath the tracks of the railroad. These are for 
the storage of about half a million gallons of 
molasses, one of the ingredients of several varieties 
ef the chows manufactured. Each of the cisterns 
holds approximately one carload of molasses, or a 
total of three cars. 

The plant is equipped throughout with electric 
power. Current is obtained from the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company’s “Northwest Powerhouse” 
and the mill has its own substation which contains 


two banks of electric transformers with a capacity 
of 1,600 K.V.A. Voltage is stepped down from 13,200 
volts to 440, one bank transforming to 220 volts 
and the other to 333 volts. All motors are placed 
at precisely the point where the power is needed, 
to avoid any loss in power transmission. Thirty- 
five motors develop a total of approximately 1,600 
h.p., the larger one being equipped with special 
low-voltage and overload relays for their protection 
in the event of surges in the primary current. 
The office, which will be under the direction of 
the Kansas City manager, Louis- Stewart, formerly 
of St. Louis, is in a separate building of a single 
story, having an attractive exterior appearance of 
having been finished in stucco. The floors in the 
entrance and in the lobby are of tile, patterned in 
the familiar checkered designs which appear in 
colors upon all the Ralston products. The offices 
are well-furnished and conveniently arranged 
throughout, with one large private office room at 


the front, on either side of the entrance to the 
building. One of the front 
z offices is occupied by the 


branch manager, the other by 
the Kansas City purchasing 
agent of the company. The 
office of the plant superintend- 
ent is in the mill building, 

At the formal opening, after 
all the members from the 
Chamber of Commerce attend- 
ing had been shown through 
the, entire plant, Mr. Danforth 
greeted them in the office. He 
issued the formal welcome and 
further impressed it upon the 
minds of his hearers that, in 
view of the immensity of the 
investment required in con- 
structing the plant, it is the 
earnest desire of the company 
that the mills may be kept run- 
ming in full capacity at all 
times. Mr. Danforth expressed 
the view that he does not con- 
sider it possible to make the 
mill progress in its full capae- 
ity at once unless the company 
possesses the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and 
others who are in business in 
Kansas City. He said he hoped 
that business men in this local- 
ity might help advertise Ral- 
ston’s in a degree commen- 
surate with any personal re 
gard which they may hold for 
the company, pledging himself 
and his associates in the busi- 
ness to sincere endeavor to de 
serve any credit given them. 

Although the Ralston com- 
pany has been doing business 
for more than 30 years and 
now enjoys a considerable volume each year from 
every state from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky 
Mountains and in Bermuda, Porto Rico, Cuba and 
Central America and parts in Europe, this latest 
branch plant will care for only eight or nine states 
in the Southwest trade territory adjacent to Kansas 
City, Mo. All the cereal which is prepared for 
human consumption is manufactured in St. Louis, 
Mo., which is also the home office of Ralston Purina 
Company. Other large milling plants are operated 
in East St. Louis, Ill; Buffalo; Nashville; Minne- 
apolis; Kansas City, Mo., and Fort Worth, Texas. 

Products will be sold from the Kansas City plant 
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through dealers and consumers who buy in carload 
lots, by a force of about 40 regular salesmen and 
20 junior salesmen who will cover the entire coun- 
try on the west, northwest: and south of Kansas 
City not more distant than’ Texas, the Rockies nor 
Wyoming. 

‘Officials of the company were guests at the Cham- 
ber luncheon on the day of the opening and at a 
banquet-reception at the Bellerive Hotel on the day 
following. Mr. Danforth spoke at the former meet- 
ing on the subject, “Second Wind Wins.” 


CARLOAD COTTONSEED RATE 
REPARATION 

The Southland Cotton Oil Company thought they 
were paying too high a’ rate on cottonseed ship- 
ments, and when they got no promise of satis- 
factory adjustments from Missouri Pacific Railroad 
officials, the matter was put before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Lately, the cotton’ oil com- 
pany was awarded reparations by the Commission 
end the fact was brought out definitely that rates 
on cottonseed, in carloads, from certain points on 
ihe Missouri Pacific in northern Louisiana and 
southern Arkansas to Jackson, Miss., are not to 
exceed 3.5 cents per 100 pounds. The rates as- 
sailed, from points on the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
and Pacific to Jackson, remain ‘unchanged by the 
Commission. 


THE COLOR AND TASTE OF FEEDS 


When you are selling a customer grains that he 
is to take home and mix himself, he should be 
warned, if he is new at. the game, that color and 
taste of mash for hens are things that must be 
watched, if the best results are to be obtained. 

A hen does not have as keen a sense of taste as 
a human being, and there are some’ grains possibly 
that she cannot distinguish from others. Some 
feeds though, she dislikes and if they make up any 
appreciable part of the mash, the quantity eaten 
will be reduced. ; 

Linseed meal, bean meals, and ground hulls must 
be used only to a limited-extent. Blood meals, rye 
and. cottonseed meal, should be left out of the 
ration: Wheat bran and millet are probably the 
best-liked fibrous feeds.- Light!colored mashes are 
usually eaten more: readily. than dark ones. 

Undoubtedly hens.-or flocks develop individual 
likes and dislikes. Birds raised on kafir for in- 
stance may like it, while another flock to which it 
is newly introduced may practically refuse to eat it, 


GORDON RAPS FLAXSEED CRUSHERS 
John B. Gordon, frankly a spokesman for the 
United States linseed oil user,’ and representative 
of. the Bureau of Raw Materials, which filed the 
application for a reduction in the duty on flaxseed, 
declares that there has been a great deal of mis- 
information circulated about the whole matter. 

“The philosophy of the flaxseéd crushers,” he says, 
“as presented indirectly by those working in their 
behalf, to the effect that the linseed oil tariff must 
not be lowered, otherwise the price of flaxseed will 
be reduced, if followed to its logical conclusion 
amounts in effect to their saying ‘place a duty of 
$5 per gallon on linseed oil because it helps the 
grower, but leave the duty on flaxseed where it is 
in order that we may import all the foreign flax- 
seed we need.’ 

“The true facts are that the flaxseed crushers 
estopped since Juné, 1923, by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court from exploiting Jin- 
seed oil consumers by means of a price fixing or- 
ganization (the Armstrong Bureau) seek now to 
tighten their hold upon that other means of charg- 
ing unreasonable prices for their_ finished product 
—the excessive linseed oil tariff.” 

President Coolidge has not been Swept away by 
this line of argument, nor by the suggestions of 
those strenuously opposing the reduction. He has 
indicated that he is in sympathy with the flaxseed 
growers, yet some weight was given by him, it is 
known, to the views of Representative Newton, of 
Minnesota, whose statements favor the crushing 
interests. : 

“The tariff on linseed oil is not prohibitory,” Mr. 
Newton declared. “There are importations prac- 
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tically daily. The Northwest does not wish there 
to be a return of conditions existing before the 
enactment of the Fordney tariff law, when flaxseed 
crushing ‘plants were forced out of business be- 
cause there was an inadequate compensatory duty 
on linseed oil, compared with the rate of duty on 
flaxseed under the Emergency Tariff Act.” 


“FEED” COMPANIES INTRODUCE 
SCOTCH BRAND 

A report is at hand from Kansas City, Mo., fn 
which chicken feed shipments, prohibition agents, 
cyster’ shell, and bottles, are all strangely mingled. 
The suspicions of the Kansas City police, to say 
nothing of the loeal prohibition enforcement unit, 
were aroused when their attention was brought to 
figures indicating a great and sudden boom in the 
chicken feed business. 

Most of the business, it developed, was carried 
on in the name of feed companies not previously 
heard of, and the particular brand of which the 
company’s salesmen had been working up such a 
demand, it was learned, came largely from Gulf 
ports. These companies did not bother with any- 
thing so complicated as a balanced ration; most 


‘Of the cars shipped contained only oyster shells. 


More oyster shell was reported to be on reserve in 
their warehouses. 

The shell feed boom was of brief duration though, 
as one car shipment was rudely seized by the au- 
thorities and found to contain largely Scotch 
whiskey, neatly bottled in ‘fifths.’ The cases, 
which nestled trustingly among the sacks of oyster 
shell, were confiscated, along with the stocks from 
the warehouse, and business is slow again for the 
“feed” dealers. ; 


MILK OR GRAIN FOR CALVES? 

No one can expect to get rich, quickly at least, 
from selling calf feeds, because the volume is small 
in comparison with cow feed volume, and during 
the early period of a calf’s development, grain feed- 
ing is out of the question altogether. But if a 
miller, handling feeds as a sideline, can give a 
timely tip to certain of his customers that need. it, 
and so help them to develop healthy cows from the 
heifer calves, it means so many more sacks of feed 
needed for the ration of the additional heifers when 
they reach the period of maximum feeding. 

According to H. M. Jones, dairy specialist at the 
South Dakota State College, raising the calf on 
whole milk is not economical, but it is necessary 
that the whole milk be fed at least the first two 
or three weeks of the calf’s life. After that, he 
suggests a gradual shifting of skimmilk plus a grain 
ration of ground oats and corn. The cause of an 
“undersized” cow, he says, can usually be traced 
to too scanty feeding during the early period of her 
life. It is pointed out that the usefulness of many 
a good cow is impaired by neglect or mistreatment 
as a calf. 


DECREASE IN CATTLE ON FEED 

There was a considerable decrease in the number 
of cattle on feed on January 1, 1925, in the 11 
corn-belt states’ as compared to January 1 of last 
year, the decrease being greater in the states west 
of-the Mississippi River. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture places the average amount 
at 82 per cent with 87 per cent east of the river 
and 81 per cent west of the Mississippi. 


PUTS CLOTHES ON POULTRY 

Displays that make the trade stop and look, are 
not limited to jewelry and haberdashery shops. 
Even if there is not a window available for show- 
ing the feed merchandise of a store there is prob- 
ably a corner or some small space near the door 
that can be put to work, advertising the feeds on 
hand. 

A certain Lincoln, Neb., feed merchant got the 
attention of prospective poultry feed buyers by 
dressing up a rooster and a hen in clothes of rakish 
cut, and letting them parade up and down before 
a display of feed bags in his window. The same 
idea could possibly be worked out using a large 
box with wire netting stretched across the front 
side. 


Forty-Third Year 


NATIONAL SUMMARY OF FEED 
REVENUE LAWS 
How 43 different states provide revemiue to en- 
force the feedingstuffs laws on their statute books, 


is shown in the following list. In condensed form, 


it is impossible to show even a limited amount of 
the details involved, but the salient points of each 
states regulations are available for comparison in 
this condensation. The information was compiled 
recently by the Missouri State Board of Agriculture. 


Alabama—$2 per brand and 20 cents per ton, om all 
livestock Bae soaitke feeds, with exemptions of whole 
seeds, whole grains, unmixed grain meals, whole hays 
or other forage, exemptions being similar. to Misso’ 
law. ; 

Arizona—No registration or tonnage. fees. 


Arkansas—20 cents per ton, exempting certain um- 
mixed feeds not distinguished by brand mame. 
but 


lifornia—No registration or tonnage fee, | 
dngne aso stein ent in America in label require- 
bei b Oo strati tonnage fees, but 

Colorad No regi: on or to i 
penalties are “not more than $500 or one year im- 
prisenment, or both fine and imprisonment _for first 
violation; not less than $1,000 or one year’s Imprison- 
ment, or both, for secomd and each subsequent viola- 
tion.’”” 

Conmecticut—No registration or tonnage fees, but 
certaim special regulations including forbiddimg use 
of wire or other metal tag fastener. 

Delaware—$1 per year registration and 10 cents per 
ton tonnage fee, exemptions similar to Missouri. Ton- 
nage paid at first of each year without use of stamps 
being paid on affidavit basis, off sales in state for pre- 
ceding year. es . 

Florida—25 cents per ton, stamps attached. Bx- 
emptions similar to Missouri with chops added, ex- 
emptions to not contain less tham 10 per cent crwde 
fiber. 

Georgia—20 cents per ton, but omly 10 cents on cot- 
ton Ben meal. Exemptions similar to Missouri. 
tamps attached. 

z Tilinois—$25 per brand per year or part of year. 
Exemptions similar to Missouri, but including in ex- 
emptions pure wheat bran or pure wheat middlingss 
not containing screenings or other substances. 

Indiana—16 cents tonnage fees. Stamps or tags 
attached as sold by state. Stringemt regulations re~ 
quiring showing percentages of quantities of foreign 
mineral matter or other foreign substances, the latter 
enumerated to include rice hulls, chaff, mill sweep- 
ings, peanut shells, corn bran, corn c¢ob meal, oat 
hulls, oat clippings, or other materials off little or no 
feeding value. 

Iowa—10 cents per ton tonnage fees. Tax tags or 
stamps attached. Exemptions unadulterated wheat, 
rye and buckwheat bran, shorts or middlimgs of Iowa 
manufacture. Medicated livestock and poultry foods, 
license $100 per year. 

Kansas—S8 cents per ton tonnage fees. Stamps 
affixed. Poultry, feeds are charged $1 per wear only. 
Stamps affixed for tonnage fees. 

Kentucky—20 cents per ton tonnage fees: Imeludes 
medicated livestock-and poultry foods. Tax stamps 
affixed. Stringent terms forbidding use of foreign 
mineral matters or other foreign substances as fillers 
except as plainly stated on label as to kKimd and 
amount. : 

Louisiana—25 cents per ton tonnage fees. 
affixed. Exemptions similar to Missouri. 

Maine—$10 per year registration fee per brand. Mill 
may re-register brand the second year on establish- 
ing proof that total sales within state during previous 
year did not exceed 50 tons, this second year regis- 
tration on such proof on such brand to be without 
additional payment. 

Maryland—$20 per brand per year or portion there- 
of. Exemptions as to payment of brand tax include 
pure wheat bran, middlings of wheat and wheat 
mixed feeds; pure rye bran, rye middlings and rye 
mixed feeds; pure bran, middlings or feed made from 
buckwheat; pure corn chop, pure oat chop and pure 
eorn bran. v4 

Massachusetts—$20 per brand per year. 

Michigan—$20 per brand per year or 
thereof, ‘ 

Minnesota—20 cents per ton tonnage tax on bags 
or packages of 100 pounds or larger. Tonnage tax 
for feed in bags of 50 pounds each is 24 cents per 
ton. In bags of 25 pounds each is 32 cents per ton. 
Stamps affixed. Medicated livestock and poultry foods 
included. Sale of feeds containing live weed seeds 
forbidden. Certain filler ingredients appearing in cer- 
tain feedingstuffs must be shown on a yellow label 
printed in red ink as warning. 

Mississippi—20 cents per ton tonnage’ tax and $2 
per year brand tax. Stamps affixed. 

Missouri—No registration fee and no tonnage tax. 
See section 12,151 for feeds included, also exemption. 
See law sections 12, 151-12, 161 inclusive. Penalty 
“not more than $100 for first violation, and not less 
than $100 for subsequent violations.” 

Nebraska—10 cents per ton tonnage tax. Stamps 
affixed. Feeds requiring registration but no tonnage 
tax are “unadulterated wheat, rye and buckwheat bran 
or shorts manufactured in Nebraska.” ; 

Nevada—No tonnage or registration fees. Penalty 
very stringent, “not more than $500 or imprisonment 
for more than six months or by both fine and impris- 
onment.”" E 

New Hampshire—$15 registration fee per brand per 
year or portion thereof. 

New Jersey—8 cents per ton and 50 cents per year 
brand fees. Metal or wire fasteners for bags or tags 
forbidden. No stamps affixed, the tonnage tax being 
paid on July 1 and January 1 on affidavit of produc- 
tion sale in state during previous six months. Pen- 
alty “$100 for first violation and not less than $1,000 
for each subsequent violation.” 

New York—$25 registration fee per year per brand, 
or for portion of year. A registration fee of $10 only 
is required per brand of pure rye bran, middlings or 
mixed feed; pure buckwheat middlings and feed; and 
pure corn feed meal. See law for material forbidden 
in mixed feeds in New York. 

North Carolina—20 cents per ton tonnage fees. 
Stamps affixed. Law forbids use of certain filler mate- 
rials including “foreign, mineral or other substances 
such as rice chaff or hulls, peanut shells, corn cobs, 
~ hulls or similar materials of little or no feeding 
value.” 

North Dakota—$15 per brand per year registration 
fee. Exemptions include grain brans or middlings 
not mixed with other substances. 

Ohio—320 per. brand per year or portion thereof 
as registration fee. Exemptions include pure wheat 
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bran or pure wheat middlings not mixed with other 
substances are free of registration fees. 

klahoma—l1(0 cents per ton tonnage fees. Stamps 
or tags affixed. Labeling requires percentages of 
sawdust, dirt, damaged feed, rice hulls or chaff, pea- 
nut shells, corn cobs, oat hulls or other substances 
of little or no feeding value. 

Oregon—$10 per year for each brand as registration 
fee, one-half paid at end of each six months. Label 
requirements more strict than most state laws. 

Pennsylvania—$25 per brand per year or portion 
thereof as registration fee. Reduced registration fee 
of $6 per year is provided for pure wheat bran, pure 
wheat middlings, pure wheat mixed feed, pure rye 
bran, pure rye middlings, pure rye mixed feed, pure 
buckwheat, bran, pure buckwheat middlings, pure 
buckwheat, feed, pure corn chop, and pure oats chop. 
Certain strict provisions against fillers of uncertain 
or little feeding value, 
shown on label. Certain fillers forbidden. 

Bhode Island—No tonnage or registration fees. 

South Carolina—25 cents per ton tonnage fees. 
Stamps affixed. Strong provision against use of 
fillers or materials of little or no feeding value. 

South Dakota—$15 per brand of feedingstuffs, and 
$50 per brand of medicinal stock food. Exemptions 
from brand tax “all feedingstuffs manufactured in 
the state from wheat, oats, barley, rye or corn, when 
unmixed with other substances.” 

Tennessee—20 cents per ton tonnage fees. Feeds 
requiring registration but not registration fee are 
“unadulterated wheat, corn, rye and buckwheat bran, 
middlings or shorts.” Stamps affixed. 

Texas—10 cents per ton tonnage fees. Law re- 
quires showing on label percentages of filled ingre- 
dients. Stamps or tags affixed. Materials prohibited 
in feeds are “sawdust, dirt, damaged feed, or any 
foreign material.” 

Vermont—$20 per brand of feed per year or por- 
tion. thereof, including condimental or medicated 
stock and poultry foods. Requires showing on label 
percentages of weed seed or screenings, except in 
poultry feeds, provided same exceeds 2 per cent. 

Virginia—Registration fee graduated from $5 to 
$20, based on daily capacity of mill. No fee required 
for registration of mixed feeds. Also 15 cents per 
ton tonnage fee on all feeds “except the pure unmixed 
by-products of wheat and corn mills.” Tonnage stamps 
affixed. 

Was on—No tonnage or registration fees. Strict 
standard fixed forbidding “fiber content not to exceed 
10 per cent.” Important provisions forbidding use of 
certain filler materials. Penalty, $100 for first of- 
fense and $500 for each subsequent offense.” Section 
6 declares unlawful sale of any grain from which 
heart of any of food value has been extracted except 
with statement shown on each package or bulk ship- 
ment and also on invoice covering Sale of such grain 
product. 

West Virginia—No registration or tonnage fees. 

Wisconsin—Registration fee of from $5 to $25 per 
brand per year graduated upon capacity of mill, this 
applying to flour mills producing by-products having 
distinguishing name or trademark, also to mills pro- 
ducing commericial feedingstuffs, although there are 
two schedules, one for each. Mills or distributors 
desiring to pay on a tonnage tax basis may file state- 
ment before January 20 of each year and pay 5 
cents per ton on basis of production of previous year, 
but no fee shall be less than $10 for each calendar 
year or fraction thereof. 

Wyoming—No registration or tonnage fees. 


EASTERN ELEVATOR HAS 
DIVERSIFIED BUSINESS 

The cry has been for a long while that diversifi- 
cation is the need of modern business. This has 
been very aptly applied to farming and the results 
of experiment and practical’ operation have clearly 
indicated the practicability of the idea. -While it 
is.a far jump from agriculture to manufacturing, 
the same theory has in many instances been found 
applicable in the industrial field too. And there 
can be little doubt that the diversification result- 
ing from sidelines and variation in the products 
handled has in many instances also been beneficial 
lo the grain dealer and elevator man. 

One instance of this plan working out to the 
advantage of a grain concern in the east is found 
in the case of the H. K. Webster Company, located 
at 10-82 West Street, Lawrence, Mass. The plant 
belonging to this company is situated on the right 
of way of the Boston & Maine Railroad, and a very 
progressive policy has marked their handling of 
the products of the concern in their area. 

The company’s plant may best be described as a 
brick and crib elevator, with two large store houses, 
one of which is frame and, the other brick. The 
elevator unit has a storage capacity which will ac- 
commodate 30,000 bushels of corn and about 30,000 
bushels of oats. They also have the means for 
carrying on hand at all times 50 carloads of sacked 
feeds. ; 

The enterprise is located in a section of the 
country which is well developed and has been for 
years, and they operate under conditions which re- 
quire skillful management. Competition may be 
expected in a well developed territory and adequate 
facilities on all sides furnish the means for any 
who so desire to vary their market. Accordingly, 
the success which the Webster company has had 
must be attributed to their methods and a policy 
of providing sufficient equipment of the right kind 
to carry on an efficient business. While the descrip- 
tion of the facilities will not be found unusual, it 
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is complete and well suited to the volume and kinds 
of products carried. 

The receiving capacity of the plant is six cars 
per day and the shipping capacity is four cars per 
day. An S. Howes Grain Cleaner is used and gives 
a. cleaning capacity of 2,000 bushels per hour. Three 
attrition mills are used. 

Electricity furnishes power and the same medium 
is used for lighting, the current being supplied by 
a central station. All machinery is direct con- 
nected with individual motors, ranging from 50 
horsepower down to one-half horsepower. The 
prime mover is a 75-horsepower motor of standard 
type and construction. In all, there are 19 electric 
motors and they supply an aggregate of 280 horse 
power. Where equipment is not direct connected, 
belt drives are used. 

A power shovel is the means of handling bulk 
grains and feeds, and there is also a bag elevator 
for sacked feed, four automatic scales and eight 
platform scales. The elevator has 125 feet of screw 
conveyors. 

Ample fire protection is afforded by the strict 
observance of the customary safeguards, and the 
is equipped with an automatic sprinkler 
system. 

The grains handled include corn, oats, wheat, bar- 
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ley and buckwheat. The grain business is supple- 
mented’ by a large volume of trade in sacked feeds 
of all kinds, and farm supplies. The H. K. Webster 
Company manufactures the “Blue Seal’ brand of 
grain products, bolted and granulated meal, corn 
fiour, stock feed and poultry feed. 


FEED LAW BUT NO APPROPRIATION 

It takes money to run a law, and a law unsup- 
ported by an annual appropriation or tax income, 
is like a roller mill with its drive belt off. Such is 
the law, under which the Missouri Feedingstuffs 
Department is supposed to operate. Its work was 
to have been the supervision of labeling and tagging 
of all livestock feeds and poultry feeds other than 
whole grains and unmixed meals, but the law has 
been listlessly carried out because of the-lack of 
funds. As a result, it is claimed by Missouri millers 
of good repute, that the state is somewhat of a 
dumping ground for a certain sort of interstate 
millers and manufacturers and mixers, to the hurt 
of Missouri millers and manufacturers and the 
Missouri public. 

The remedy for the situation does not seem es- 
pecially difficult. As long as the Missouri legisla- 
ture enacted the law, it should either appropriate 
an adequate sum for feedingstuffs administration in 
justice to the farmers, feeders and honest millers 
and manufacturers, or else enact a tonnage tax or 
a flat annual registration license fee—or the feed- 
ingstuffs law should be repealed. 

Kansas has a 10-cents per ton tonnage tax on 
feedingstuffs, collecting on the average $28,475 per 
year. Oklahoma has a 10-cent tonnage tax on 
feedingstuffs, collecting $40,000 per year. Iowa col- 
lects a limited 10-cent tonnage tax, averaging $20.- 
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000 per year revenue. Illinois has a flat $25 annual 
registration license. 

The present Missouri Feedingstuffs Registration 
Law, on the other hand, has no fees or tonnage 
tax—in fact, there is no charge attached to the 
registration of feeds so far as the miller, jobber, 
or manufacturer is’ concerned, and aside from an 
absolutely inadequate biennial appropriation (for 
1923-1924) of $5,000, to cover the expense of carry- 
ing out the combined seed and feed laws, there are 
no funds available to make the statutory regula- 
tions of feedingstuffs effective. 


KANSAS TONNAGE TAX LOWERED 

The old millfeed tax of 10 cents per ton has been 
reduced to 8 cents by the Kansas legislature. An 
additional saving to the millers lies in the new 
ruling which draws upon the state for the furnish- 
ing of tags. The new rate is effective on June 1. 
The bill, passed by the house, and senate, was 
signed by the governor on March 17. 

The original bill reduced the tax on millfeed 
from 10 cents to 6 cents a ton, carrying chop and 
poultry feed on the same basis. This passed the 
Senate, but was defeated in the House. An amend- 
ment to the present law was advanced by the 
Senate, reducing the tax to 8 cents, with the state 
furnishing the tags, and placing poultry feeds on 
the same basis. Corn chops were exempted. This 
amendment passed. 


MINERALS VITAL IN FEED 

“Oh, I jest give ’em most anything around—my 
cows ain’t very perticeler.” In dealing with a feed 
customer that gives this line of talk, it sometimes 
pays to remind him that a shoe factory must have 
its leather, a pencil factory, its lead, and a milk 
factory (that is what the dairyman or farmer 
wants his cow to be), its minerals. For minerals 
are a very important part of milk composition. 

Milk is very rich in both calcium’ (lime) and 
phosphorus. Therefore, dairy cows must receive 
liberal supplies of both these minerals to secure 
continued high production and to have a thrifty 
offspring. In the usual dairy rations there is more 
danger of a lack of calcium than there is of phos- 
phorus. This is because the protein-rich feeds most 
common are rich in phosphorus. This includes 
wheat bran in particular and also wheat middlings, 
cottonseed meal, and linseed meal. Gluten feed, 
germ oil meal (corn germ meal), or brewers grains 
and distiller’s grains are not especially high in 
phosphorus. 

When 20 per cent or more of the concentrate 
mixture or grain mixture consists of wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, linseed meal, or cottonseed meal, 
the cows will get plenty of phosphorus. If less 
of these high-phosphorus feeds are fed, it is est 
to supply additional phosphorus by adding bone 
meal, ground rock phosphate, or acid phosphate 

Besides the calcium and phosphorus, lime is to 
be considered. The best way of furnishing plenty 
of lime is to grow and feed an abundance of Alfalfa, 
Clover, or soy bean hay, whenever it is possible. 


OIL FEED ORDERS BOOST EXPORTS 

Feeders outside, as well as inside of the United 
States are alive to the value of the different oil 
cake and meals for stock rations. The outside de- 
mand in 1924 for the more standard feeds showed 
a small increase, but the 35 per cent jump of feed- 
ingstuffs exports for last year over those of 1923, 
was almost entirely due to the increased shipping 
of linseed and cottonseed cake and meal. 

Nearly $30,000,000 worth of feeds were exported 
in 1924. The actual figure is $29,463,000, ($7,727,- 
600 more than the 1923 amount) and of this total, 
$27,589,000 represents the value of oil meal and 
cake exports, $7,758,000 more than their value in 
the preceding year. 

The exports of linseed cake during 1924 amounted 
to $13,655,000, a gain of 23 per cent over the year 
before; those of cottonseed cake came next with a 
value of $8,673,000, a gain of 28 per cent over 1923. 
Cottonseed meal was exported to the value of $4,- 
497,000, or nearly four times as much as was ex- 
ported during 1923. 

The exports of bran and middlings showed an 
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increase of $2,800; of corn feeds, an increase of 


$21,000; prepared feed, not medicinal, an increase of 
$115,000. 


The amount of prepared feeds exported during 
1924 was 6,690,000 pounds more than during 1923, 
and 4,520,000 pounds more than during 1922. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON HAY GRADES 


The grade specifications on this page are the ones 
practically decided upon as the United States grades 
for Alfalfa and wild hay. The Department of Agri- 

‘culture however, will formally propose them in the 
following public hearings, and constructive sugges- 
tions are welcomed. 

The public hearings will be held April 15, at 1:30 
FP. M. in the Directors’ Room of the Merchants’ 
cxthange, Third, Pine and Chestnut Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo.; a hearing on the subject of wild hay 
grades will be held April 16, at 1:30 P. M., at the 
Department Laboratory, 1513 Genesee Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and a hearing on the subject of 
Alfalfa grades wiil be held at the same place at 
1:30 P. M. on April 17.7 

Letters should be addressed to the Hay, Feed and 
Seed Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, and 
must be received prior to May 1, 1925, to receive 
consideration prior to the announcement of the 
United States grades. 

These grades are offered at the present time for 
consideration and discussion at public hearings to 
be held throughout the United States during the 
months of March and April, 1925... Following these 
public hearings United States grades will be an- 
nounced and recommended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which grades will be used in certifying 
the quality and condition of hay under the Federal 
hay inspection service provided for in the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Acts of June 5, 1924. 

STANDARDS FOR WILD HAY 

The grade specifications hereinafter shown are pro- 
posed tentatively as the United States grades for wild 
hay. These grades are not official and are proposed 
only as a basis for discussion. Following the hearings 
the official grades will be announced. 

Definitions. 

Wild Hay shall be hay which consists of those up- 
land or midland grasses which have recognized feed- 
ing value. ‘ A 

Upland Grasses shall be Big bluestem, Little blue- 
stem, Slender wheat grass, White beard grass, Prairie 
-June grass, Paspalum, Indian grass, Side-oats grama, 
Blue grama, and other grasses which grow commonly 
in upland virgin prairie meadows and have a recog- 
nized feeding value and may include not to exceed 
10% (of the total hay) of midland grasses. 

Midland Grasses shall be Slough grass, Bluejoint, 
Reed grass, Sprangle top, and other wild grasses, 
sedges and rushes which grow commonly in moist 
meadows and have a recognized feeding value. 

Wheat Grass shall be that upland grass most com- 
monly called Western Wheat Grass, but occasionally 
known locally as Bluestem, Bluejoint, Colorado Blue- 
stem,. Alkali Grass, Salt Grass, or Western Rye Grass. 

Foreign Material shall be weeds and such sedges, 
rushes, wire grasses, and other plants as are coarse 
or not suitable for feeding purposes; also other ob- 
jectionable matter which occurs naturally in wild hay. 

Injurious Foreign Material shall be needle grass 
with needles attached, poisonous plants, wild barley 
or squirrel tail grass, and other matter which is 
injurious when fed to livestock. 

Coarse Wild Hay shall be wild hay which contains 
25% or more of stalks with diameters greater than 
that of No. 12 steel wire by Steel Wire Gage Stand- 
ards. No. 12 steel wire has a diameter of approxi- 
mately 10/100 of an inch. 

STANDARD FOR ALFALFA HAY AND ALFALFA 
MIXED HAY 

The grade specifications hereinafter shown are pro- 
posed tentatively as the United States Grades for 
alfalfa hay and alfalfa mixed hay. 

Definitions. 

For the purposes of the United States Grades for 
Alfalfa and Alfalfa Mixed Hays: 

Fine Alfalfa Hay shall be alfalfa hay which con- 
tains no stalks having diameters greater than that of 
No. 12. steel wire, and not to exceed 30% of stalks 
having diameters greater than that of No. 14 steel 
wire by Steel Wire Gage Standards. No. 12 steel wire 
has a diameter of 10/100 of an inch and No. 14 steel 
wire of approximately 8/100 of an inch. 

Coarse Alfalfa Hay shall be alfalfa hay which con- 
tains 30% or more of stalks with diameters greater 
than that of No. 12 steel wire by Steel Wire Gage 
Standards. 

Soft Alfalfa Hay shall be alfalfa hay with soft, 
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pliable stems and clinging foliage. 

Foreign Material shall be weeds, ripe wild brome 
grasses such as cheat, and such sedges, rushes, wire 
grasses, and other plants as are coarse or not suitable 
for feeding purposes; also cornstalks, stubble, chaff, 
and other objectionable matter which occurs natural- 
ly in hay. 

Injurious Foreign Material shall be sandburs, pois- 
onous plants, wild barley or squirrel tail grass (Hord- 
eum jubatum), and other matter which is injurious 
when fed to livestock. 

Timothy as a part of any class may include not to 
exceed 10% (of the total hay) of other grasses. 

Johnson Grass as a part of any class may include 
not to exceed 10% (of the total hay) of other grasses. 

Alfalfa as a part of any class may include not to 
exceed 10% (of the total hay) of other legumes hav- 
ing a recognized hay value. 

Grain Hay as a part of any class shall be hay of the 
grains, oats, barley, wheat, rye, and wild oats, singly 
or in combination, cut before the grain has matured, 
and may include not to exceed 10% (of the total hay) 
of other grasses. 

Grasses shall be redtop, orchard, Kentucky blue, 
Canada blue, quack, "Paspalum, Bermuda, meadow 
fescue, timothy, Johnson Grass, Grain Hay, early cut 
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brome grasses such as cheat, and such other culti- 
vated and wild grasses, sedges, and rushes of fine or 
medium texture which have a recognized feeding value 
and which occur in meadows. 

STANDARDS FOR TIMOTHY LIGHT, ALFALFA 

MIXED HAY 

The grades of hay hereinafter described, together 
with the definition for alfalfa, shall be added to the 
United States Grades for Timothy Hay, Clover Hay 
and Grass Mixed Hay: 

U. S. No. 1 Timothy Light Alfalfa Mixed—Shall be 
a mixture of timothy hay with not more than 30% 
alfalfa, 10% other grasses and 10% foreign material. 

The timothy shall have 50% or more green color. 

U. §. No. 2 Timothy Light Alfalfa Mixed.—Shall be 
a mixture of timothy hay with not more than 30% 
Alfalfa, 10% other grasses and 15% foreign material. 
The timothy shall have 30% or more green color. 

U. S. No. 3 Timothy Light Alfalfa Mixed.—Shall be 
a mixture of timothy hay with not more than 30% 
alfalfa, 10% other grasses and 20% foreign material. 
The timothy shall have less than 30% green color 
unless the hay contains more than 15% foreign mate- 
rial. 

Alfalfa may include not to exceed 10% (of the total 
hay) of other legumes having a recognized hay value. 


S GRADES FOR WILD HAY 


Class Requirements Grade Requirements 
Por S as Soreryps 
Class Mixture Percentages U. S. Grade Color ae 2s 
Material 
Upland Upland grasses and not over 10% os e Re: t ne ela 3 te 
eee U. S. No. 3 | Less than 30% Green 20 
x i 1 60% Green 10 
Wheat Grass Wheat Grass with not over 20% U. S. No. 80 G 15 
.S. No. 2 % Green 
ering es Baacsatenuers il U. S. No. 3 Less than 30% Green 20 
i i 0% Green 10 
i Midland grasses or a mixture of U. 8. No. 1 60% 
ees midland and upland grasses with U. 8. No. 2 30% Green 20 
over 40% midland grasses. 
land-Midland A mixture of upland and midland Urs Now L 60% Green 10 
Onaeed : grasses with not over 40% midland Dens: No, 2 0% Green 15 
grasses and not over 10% legumes. U. S. No. 3 Less than 30% Green 20 
U. S. Sample ;Wild hay of the above classes which 
AN conteine tice than 20% foreign mate- 
: rial, or which contains any injurious 
foreign material, or which has any 
jobjectionable odor, or which is heat- 
‘ling, hot, wet, moldy, musty, caked. or 
which is otherwise of distinctly low 
feeding quality. 


Grades for Coarse Wild Hay. Coarse Wild hay of 
the classes upland, wheat grass, midland, and upland- 
midland mixed shall be graded and designated accord- 
ing to the grade requirements for wild hay which is 
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not coarse, and there shall be included in, and made a 
part of, its grade designation the word “Coarse,” e.g.: 
U. S. No. 2 Coarse Upland Hay. 


ALFALFA HAY AND ALFALFA MIXED HAY 


Class Requirements 


Grade Requirements 


: Leafiness of {| Foreign 

ere coe Alfalfa | Material 
Mixture Percentages Grade Atealbs Pumothy other Minimum per| Maximum 
grasses and grain hay| cent. leaves per cent 

Alfalfa Alfalfa with not over 5%| U.S.No.1 609 Green 35 5 

grasses, U.S. No. 2 30% Green 25 10 
‘ U.S. No. 3|Less than 30% Green Less than 25 15 

Alfalfa A mixture of alfalfa and timo-| U.S. No.1 60% Green * 35 5 
Light thy with over 5% but not over| U.S. No. 2 30% Green 25 10 

Timothy | 30% timothy. U.S. No. 8|Less than 30% Green Less, than 25 15 
Mixed 

Alfalfa A mixture of alfalfa and timo-| U.S. No.1 60% Green 50% Green 5 
Timothy} thy with over 30% alfalfa and| U.S. No. 2 30% Green 30% Green 10 

Mixed not over 70% timothy. U.S. No. 3)Less than 30% Green|Less than 30% Green 15 

Alfalfa A mixture of alfalfa and John-| U.S. No. 1 60% Green 35 5 
Light son grass with over 5% but not| U.S. No. 2 30% Green 25 10 

polnees over 30% Johnson grass. U.S. No. 3|Less than 30% Green Less than 25 15 

ixed 

Alfalfa A mixture of alfalfa and grasses| U.S. No. 1 60% Green $ 5 
Light with over 5% but not- over 30%| U.S. No. 2 30% Green 95 10 

Grass grasses.* : U.S. No. 3)Less than 30% Green Less than 25 15 
Mixed 

Alfalfa A mixture of alfalfa and grasses| U.S. No. 1 60% Green 50% Green 5 
Grass with over 30% but not over 60%| U.S. No. 2 30% Green 30% Green 10 

Mixed grasses.* U.S. No. 3\Less than 80% Green|Less than 30% Green 15 

Alfalfa A mixture of alfalfa and grain| U.S. No.1 60%. Green 35 5 
Light hay with over 5% but not over| U.S. No. 2 30% Green 25 10 

Grain 30% grain hay. U.S. No. 3|Less than 30% Green Less than 25 15 
Mixed : 

Alfalfa A mixture of alfalfa and grain} U.S. No.1 60% Green 50% Green 5 
Grain hay with over 30% but not over| U.S. No. ‘20% Green 30% Green 10 
Mixed | 60% grain hay. U.S. No. 3)Less than 30% Green!Less than 30% Green 15 

All classes U.S. Hay of the above classes which has been threshed, which contains 

Sample more than 15% foreign material, or contains any injurious foreign 
ae hg or has any objectionable odor, or is heating, hot, wet, 
moldy, 


*The grass part of the classes “Alfalfa Light Grass 
Mixed” and “Alfalfa Grass Mixed’’ may consist of any 
grasses, provided, however, neither timothy, Johnson 
grass, nor grain hay may be included except when in 
combination with over 10% (of the total hay) of 
other grasses, 

Grades for “Fine Alfalfa Hay” and “Coarse Alfalfa 
Hay.” Fine and coase alfalfa hay of the class “al- 
falfa” shall be graded and designated according to 
the grade requirements for alfalfa hay that is neither 
fine nor coarse, and there shall be included in, and 
made a part of, its grade designation, either the word 


musty, caked, or is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 


“Fine” or the word “Coarse” as the ne er be: e€.g.: 


"Ty. §. No. 1 Fine Alfalfa,”” “v..'S. o. 1 Coarse 
Alfalfa.”’ 

Grades for “Soft Alfalfa Hay.” Soft alfalfa hay of 
the class “alfalfa’’ which otherwise meets the re- 


quirements of U. S. No. 1 Alfalfa, U. S. No. 2 Alfalfa, 
U. S. No. 1 Fine Alfalfa, or U. S. No. 2 Fine Alfalfa, 
shall be graded and designated according to the grade 
requirements for alfalfa hay that is not soft and there 
shall be included in, and made a part of its grade 
designation, the word “Soft.” e.g.: “U. S. No. 1 Soft 
Alfalfa,” “U. S. No. 1 Soft Fine Alfalfa.” 


* 
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April 15, 1925 
FEED WEAKER IN NEW YORK 


By C. K. TRAFTON 

The general situation in the feed market was 
largely similar to last month, the same sluggishness 
and unsettlement as much of the time buyers were 
in limited attendance and consequently little in- 
terest was manifested. 

Receivers and jobbers were greatly disappointed 
as they expected more activity, but more especially 
in wheat feeds as the offerings have been abundant 
with cost reduced but even this failed to induce 
buyers to take hold with any noteworthy degree 
of activity. Representatives of northwestern mills 


have been handicapped as the quotations they re 


ceived from the Northwest were almost invariably 
too high or appreciably above buyers views. This 
was principally described to the bigger offerings 
for shipment from Buffalo where the mills have 
been grinding actively and therefore millers have 
been more willing to sell feed for forward shipment 
at lower figures than quoted by millers further 
west, which was, of course, partly attributable to 
the difference in freight. It was asserted that al- 
most all mills in the far West were making little 
or no effort to sell here in competition with Buffalo 
millers. It is generally understood that this was 
partly owing to the fact that millers in the West 
had found it possible to sell their feed at home or 
nearby markets to comparatively better advantage. 
It was alleged that they had been able to obtain 
almost as much for feed in the West as they could 
here regardless of freight. 

In some quarters it was averred that many 
dealers in the East were lead to hold off as they in- 
variably do at this season for the excellent reason 
that they anticipated lower prices en or just before 
the opening of lake navigation which will probably 
occur at or soon after the twenty-first inst. 

At the beginning of the month there was almost 
no business accomplished in corn products because 
there was a great scarcity of sellers, millers being 
unwilling to make firm offers for forward shipment 
because of the so-called high cost of corn. Subse- 
quently there was a radical change as offering sud- 
denly became heavier and prices declined rapidly 
which lead to more activity. This weakness was 
ascribed to a spectacular break in future deliveries 
partly because of the better weather for plowing 
and planting. 

Trade has been exceedingly quiet in cotton seed 
and linseed meal as buyers have been holding off 
as they generally do with the approach of spring 
‘weather. 

_ Business has been remarkably slow in beet pulp 
and values were uncertain largely due to the fact 
that supplies were remarkably limited, both do- 
mestic and foreign. 


LESPEDEZA FOR THE BLUEGRASS 
STATE 

Kentucky, with only 3.3 per cent acres in every 
100 devoted to legume hays, keeps company in the 
cellar with the Dakotas, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas among states listed as to legume acreage. 
It does so in spite of the fact that this. pasture 
crop has wide soil adaptation in the state, and can 
stand up under hot weather like a native southerner. 

On good land, Lespedeza gives very good yields 
of high-quality hay. On thin upland soils the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station has found that good hay 
yields can be obtained by the use of acid phosphate 
alone. The crop has therefore great possibilities 
for the production of hay in regions of thin soils 
where liming is for any reason impracticable. 

The seed of Lespedeza can be easily saved on the 
farm by the “seed pan” method. Good yields are 
obtained by this method of collecting and the cost 
is light. Many farmers in the western and southern 
parts of the state will find the saving of seed for 
market a profitable enterprise. “These facts are 
brought forth in Circular No. 179, by the University 
of Kentucky, to urge a wider use of this hay -in 
all sections of the state. Everything aboat Les- 
pedeza from its history to its soil improving qual- 
ities, and cultural methods that should be employed 
in its growing and seeding is covered in detail in 
the 15 page leaflet. 


Most commercial seed, it is pointed out, is 
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Saved by the “seed. pan” method, and for the 
average farmer in Kentucky it is the most 
practical way of -saving seed either for home 
use or for market. A pan -made either of 
wood or galvanized iron is bolted to the cutter bar 
of the mower. This pan is as long as the cutter 
bar and about 30 inches wide. The top of the pan 
is covered with a slotted lid, in case of a wooden 
pan, or a perforated metal lid, in case of the sheet 
iron pan. As the Lespedeza is cut, it falls upon 
the pan and a good proportion of the ripe seed falls 
into the pan. Usually a man has to follow the 


‘mower to keep the hay raked off the pan, and to 


empty the pan when it becomes full of seed. The 
pan can be used to save seed when the crop is cut 
for hay also, although, of course, the quantity of 
seed obtained will be small in such cases. Pan- 
saved seed is of the finest quality. It can be used 
for seeding on the farm without recleaning, but 
for market should be run through a fanning mill. 
The sheet iron pans are somewhat more satisfactory 
than the homemade wooden pans and are not ex- 
pensive. The cost is around $12. A large number 
of these pans were purchased in Kentucky in 1924 
and considerable seed was saved both for home use 
and for market. 


NEW FEED LAW IN MINNESOTA 

If two bills now before the House and the Sen- 
ate of the Minnesota legislature are approved by 
those bodies, the fees collected under the Minne- 
sota Feed Law will be considerably reduced. 

The bill provides a reduction of 20 per cent in 
the cost of feed inspection tags, to take effect 
September 1, 1925. It will reduce the cost of 1,000 
official tags for 100-pound bags from $10 to $8. 

If the bill becomes a law, all feed manufacturers 
who have feeds registered in Minnesota will be 
notified by letter and given an opportunity to use 
up the tags purchased at the old prices. 


FEDERAL WEIGHT BILL FAILS 

When a bill in the House of Representatives re- 
ceives a majority of yea votes, it seems only fair 
to let it pass, but Mr. Roberts, of “Roberts Rules 
of Order” says differently, so the Federal Weights 
Bill is temporarily down and out. Representative 
Vestal, Republican, of Indiana, is sponsor of the bil. 
which would establish Federal weights and meas- 
ures for flours, hominy, grits, meal, and all stock 
feeds. He chose to bring the measure to a vote 
under suspension of the rules which required a two- 
thirds vote. Therefore, although the vote was 188 
for, and only 145 against, the bill failed by 34 votes. 


SOUTHARD MANAGEMENT CHANGES 

One of the largest, if not the largest manufac- 
turers of poultry feed in Greater Kansas City, is 
the Southard Feed & Milling Company, of Kansas 
City, Kan. Through the purchase of stock hold- 
ings of C. H. Black and H. S. Hunter in this com- 
pany, G. W. Selders and F. W. Crane have acquired 
an interest of 85 per cent in the company. Mr. 
Selders is president and Mr. Crane is vice-presi- 
dent. 

The consideration in this transaction is reported 
to be $134,000, and involves the taking over of the 
management of both the Southard plants. One is 
in Kansas City, Kan., and the other is the old plant 
of the Kornfalfa Manufacturing Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The latter mill, it will be remem- 
bered, is in the East Bottoms district. The com- 
bined output of these mills include horse, cattle 
and hog feeds, also molasses products, in addition 
to the poultry feeds. 


SCARCITY OF FEED GRAINS OFFSET 

While the supply of feed grains on March 1 
was the smallest since 1917, it appears that it will 
be adequate for domestic needs until new crops 
are available, although continued economics will be 
necessary. The reduced consumption of feed grains, 
especially corn, has been largely due to the early 
marketing of hogs, and the lighter feeding of other 
livestock, enforced by the low stocks of corn. The 
supply of corn at the beginning of the crop year, 
November 1, was approximately 590,000,000 bush- 
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els below that of the previous year, but during the 
four months ending March 1 about 245,000,000 
bushels of this deficiency had been made up through 
farm economies and also through the substitution 
of other grains. 

Substitutes for corn were used freely in the 
Southwest, grain sorghums being plentiful there. 
In southern states and in the corn belt itself, oats 
were drawn upon to substitute for corn. 

With continued economy in the use of feed grains 
and a further reduction probable in this spring’s 
pig crop, consuming demand apparently is being 
adjusted to the smaller supply. 


DANES BUY MOST OIL CAKE 

Out of 50,741,665 pounds of cottonseed oil cake 
exported from the United States in February, 47,- 
237,775 pounds of it went to Denmark. That may 
be taken as one of the reasons why the average 
cow in Denmark gives much more milk than the 
average cow in any other country. Germany was 
the next heaviest buyer, purchasing over two mil- 
lion pounds of cottonseed oil cake and 14,765,264 
pounds of oil cake meal. 

The Netherlands, though not going in substanti- 
ally for cottonseed oil cake, bought 46,872,944 pounds 
of linseed cake in February and about a million 
pounds of cottonseed oil cake meal. Countries buy- 
ing oil cake or oil cake meal in excess of 60,000 
pounds the second month of 1925 were in the order 
of shipping volume: Denmark, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Norway, United Kingdom, Irish 
Free State, Canada, and Panama. 


200,000 ACRES IN ALFALFA 

Minnesota is not resting on’its laurels won by 
Alfalfa production. The farmers have taken the 
county agents at their word and are giving this 
legume hay every chance, in all parts of the state, 
to prove its value. Every Minnesota county but 
one included Alfalfa growing in its extension work 
in the past year. F. E. Balmer, state leader of 
county agents, in his annual statement gives some 
interesting figures in relating the ieaps and bounds 
in Alfalfa acreage: 

“Without doubt Alfalfa production is the most 
important statewide extension project in Minne- 
sota,” says Mr. Balmer. “The number of farmers 
co-operating with county agents in Alfalfa growing 
increased from 2,639 in 1922 to 5,696 in 1923, then 
to 8,029 in 1924. The area planted in direct co- 
operation with the county agent service increased 
from 12,629 acres in 1922 to 26,289 acres in 1923, 
then to 37,600 acres in 1924. Various agencies co- 
operating in Alfalfa production served to add 85,- 
000 acres in 1924, the total state land in Alfalfa 
now approximating 200,000 acres.” 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN FOR FEEDS 


General advertising campaigns have brought 
very apparent returns. The “Eat More Bread” ads 
led.the public to eat more bread by their sugges- 
tions; the “Have you had your Iron To-day?” in- 
creased the sales of raisins. 

With these and other successful campaigns as an 
incentive, the Associated Corn Products Manufac- 
turers have authorized an advertising campaign on 
gluten feed which will be conducted for three years 
or longer, as the case may require. It is to be the 
purpose of the campaign to increase the consump- 
tion of this product by educating the public and 
livestock growers in the advantages of corn con- 
centrated feeds in the feeding of dairy cows, beef 
cattle, hogs and sheep. The Simpson Advertising 
Company of St. Louis will direct the advertising 
which will call for space in farm papers and maga- 
zines. 

The association is comprised of 11 manufacturers, 
all of whom are giving the proposed campaign their 
hearty support. They are Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
American Maize Products Company, Clinton Corn 
Syrup Refining Company, Huron Milling Company, 
the J. C. Hubinger Bros. Company, Corn Products 
Refining Company, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, Union Starch & Re- 
fining Company, The Keever Starch Company, and 
the Piel Bros. Starch Company. 
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HAY WEAKER IN NEW YORK 
By -C. K. TRAFTON 

General condition in the hay market continued 
essentially the same as described in my previous 
review as almost constantly the volume of business 
remained limited and virtually everyone concerned 
was manifesting much dissatisfaction. This was 
by no means surprising because buyers have con- 
tinued to display indifference and particularly in 
common or inferior descriptions which were in 
‘ample supply, while strictly choice grades ini large 
bales were in meagre receipt and. consequently No. 
4 Timothy or choice Light Clover Mixed remained 
steady. 

At the beginning of the month business was Vir- 
tually at a standstill as buyers were scarce or mak- 
ing lower bids but in spite of this prices did not 
weaken materially because there was little or no 
selling pressure for the excellent reason that the 
receipts were light. In some quarters it was con- 
sensus of opinion that many if not all members 
of the trade were holding off waiting for the open- 
ing of navigation, first on rivers and subsequently 
canals. 

Late in March the first boats came down the river 
and as customary were loaded with ordinary or 
poor grades and therefore supples became abun- 
dant excepting of superior grades and as a result, 
there was an undertone of weakness excepting in 
the case of prime Timothy or Light Clover Mixed. 


B. L. Shaver succeeds John R. Straus in the flour 
and feed business at Brewerton, N. Y. 

F. G, Swoboda is manager of the Equity Feed 
& Supply Company at Hast Troy, Wis. 

A feed and grocery business is to be conducted at 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., by D. L. Gray of Morilton. 

A wholesale feed house is being erected at Mt. 
Holly, Ark., for the Mt. Holly Lumber Company. 

R. P. Walker has bought the feed business and 
grocery of the late M. D. Oakley at Oxford, N. C. 

A large warehouse is to. be built for the Glen- 
mora Feed Store of Glenmora, La., near the store. 

Coal is being handled by H. H. Harkness of May- 
ville, N. Y., in connection with his feed business. 

Buriba & Graham of Farmington, Mo., have 
sold their feed store to, the St. Francois Company. 

An addition building is to be erected at Cordell, 
Okla., for H. R. Rigsbee, feéd and seed dealer there. 

C. E. Sandefer has bought the wholesale and re- 
tail feed store of Jack Vincent, at Dresden, Tenn. 

The Mangrum feed and seed business at Oak- 
land City, Ind., has been bought by Raymond C. 
Kell. 

Mrs. P. A. Peterson has sold her feed business 
at Cove and Vason, Wash., to Charles England, of 
Seattle. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the McFadden Feed & 
Milling Company has been incorporated at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

A new feed mill is being erected at Greene, Iowa, 
for Emil Steer. It will have a capacity of five 
tons feed per hour. 

To deal in flour, feed, lumber and farm products, 
the Hssex Co-operative Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Hssex, Ill. 

The Wanner feed store at Bottineau, N. D., has 
been bought from George Wanner by Frank W. 
Lonsbrough, who has taken charge. 

The Mastin Feed Mill and warehouse at Oswego, 
N. Y., has been leased by George W. Smith who 
will renovate and start a feed store. 

The feed business of the late W. H. Whitmore 
has been bought by J. E. Harris & Co., of Lock- 
hart, Texas. J. E. Harris is manager. 

J. H. Crawley, Sr., and R. L. Crawley, Sr., have’ 
incorporated at Macon, Ga., as the Macon Flour 
& Feed Company. Its capital stock is $10,000. 

The Gay Coal & Feed Company of Montgomery, 
Ala., has secured a lease on a new building in that 
place and will occupy it as a feed and coal yard. 

The retail coal and feed business conducted by 
Scott & Downing at Bellefontaine, Ohio, has been 
dissolved. Dwight L. Downing is now operating the 
business. 

The feed and coal business of the Farmers Co- 
operative Association at New Paris, Ind., has been 
bought by John Bainter, Jacob Martin and D. W. 
Wey bright. 

The W. J. Lawther Mills of Dallas, Texas, feed 
manufacturers, have been incorporated. W. J. 
Lawther, I. A. Fridge and T. S. Kelly are interested 
in the company. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the K. M. Swearingen 
Company has been incorporated at Salinas, Calif, 
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to deal in feed and produce. The company will 
take over the Blackie Company and’ contemplates 
the erection of a large feed mill, equipped with the 


latest machinery... 


A feed store is to be opened at Burlington Junc- 
tion, Mo., by W. W. Jones. Machinery will be in- 
stalled and a mill will be run in connection with 
the feed store. 


A new feed and flour house and cob house have 
been built for the E. C. Wegener Grain Company 
of Minco, Okla., and a truck lift, motor and Jay 
Bee Mill installed. 


-The Board of Trade of Vancouver, B. C., recently 
made the announcement that a copra and soya 
bean crushing plant is to be built at that place, 
with a cost of $100,000. 

A distributing business, handling flour and 
poultry and stock’ feeds, is to be conducted by the 
Rasche Flour & Feed Company of Carbondale and 
Zeigler at. Centralia, II. 


The interest of Paul M. Lorine in the Farmers 
Cash Feed Store at Pine Bluff, Ark., has been taken 
over by his partner, J. M. Prislovsky. Mr. Lorine 
will deal in carload lots of hay. 


The Crews Flour & Feed Company at Little Rock, 
Ark., owned for many years by C. E. Crews is 
being sold by him. Mr. Crews will enter the wood 
products manufacturing business. 


The Clearwater Feed & Supply Company, Clear- 
water, Fla., has been bought by J. C. Craig .of 
Montgomery, Ala. The business has for some time 
been conducted by Frank Williamson. 


G. E. Penland, J. A. Curtis and E. W. Stees 
have incorporated as the Illinois Sugar Jack Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill, to manufacture and deal in 
livestock and poultry feeds and grain. 


New machinery is being installed in the new 
feed mill of the Oneida Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany of Oneida, Ill. The plant costs between 
$8,000 and $9,000. C. M. Brown is manager. 


Eugene F. Morris is now in charge of the sales 
of Gold Medal feeds offered for-Buffalo shipment. 
Previously he had been in charge of feed sales in 
Iowa, for the Washburn Crosby Company. ; 


Everett E. Roquemore has severed his connec- 
tions as advertising manager with the Arcady 
Farm Milling Company of Chicago, Ill., and is 
with the J. J. Badenoch Company of Chicago. 


A general grocery and millfeed business is to be 
conducted at Endicott, Wash., by C. W. McFarland 
and his son, L. W. McFarland. Mr. McFarland is 
proprietor of the Colfax Grain & Feed Company, 
Colfax, Wash. : 


A new workhouse is to be built to the mill of 
William O. Goodrich Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
linseed crushers. The addition will be built for 
flax seed and will increase the storage from 140,000 
to 190,000 bushels. 


A general jobbing business in feed materials of 
all kinds, such as mill feeds, oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, Alfalfa meal, tankage, and other products 
is to be conducted at Chicago by a new firm known 
as R. EH. Page & Co. 


The plant of the Badger Dairy Company at Burl- 
ington, Wis., is being equipped with machinery by 
the Murphy Products Company of Delavan, Wis., 
manufacturers of cattle feeds. It will be put into 
operation by May 1. 


A large warehouse is to be built at Hynes, Calif., 
for the Consumers Feed & Fuel Company of Long 
Beach, composed of H. L. Frantz, D. E., H. M. and 
E. M. Sheller.. They have moved the business to 
Hynes from Long Beach. 


The Wisconsin Mineral Products Company has 
been incorporated at Appleton, Wis., to conduct 
the manufacture of feeds, etc. Dr. O. N. Johnson, 
Ida H. Johnson and Gustave J. Keller, attorney, 
are named as incorporators. 


The Clearwater Lumber & Supply Company was 
recently incorporated and has taken over the 
Orofino, Idaho, branch of the Madison Lumber 
Company. The company will handle lumber, fuel, 
flour, feed, hay and building material. 


Charles S. Kennedy has resigned his position 
as manager of the traffic department and buyer of 
feed and grain used in the mixed feed department 
of the Quaker Oats Company at Memphis, Tenn. 
He is to be general manager of John Wade & Sons. 


The warehouse, stock and business of the Car- 
penter & Wakefield Company at Baraboo, Wis., 
feed and flour dealers, has been sold to the Gust 
Coal & Supply Company. S. E. Wakefield is re- 
tained as manager of the flour and feed depart- 
ment. 


Application has been made recently by the fol- 
lowing for permits to sell milled feeds in Okla- 
homa: Washita Mill & Elevator Company, 
Washita, Okla., J. M. Whitehead, Maysville, Okla., 
Tyler & Co., Junction City, Kan., and Hillsboro, 
Roller Mills, Hillsboro, Kan. 


The feed mill and elevator of the Parry Products 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., have been taken 
over by the Ladish-Stoppenbach Company whose 


Forty-Third Year 
¥ 1 ‘ a 
elevator was destroyed by fire at Jefferson Junc- 
tion. William C. Bienfang will be in charge of the 
production at the Milwaukee mill which has 
capacity of 10 to 15 cars a day. 


The mill of Lon Lycan at Lafayette, Ky., which 
burned, is to be rebuilt this year. It was operated 
on corn and feed and had capacity of 50 barrels. 

A feed, flour and produce business is to be con- 
ducted at Chatsworth, Ill., by the Gray Produce 
Company in a building purchased by John Bergan. 

The interests of Roy J. Wigton in the feed busi- 
ness at Batavia, N. Y., has been bought by G. Leon 
Schultz of Batavia, his partner. Ralph E. Bailey 
is now associated with Mr. Schultz and they will 
operate as Schultz & Bailey. A new mill site is 
being sought as the present lease is to expire soon. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 


“SPEAR” stock and poultry feeds: Southard 
Feed & Milling Company, Kansas City, Kan. Filed 
October 27, 1924. Serial No. 204,483. Published 
January 6, 1925. 

“EG E CO” dairy, stock and poultry feeds. Em- 
pire Grain & Elevator Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Filed December 20, 1924. Serial No. 207,000. 
Published March 17, 1925. ; 

“EH GEE” dairy, stock and poultry feeds. Em- 
pire Grain & Hlevator Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Filed December 20, 1924. Serial No. 207,000. 
Published March 17, 1925. 

“HONOR DAIRY FEED” dairy feed. The Ladish- 
Stoppenbach Company, doing business as The 
Ladish Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed October 
20, 1924. Serial No. 204,176. Published March 17, 


1925. 

“UNIVERSAL” dairy feeds, horse feeds, hog 
feeds and poultry feeds. American Milling Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. Filed August 25, 1924. Serial 
No. 201,827. Published March 24, 1925. 

“T SQUARE” prepared feeds for livestock, 
poultry feeds, dairy feeds, horse and mule feeds 
and mill feeds. Thibault Milling Company, Little 


UNIVERSAL 


NEVERFAIL 


Delano Poultry Grit 


Holsum 
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T-SOUARE 
oE FEED-O-LAC 


Rock, Ark. Filed December 30, 1924. 
207,480. Published March 31, 1925. © 
“FEED-O-LAC” poultry and stoek feeding food. 
Western Maryland Dairy, Baltimore, Md. Filed 
February 8, 1925. Serial No. 209,072. Published 
April 7, 1925. > 
“CHERRO” poultry and stock feeds. Cherry City 
Milling Company, Salem, Ore. Filed January 3, 
1925. Serial No. 207,615. Published April 7, 1925. 


Not Subject to Opposition 


“DELANO POULTRY GRIT” poultry food. De- 
lano Poultry Grit Company, Rockland, Maine. 
Filed November 24, 1923. Serial No. 188,788. Pub- 
lished and registered January 6, 1925. 

“HOLSUM” dairy feed. J. S.- Gordon, doing 
business as J. S. Gordon & Co., Beaumont, Texas. 
Filed December 11, 1924. Serial No. 206,573. Pub- 
lished and registered March 10, 1925. 

“NEVERFAIL” dairy, stock and poultry feeds. 
Iimpire Grain & Elevator Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Filed December 20, 1924. Serial No. 207,001. 
Published and registered March 17, 1925. 


Trademarks Registered — 


Serial No. 


196,127. . Poultry, hog, horse, rabbit, and cattle 
foods; ete. C. C. Collins Company, Santa Anna, 
Calif. Filed June 18, 1924. Serial No. 198,731. 


Registered March 
B. H. Matte- 


Published December 30, 1924. 
10, 1925. ~ 

196,297. Poultry and stock foods. 
son, Oakdale, Calif. Filed October 27, 1924. Serial 
No. 204,465. Published December 23, 1924. Regis- 
tered March 17, 1925. 

196,490. Stock and poultry feeds. Southard Feed 
& Milling Company, Kansas City, Kan. Filed Oc- 
tober 27, 1924. Serial No. 204,483. Published Jan- 
uary 6, 1925. Registered March 17, 1925. 

196,614. Food for poultry, game and birds. 
Spratt’s Patent (America) Limited, London, Eng- 
land, and Newark, N. J. Filed September 24, 1924. 
Serial No. 203,013. Published December 23, 1924. 
Registered March 24, 1925. 
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part of March and the first week of April, 

which carried the prices of bread grains 79 
cents below the high point reached in January and 
corn and oats prices to the lowest point of the crop, 
the market strengthened materially and at this 
writing, April 11, the market for all grains is ap- 
parently in a firmer position than for some time. 

A materal reduction in the world’s exports and 

also in the world’s commercial stocks, together 
with the unfavorable development of the Winter 
wheat crop in the United States, have been the 
principal strengthening factors. The average con- 
dition of Winter wheat in the United States on 
April 1 was 68.7 per cent of a normal compared 
with 88 per cent on April 1 of last year, and 81.2 
per cent, the average condition on April 1 for the 
past 10 years, according to the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Assum- 
ing the average abandonment of acreage and the 
average influences on the crop to harvest, the con- 
dition on April 1 would forecast a production of 
about 474,255,000 bushels which would be about 
11534 million bushels less than the Winter wheat 
crop last year. 
Prospects for the Winter wheat crop in other 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere are generally 
favorable with the exception of India and Russia. 
In India unofficial reports confirm some damage 
by drouth, while in Russia considerable loss from 
winter killing is reported. Based upon the April 1 
estimates for the United States, and average yields 
for the other countries reported, the Winter wheat 
crop in the Northern Hemisphere this year would 
be about 6 per cent less than in 1924. 

Spring wheat seeding made rapid progress dur- 
ing the week in the United States. The seeding 
was nearly completed in southern Minnesota and 
was in full swing in North Dakota, with some of 
the early sown up in South Dakota. Spring seed- 
ing was also progressing rapidly in Canada and in 
European countries under favorable conditions. 

The movement of wheat into commercial. chan~ 
nels has fallen off materially, and the world’s ex- 
ports recently have been decreasing at the rate of 
about 2,000,000 bushels a week. The movement 
from the Southern Hemisphere has fallen off partic- 
ularly from Argentina, and the amount of wheat 
on ocean passage has also been materially reduced. 

In the United States the receipts of cash wheats 
in the markets have been light. Stocks on farms 
are small and farmers have not been inclined to 
market their wheat at the lower prices. Farm 
work has also restricted country movement, and 
arrivals at the markets have not been equal to the 
current demand, making it necessary to take in- 
creasing amounts of wheat from storage. This has 
reduced the stocks in the markets nearly one-half 
from the maximum amount reached early in Decem- 
ber. The visible supply in the United States is 
now practically the same as at this time last year, 
with farm and country elevator stocks from which 
the supply must be replenished considerably smaller 
than last year. 

The cash wheat markets have advanced with 
futures, and premiums, particularly for the Hard 
Winter wheat have been increased. Receipts of 
Spring wheats in the principal markets have been 
below the mill requirements, and No. 1 Dark 
Northern is selling at this writing at 3 to 48 cents 
over the May future price, the bulk of the sales, 
howeyer, range from 3 to 34 cents over. The Durum 
wheats. during the past few weeks have been com- 
paratively firmer than other classes of Spring 
wheats, and the milling demand has been urgent 
for the limited spring offerings. At the close of the 
week ending April 11, No. 1 Amber Durum was 
selling at 5 to 45 cents over the Duluth May price. 
The firmness in the Durum market has been caused 
partly by the short crop in other countries. Harvest 
time for the new crop, however, is near in North 
‘Africa and latest reports of conditions are favor- 


| ea the sharp decline during the latter 


able. Good harvests in those countries will influ- 
ence considerably the Durum wheat markets of 
southern Europe which have been active buyers of 
Durum wheat in the United States during the past 
year. 

The highest premiums on the crop were paid dur- 
ing the current week for Hard Winter wheat at 
Kansas City, 12 per cent protein being quoted in 
that market at 11 to 13 cents over the May price, 
with 12% per cent protein at 16 to 20 cents over, 
and 13 per cent protein at 20 to 22 cents over in 
May, with fancy lots of 14 per cent protein selling 
as high as 25 cents over. The demand for flour 
continues rather dull, and there has recently been 
‘practically no export demand for Hard Winter 
wheat, but the milling demand for wheat continues 
active and has exceeded the limited offerings dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Recent rains have im- 
proved conditions in the dry sections of the Hard 
Winter area, but conditions are still poor, as shown 
by the Government report. 

Red Winter wheat has advanced with other classes 
and No. 2 Red Winter is selling at the principal 
markets at a premium of 10 to 15 cents per bushel 
over comparable grades of Hard Winter wheat. 

LARGE SALES OF RYE FOR EXPORT 
REPORTED 

The rye market has advanced with wheat, but 
considerable firmness has been occasioned lately by 
reported sales of a large number of the stocks held 
at Baltimore. Sales of about 6,000,000 bushels were 
reported made to Russia for shipment during April. 
Export inquiries were received at other markets 
also, and a material reduction in commercial stocks 
may be expected as this grain is exported. Com- 
mercial stocks are now practically the same as at 
this time last year, but the world supply is much 
smaller than last year, which will probably cause a 
rapid absorption of the surplus in this country. 

The condition of the rye crop is much better 
than that of wheat, and on April 1 was estimated 
at 84 per cent of a normal compared with 83.5 per 
cent on April 1, 1924.. This condition forecasts a 
production of approximately 61,652,000 bushels as 
compared with an estimated production in 1924 of 
63,446,000 bushels. 

The corn market has been relatively firmer than 
that for other grains during the recent advance. 
A favorable. ratio between corn and hog prices and 
the light receipts at the markets have been 
strengthening factors. During the past week the 
demand at practically all the markets has become 
more active and greater than the current offerings, 
resulting in a material reduction in the stocks at 
the markets. Southern mills have bought wheat 
corn more freely, and more activity is reported 
in the demand for cornmeal. Considerable corn 
has also been bought back from the central western 
markets for feeding in Iowa and other northern 
states where the crop was short this year. 

With the supply of corn on farms much smaller 
than last year, farmers have not been inclined to 
dispose of their surplus at the lower prices. Since 
the advance, however, farmers have been busy with 
their farm work and the country movement con- 
tinues very slight. 

OATS STOCKS DECREASING 

While the oats market has regained less of its 
recent loss than other grains, it has strengthened 
considerably and demand has become more active. 
Receipts have become much smaller, and a larger 
‘surplus in the markets which totaled about 75,000,- 
000 bushels in February has been reduced about 
15,000,000 bushels. With the larger stocks on farms, 
however, the supply of oats is still larger than last 
year, and an active demand will be necessary to 
absorb the available supply before the new crop is 
available. Oat seeding is practically completed in 
the United States and the weather has been favor- 
able for the seeding of a large acreage. In the South 
the weather has been favorable for the growth of 
the crop, except in the dry west gulf area. 
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By TRAVELER 

In a trip through southern Ohio, recently, I met 
a wire-fence salesman who calls upon a large num- 
ber of co-operative elevators. Like most men on 
the road today, he was not very enthusiastic about 
doing business with the managers of co-operative 
plants. He very much preferred dealing with the 
independent operators. 

At first glance, one would be inclined to say that 
the “knights of the road” were just a little bit 
prejudiced in this regard, but a little study of the 
matter seems to prove their case. 

This salesman cited his most recent experience 
with a co-operative manager. He had called upon 
him in the interest of his company, soliciting orders 
for wire fence. When the salesman quoted his 
prices, the manager took exception, stating that 
the prices given him were no different from those 
quoted regular merchants. 

“Why certainly not,” said the salesman. “Why 
should we give you a better.price than other mer- 
chants? It would not be fair to them. We try to 
treat all alike.” 

“Well, if that’s the case,” said the manager, “you 
can’t do business with me, because I’ve got to buy 
cheaper so as, to sell cheaper than anyone else here. 
That’s the only.reason for the existence of co-oper- 
ative companies. They must sell their members 
merchandise cheaper than they can buy it else 
where.” 

The salesman, seeing what he was up against and 
knowing that argument would be useless, resorted 
to tact, and apparently.fell in with the manager’s 
way of thinking, with the result that before he left 
he had secured a nice order at lower quotations—of 
course, the goods to be delivered was of correspond- 
ingly lower quality. 

The particular point to be remembered in this 
case, is this: the manager was not qualified as a 
buyer of wire fence, or the salesman could never 
have handled him in this way. A regular dealer 
would have insisted upon a better grade, but, on the 
other hand, would have been satisfied if the quota- 
tions given him were in line with those given to 
bis competitors. 

The buying of any commodity to sell again is 
the big end of any merchandising business, and 
that is equally true of the retail end of the elevator 
business. But the great troublé there, especially 
with the co-operative companies, is that the men 
selected as managers rarely have had sufficient busi- 
ness experience to give them a proper idea of values. 

The manager of an elevator today has a position 
of real responsibility, and the position should carry 
with it a salary that would insure the employment 
of men of exceptional ability, as this policy, in the 
end, would justify itself from an economical stand- 
point. : 

There is good money. to be made in the retail end 
of the elevator business, in fact, an elevator cannot 
be successfully conducted today without it; but 
great care and keen judgment must be exercised in 
purchasing, and, as nearly as possible, only goods 
having quick turn-over should be handled. 

Various selling points for expediting the move- 
ment of stock should be put into effect; but this 
is a subject for another article, and will be treated 
at length in another issue. 


EARLY this year the Roumanian Government de- 
cided to prohibit the export of wheat and all its 
products. Prior to the war, Roumania held a lead- 
ing place as a grain exporter, and paid nearly all 
of its imports with grain. It has now lost this 
position, and there is doubt of its satisfying the 
home market. 

IT IS calculated that the native bread grain crops 
of Latvia amounted to about 240,000 tons this 
year or about 9,000,000 bushels. The Government 
aims to buy 50,000 tons of wheat from abroad, 
about 1,800,000 bushels, believing this will be suf- 
ficient for the year’s consumption. It has been de- 
cided that the Government shall build up a large 
grain reserve of many million bushels, against un- 
expected advances in prices. 
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PEORIA TO BE HOST OF ILLINOIS 
GRAIN DEALERS 


A centrally located town, combining both the 
‘seenic and historic interest with the requisite com- 
mercial facilities for a good convention was chosen 
by the Illinois Grain Dealers Association when it 
named Peoria as headquarters for the 1925 conven- 
tion, which will be held on May 5 and 6. Suitable 
opportunity will be afforded those who attend to 
enjoy their visit during the time when the meet- 
ings are not in session, and the accommodations 
will be such that business can be conveniently 
transacted and economy observed. The Gold Room 
of the Hotel Jefferson will be the scene of activity 
and officers of the association are preparing in ad- 
vance for a good attendance. 

Peoria is essentially a city of homes. The main 
residential streets compare favorably with like sec- 
tions of any other cty of the same or larger size, 
and both good architecture and comfort prevail. 
There are no slums and even the poorer neighbor- 
hoods are well laid out and present a better than 
average appearance. 

Its location in relation to the business of the 
state has been one of the leading factors in estab- 
lishing Peoria as a prosperous municipality. It is 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


so situated that it is readily available to the coal 
fields of Illinois and cheap power has been a 
natural result. Its commercial strength gains added 
force from the fact that the city is the logical center 
of the grain trade in a very fertile section. Added 
to these features is the fact that it is an excellent 
shipping point. As a result the amount of capital 
invested and the number of laborers employed run 
into impressive figures, and each year the figures 
grow larger. 

The manufacturers are of too great a variety to 
mention, and being a distributing center, they are 
constantly increasing. Considerable might be said 
as to the provisions made for industrial switching 
at Peoria. Both the time element and the item of 
economy in transportation come in for some recog- 
nition in this connection, and all this points to one 
essential fact—the importance of the grain interests 
of the city. 

The historic’ significance of the city originated 
when Joliet and Marquette went on their mission- 
ary journey and passed this point. Later La Salle 
established Fort Creve Coeur on the site in 1680, 
and thereafter for 150 years Peoria shared with 
other frontier posts a record of Indian wars and 
desolation. In 1833 Peoria was made the county 


seat of St. Clair County by special act of Congress, 
and from that time its development has been broad 
and on a generous plan. 

Along the line of park and street development 
the city has been especially active, and there are a 
number of parks which aggregate an unusual acre 
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formulated by the National association and was the 
very first to adopt the Government corn grades. 
The present convention of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers Association will convene at 10 o’clock the morn- 
ing of May 5 in the Gold Room, at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son. The delegates will be welcomed by Louis 
Mueller, the mayor-elect of Peoria, after which the 
president’s annual address and the secretary’s an- 
nual report will be heard. This part of the pro- 
gram will be followed by luncheon, and after that 
the afternoon session will be opened with an ad- 
dress on “National Legislation’, by President 
Horner, of the Grain Dealers National Association. 
A representative of the Internal Revenue Bureau 


THE SKY LINE 


age for a municipality of the. size. The scenic fea- 
tures of the recreational sections such as these 
parks and the boulevards afford interesting possi- 
bilities in the way of automobile tours in the town, 
and amusement places are sufficiently numerous to 
assure those who are visiting that they need not 
have a dull time in their leisure moments. 

The Board of Trade of Peoria was instituted in 
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1869. Its membership includes some of the best 
known merchants in the country, several of them 
having established enviable reputations in the 
larger markets as well. During the 55 years of 
its activity the Board has had few changes in secre- 
taries and treasurers and has had unusually stable 
administration. 
first 


ILL. 


Peoria has always been among the 


markets to adopt grain and hay grades as 
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will make a speech on “Taxes” and will discuss all 
phases of the income tax law. This will give any- 
one present who has tax problems an opportunity 
to get reliable information such as is desired, as 
a representative who will talk to the meeting is 
being sent by Senator William B. McKinley and 
will be no ordinary clerk, but a man who can 
speak authoritatively. 

Secretary W. EH. Culbertson says he.is also try- 
ing to secure Dr. Duval, of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, to discuss 
“Grain Futures”. The complications arising from 
the recent promotion of Dr. Duval have made it 
difficult to get a definite assurance as to what dates 
he may have available, but it is hoped that he can 
make the appointment in Peoria. On the morning 
of the second day of the convention a speaker will 
be furnished by the Western Railways Association, 
and there will be a. discussion of transportation 
problems. It is possible that other attractive speak- 
ers will be-added to the program, but at the time 
of going to press the program had not been com- 
pleted. 

On the evening of the first day a banquet will 
be held at the headquarters hotel, and the principal 
speaker will be Hon. Henry T. Rainey, member of 
Congress, Carrollton, lll. Plans for entertainrsent 
and the comfort of the members are being carefully 
worked out, and the officers hope that as many 
members as can do so will be in attendance. 


WESTERN GRAIN DEALERS TO 
MEET IN DES MOINES 


The two-day annual convention of the Western 
Grain Dealers Association will open April 21 at Des 
Moines, Iowa, with headquarters at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. The proceedings will open with the 
president’s address by J. R. Murrell, Jr., of Cedar 
Rapids and the _ secretary-treasurer’s report by 
George A. Wells of Des Moines. F. G. Horner, 
president of the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion, will speak. J. H. Mehl, grain exchange super- 
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visor at Chicago, will talk on “The Grain Futures 
Act,” discussing hedging, storage and carrying 
charges; J. H. Henderson, of the Commerce Coun- 
cil of the State of Iowa, will address the meeting 
on “Railroad Elevator Site Leases;” and general 
discussion by the members will also be the order 
of business. 

The open meeting of the second day will enter 
into general discussion on such topics as cost of 
operating country elevators, reasonable buying 
margins, feed grinding and sidelines, use of radio 
by country elevators, and improvement of fire 
hazards. A banquet will be held at the head- 
quarters hotel the first night, at which Dr. C. F. 
Faeursh, of Iowa City, and a member of the De- 


partment of Philosophy and Psychology of the 


State University of Iowa, will speak. Special en- 
tertainment features are being planned, and the 
convention is expected to be both instructive and 
productive of pleasure to those who attend. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


April 21-22—Western Grain Dealers Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29.—National Scale Men’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 3 ; 

May 5-6.—Thirty-second annual convention Illi- 
nois Grain Dealers Association, Hotel Jefferson, 
Peoria, Ill. 

May 7—Missouri Grain Dealers 
American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 7-9.—Annual convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. , { 

May 18.—Annual meeting Panhandle Grain Deal- 
ers Association, Amarillo, Texas. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association, 
annual meting, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

. May 21-22—Kansas Grain Dealers Association, 
Wichita, Kan. 

May 22-23.—Texas Grain Dealers Association, 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. 

June 9-11—American Seed Trade Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 22-23.—Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 

June 23-24—-Ohio Grain Dealers 
Toledo, Ohio. 

June 25-26.—Mid-summer meeting Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association to be held at Michigan City, 
Ind. 

July 20-22—Southern Seedsmen’s Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

July 28-30—Thirty-second annual convention of 
the National Hay Association, Hotel Breakers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. 

October 12-14—Annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

October 12-14—United States Feed Distributors 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


FARMERS GRAIN DEALERS OF 
NORTH DAKOTA MEET 


Considerable satisfaction was expressed by those 
who attended the fourteenth~annual convention of 
the North Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion at Bismarck, N. D., March 24, 25 and 26. 
President R. F. Gunkelman addressed the meeting 
at its opening, responding to F. L. Conklin, presi- 
dent of the Bismarck Association of Commerce, 
and said in part: 


The past year saw the introduction of uneconomic 
proposed by selfseeking 
politicians and supported by impractical theorists. 
Legislation that would have destroyed the open mar- 
ket we today enjoy. Through the efforts of the grain 
trade and through, the co-operation of leaders in agri- 
eulture, this legislation has been disposed of to the 
satisfaction of the great majority of farmers, who 
today recognize the great service rendered by the 
grain trade in winning this battle. The farmer to- 
day is reaping the benefit from the defeat of such 
legislation. 

Recently there adjourned in this state a legisla- 
ture, of whose record the state can hardly be proud. 
It seemed to me more of a trading place than a law 
making body. In this a purely agricultural state, 
it should not be necessary, for our organization to 
maintain at considerable expense a legislative com- 
mittee, to protest against measures detrimental to 
our business, or to lobby for measures needed to pro- 
tect our customers, and the owners of our business. 
However, we were unable to secure the passage of 
a warehouse act to control and supervise the_han- 
dling. of grain. Our organization represents 75,000 
farmers, owners of the largest single industry save 
farming itself, within the state. Still certain mem- 
bers of our legislature introduced legislation tending 
to give unfair advantages to certain interests, that 
have found that they cannot compete with the serv- 
ice and marketing agencies now afforded the farm- 
ers through our local elevators, 

Perhaps we as grain dealers have been at fault. 
Through lack of an educational program, we have 
failed to give our farmer customers the means of 
acquainting themselves with all angles of the grain 
business. e should explain to the farmer the work- 
ing of the great marketing machine we use in selling 
the grain we buy. The farmer should know that here 
in America we have today a marketing organization 
exacting the smallest margin between producer and 
consumer, exacted in any country by any trade. We 
have given to the producer an open market where 
Where they can buy or sell 
in any quneTity, for any delivery, at any time. Where 
the producer can get cash for his product when it is 
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delivered. Where contracts are enforced and safe- 
guarded, in such a way that it has been easy to es- 
tablish credit. Where grading and weighing are done 
under state authority, and checked so there is little 
chance for error or dishonesty. We are not saying 
that there is no chance for improvement in this sys- 
tem; to the contrary, it is_the belief that improve- 
ments can and will be made. By doing away with 
duplication of effort in selling and distribution, waste 
can be eliminated and savings effected for the pro- 
ducer. We need to study and introduce more efficient 
operation of country elevators. Transportation can 
be simplified and perfected, thereby reducing freight 
charges. The use of waterways where available and 
the digging of a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water- 
way should have our support. 


Professor L. R. Waldron, plant breeder of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College spoke on 
“Wheat and Wheat Breeding,” and some of his 
comments on crossing Kota and Marquis wheats 
are referred to elsewhere in this issue. The main 
speaker in the evening that day was Governor A. 
G. Sorlie of North Dakota. He implored those pres- 
ent to admonish farmers to stick to Hard wheat 
and let the Durums and Soft varieties alone. O. L. 
Spencer, general manager of the State Mill and 
Elevator at Grand Forks, spoke on conditions in 
that institution. A number of others spoke, in- 
cluding EH. W. Feidler, chairman of the Wisconsin 
Warehouse Commission, and there were general 
discussions of grain problems. 

S. A.~Garver of Fortuna, N. D., was elected 
a director at large: A. M. Thompson of Cogswell 
was elected director from the first district; J. R. 
Maddock, of Maddock, from the second district, 
and J. S. Stephens, of Falkirk, director from the 
third district. The directors then met and re- 
elected R. F. Gunkleman, president, and P. A. Lee, 
secretary for the coming year. 


KANSAS FARMERS DEALERS 
MEET 


The Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Kan- 
sas held its thirteenth annual meeting in Hutchin- 
son, Kan., February 25 and 26. O. W. Swanson, 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College, was 
among the principal speakers. 

J. W. Brown of Larned was re-elected president 
of the Association, M. H. Rice of Delphos was 
elected vice-president and R. HE. Lawrence of 
Hutchinson, secretary. The directors who were 
elected for three-year terms included H. R. Howell, 
Marletta; A. C. Keller, Minneola, and Thomas 
Bragg, Dodge City. 


MISSOURI CONVENTION SCHED- 
ULED FOR MAY 7 


The eleventh annual convention of the Missouri 
Grain Dealers Association will be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., with headquarters at the American Annex 
Hotel, on May 7. Secretary D. L. Boyer says in his 
official notice that there will be a morning and 
afternoon session and they will be devoted to 
strictly business discussions. He has suggested 
that if any of those who are to be present want a 
particular question discussed, it will be included in 
the program and someone well informed on the 
subject will be secured to lead the discussion. The 
association expects to make the meeting as bene- 
ficial as possible to the grain dealers and is urging 
that all who can possibly do so arrange to attend 
the one-day session which has been planned. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 
Bearing Date of February 10, 1925 


Machine for cleaning grain.—Edmund Cornelius 
Traves, New Westminster, B. C., Canada. Filed 
June 23, 1922. No. 1,525,834. See cut. 

Claim: In a machine of the character described, 
a grader comprising a pair of superposed spaced and 
longitudinally reciprocable screens and a pair of 
superposed screens immovably mounted between the 


spaced screens and in rubbing contact with the same, 
the reciprocable screens and the immovable ones be- 
ing perforated according to grading sizes. 


Bearing Date of February 17, 1925 


Car liner.—Herman Ringel, Newark, N. J. Filed 
April 5, 1923. No. 1,527,080. See cut. 

Claim: <A car liner comprising a strip of water- 
proofed two ply créped and pliable, puncture and 
fracture resisting paper disposed over the floor and 
ends of the car, and side elements of similar material 
cemented to the edges of said strip, having spaced 
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inner ends to correspond to the car door openings, 
and a separate strip of like material extending from 
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the upper edges of said side elements over said floor 
covering and attached thereto. 


Bearing Date of March 3, 1925 


Grain car door.—Harry W. Larson, Pingree, N. D. 
Filed July 12, 1924. No. 1,528,670. 

Apparatus for drying and conditioning grain and 
similar granular substances.—Wilfrid Nield Robin- 
son, Rochdale, England, assignor to Thomas Robin- 
son & Son Limited, Rochdale, England, a limited 
liability company of England. Filed February 9, 
1924. No. 1,528,696. See cut. 

Claim: Apparatus for drying or conditioning grain 
or similar substances, comprising an upper. part 
adapted to cause the material to pass through it in 
streams and to permit air to be passed through said 
streams, an air heater connected with said part for 
heating the air supplied to it; a section below same 
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containing a multiplicity of internally heated vessels 
over the external surfaces of which the material 
from the upper part flows or passes in its descent 
through the apparatus or machine, and air inlet and 
outlet openings in the walls of the part adapted to 
permit the passage of air through same and the 
material. 


Bearing date of January 6, 1925, 


Grain separator.—Clarence W. Carter, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., assignor to Carter-Mayhew Manufac- 
turing Company, Minneapolis, Minn., a corporation 
of Minnesota. Filed February 26, 1923. No. 1,521,- 
929. See cut. 

Claim: A separator comprising an approximately 
horizontal internally pocketed rotary drum having in- 
ternal end contractions for holding the commingled 
separable mass against travel axially of the drum, 


and a hopper within said drum into which certain of 
the selected materials will be delivered by said drum, 
said third bolting reel to said second pair of reduction 
removable from its support by movement away from 
the same and being replaceable by movements to- 
wards said support. a 

Grain ventilator—wWilliam S. Hiestand, Yates 
Center, Kan. Filed June 22, 1921. No. 1,522,186. 
See cut. 

Claim: A grain ventilator for a closed storage bin 
comprising a master joint located near the floor of 
the bin, horizontal ventilating pipes radiating from 
opposite sides of the said master joint, vertically dis- 
posed ventilating pipes carried by the said horizontal 
pipes and being in communication therewith, a cen- 
tral vertical ventilating pipe extending upwardly from 
the top opening in the said master joint, said vertical 
ventilating pipes being perforated circumferentially 
throughout their length and said horizontal] ventilating 
pipes being perforated only on the undersides thereof, 


an air-intake nozzle on the outside of the said bin and 
connected to one of the said horizonta) ventilating 
pipes and an imperforated air-vent pipe having its 
inner end telescoped in said central vertical ven- 
tilating pipe and its outer end projected exteriorly of 
the top of the said bin. 
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EASTERN MARKET GOOD 


The season opened up unusually early this spring 
and there has been a good demand for all field 
seeds with the exception of Red Clover which was 
far below the usual standard. Importations of 
Red Clover have been exceedingly small and the 
‘writer does not recall, in a number of years, when 
stocks in the East have been as light as at the 
present time. 

There has been an unusually good demand for 
Alsike as:well as Alfalfa and Sweet Clover and 
trom present indications it looks as though the sea- 
son ‘will close with very little carryover of these 
seeds, if any.—Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Company, 
New York City. Letter of April 9. 


SEEDS IN INDIANA 


There is very little to be said about the seed 
business in this locality. We raised no Clover 
seed last year. 

We have had a very satisfactory trade on seed 
for the past six weeks. There has been more 
Alsike seed bought and sold than we ever knew of. 
Also a very large acreage of Sweet Clover. There 
has been less Red Clover used than any year in our’ 
25 years experience in the business. The Alfalfa 
trade is not equal to last year’s trade but the 
Timothy seed trade has been fully up to normal. 

We will not carry over a pound of Alsike seed, 
probably 50 to 100 bags of Red Clover... Timothy 
seed is well cleaned up. Country elevators are 
bare of all kinds of seed that we know anything 
about. 

There are some soy beans in the country but 
they will be wanted. 

Our wheat in Indiana is the poorest we have seen 
it for a long time. In northern and central In- 
diana, in our opinion 75 per cent of the growing 
wheat has already been put in oats or will be. If 
this dry weather lasts a week or 10 days longer, 50 
per cent of what is left will be put in corn. Wheat 
is dying’ just as fast as it can die. ; 

The growing Clover sown a year ago looks good. 
It is thick on the ground and is-nice and green. 
The Alfalfa fields seem to be badly frozen out. 
Timothy meadows are poor and a lot of them will 
be plowed up and put in corn.—Goodrich Bros. Hay 
and Grain Company, Winchester, Ind. Letter of 
April 8. Z 


SEED INSPECTION IN CANADA 


More samples of grain than ever before are be 
ing tested this year by the Dominion Seed Branch, 
in Calgary. In January 2,521 samples were re 
ceived, and in February 1,735. This is about one 
third more than were tested in the corresponding 
two months last year. Large numbers of samples 
are still being received by the branch. At the pres- 
ent time more inspectors are being added to the staff 
so that a close check can be made throughout the 
entire district to ascertain the quality of the seed 
for sale to farmers; at the same time the inspectors 
check the quality of commercial feedingstuffs and 
fertilizers, being offered to the public as those 
products were all controlled by acts administered 
by the officers of the local branch. 


COST OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS 


When a farmer sells potatoes for 50 cents a 
bushel, and the consumer pays $1 in a city not far 
away, the difference in prices is charged up io 
“cost of distribution.” 

If this cost in a farm commodity equals the re- 
turn to the farmer, thus doubling the price to the 
user, experience has proved that it is moderate. 
Oftentimes it is much greater. 

If, then, the same farmer sells country-run Tim- 
othy for $6 a bushel, and is offered Timothy 99% 
per cent pure for $7, with the $1 markup covering 
the expense of buying, cleaning, distributing and 
selling the tested seed, with all profits included, 
what does this prove? Surely, that seedsmen han- 
dle their braneh of the agricultural industry on 
as small a margin as any that can be cited. 

Potatoes are sold to the consumer as they come 
from the farm. There is no cleaning, testing, 
analyzing, and no certification of purity or germina- 
tion. With Timothy, it is another story entirely. 
Country-run Timothy contains large quantities of 
chaff, sticks, dirt, and other inert matter as well 
as weed seeds in varying quantities. Ninety per 
cent of the demand for field seeds is for a purity of 
99 per cent or better; and to obtain this, the seeds- 
man is compelled to put his purchases through a 
milling process requiring a large investment and 
operating expense, and involving a heavy shrinkage. 

The small margin between the raw and finished 
product in the seed industry is evidence of the effi- 
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cient organization which this branch of agricul- 
ture has reached. This statement, of course, refers 
to the merchandising of quality seeds by reputable 
houses, and not at all to the speculators and cut- 
rate dealers, whose margins are much greater, 
though their prices may be less. 


ALBERT DICKINSON DIES 


Albert Dickinson, head of the great seed company 
that bears his name, in Chicago, died April 5 at his 
home in Orange City, Fla. He was 84 years of age 
and had practically retired from active business in 
1912. Death came after he had been in a state of 
coma for several days, though he had enjoyed all 
apparent gdod health prior to that time. Funeral 
services were held in Orange City, arrangements 
being made to bring his remains to Chicago for 
permanent burial. 

Mr. Dickinson was born in October, 1841, in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and was of Quaker parentage, a first 
cousin of Susan B. Anthony. He went to Chicago 
at the age of 14 and was a member of the first class 
that graduated from the Chicago High School. Dur- 
jing the Civil War he served in the famous Board 
of Trade outfit, Taylor’s battery, for over a period 


THE LATE ALBERT DICKINSON 


of three years and three months. He saw a great 
deal of service, and was in the engagements at 
Frederickstown, Fort Donaldson, Shiloh, Siege of 
Corinth, Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Pass and 
Vicksburg, and was discharged in 1864. 

After the war he was a grain buyer in Iowa for 
a few years, and in 1869 he went in business with 
his father in Chicago. His father died a few years 
later, and in 1887 the Albert Dickinson Company 
was incorporated. Mr. Dickinson served as its 
president for 25 years, during which time he built 
up the largest grass. seed business in the world. 
He married Miss Emma L. Benham in 1911 and 
since that time has made his home in Florida, 
though he spent a good deal of time in travel. He 
was a member of the Union League Club of Chi- 
cago, Chicago Athletic Association, and a director 
of the Academy of Sciences. He donated a library 
and building to Orange City. 


FIELD AND GRASS SEEDS ACTIVE IN 
NEW YORK 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

The continuance of favorable weather over a 
wide area resulted in an additional large business 
in field seeds early in the month under review. In 
fact, trade assumed full spring-time proportions at 
an. unusually early date, with the result that signs 
that the large order season was at an end also be- 
gan to appear before the usual time. However, the 
majority of large distributors were not inclined 
to grumble over this falling-off in activity as the 
lull gave them a chance to catch up with their old 
orders, the handling of which necessitated con- 
siderable over-time work. Moreover, as these ship- 
ments caused further reductions in stocks which 
were already light, there was no necessity for them 
to shade prices in an effort to stimulate further 
business, and hence prices in the majority of cases 
are the same as those quoted a month ago, or 
higher. In the case of various foreign items this 
firmness was also traceable to the virtual impos- 
sibility of replacing in primary markets on any- 
thing like a workable basis. Their confident atti- 
tude was also owing to the fact that the slackening 
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of animation in field seeds was quickly counter- 
balanced by an active demand for a general line of 
grass seeds; and in this department also the 
volume of business assumed full seasonal propor- 
tions at an unusually early date, the generally fine 
and mild weather stimulating demand from interior 
distributors in anticipation of an early planting sea- 
son and a consequent lively demand from small 
dealers and actual users. In this department also 
the ruling tone was decidedly firm with prices about 
the same as or higher than those current last 
month as stocks of virtually all varieties were 
light. 

Red Clover had a somewhat checkered career 
during the month. At the outset demand showed 
further improvement because, of the good weather 
and, while arrivals from abyoad were larger for 
the time being, they caused no increase in local 
stocks. In fact, they were more than offset by 
large shipments on old orders. In short, supplies 
were further depleted, and hence the predictions of 
a good recovery from the previous slump were 
speedily realized, the basis for domestic seed being 
advanced to 36@37 cents, while the imported 
variety went to 32@33 cents duty-paid. Subsequent 
developments indicated that this early activity rep- 
resented the virtual winding-up of the large-order 
season. At any rate, demand suddenly slowed up. 
appreciably and later subsided almost entirely. 
which served to confirm previous claims that this 
variety had become much less popular with the 
trade and that the aggregate consumption would be 
much reduced. As a Consequence, while there was 
no change in the strong supply situation and the 
import arrivals rapidly dwindled, holders gener- 
ally became more disposed to make concessions. 
It is true that domestic seed recovered to 35@36 
cents after dropping to 33 cents, but the foreign 
variety fell steadily and at this writing is quoted 
at 28%@29% -cents duty-paid, compared with 
29@32c a month ago. Total arrivals from abroad 
were 5,770 bags against 7,920 during February. 
Early in the month French shippers were offering 
at 24@28 cents c. i. f., but at such high levels 
buyers here preferred to await further reduction of 
local stocks before replenishing. Moreover, it was 
argued that it was getting to be too late to justify 
extensive purchases, and hence the indifference of 
buyers steadily became more marked although 
some shippers reduced their basis to 22 cents 
c. i. f. Others, however, refused to compete 
with offers at.the lower level. Business’ with 
Chile was practically impossible because of the 
unsettled political conditions. Buyers here were 
displaying some interest at about 25 cents 
ce. i. f., but shippers were not making firm offers 
and in. some cases quoted a nominal price as high 
as 28 cents. Later, while offers were still lacking, 
it was intimated that seed might be available on a 
firm bid of 26 cents but by that time interest here 
had disappeared. ; 

Alfalfa has also moved’ in somewhat irregular 
fashion during the month owing to alternating 
periods of activity and dullness. At the outset de- 
mand showed improvement and with stocks further 
reduced prices were firmly maintained at former 
top levels; 23% cents for domestic and 20 cents 
duty-paid for foreign. Then came a brief period 
of dullness and a slightly easier tone, some holders 
of domestic seed becoming more willing to sell at 


_as low as 22 cents, while it was intimated that 


bids below 20 cents would be considered for foreign 
seed. This was followed by a revival of good de- 
mand, causing holders to advance quotations to 
24 cents for domestic seed and 21 cents for im- 
ported. At the end of the month a recurrence of 
dullness created a general belief that the large- 
order season was over, and while stocks showed 
further reduction, with arrivals confined to 200 
bags from Italy, the tone became easier with do- 
mestic seed quoted at 22@23% cents and foreign 
at 19@20 cents. Matters were at a standstill in 
the market for import, which was by no means 
surprising as conflicting reports indicated a wide 
difference of opinion as to values. According to 
some shippers, good seed promises to be so scarce 
that it will not be necessary for them to seek 
a foreign outlet, while on the other hand, they be- 
lieve that we will be forced to come to them for 
supplies, Hence they were not making firm offers 
and named purely nominal prices, running up to 
25 cents c. i..f. On the other hand, claims were 
heard of offers at 16 cents, but these were not 
generally credited, it being the general opinion that 
18@20- cents was the absolute lowest. In some 
quarters signs were noted of rather close buying 
interest at about 18 cents c. i. f. French offers 
were reported at 17 cents c. i. f., but the quality 
evidently did not satisfy buyers. 

Timothy was active and firmer during the greater 
part of the month with one brief period of inac- 
tivity and easiness. At the outset export demand 
from the U. K. and the Continent again became 
fairly brisk and as a consequence the tone im- 
proved with more holders asking the top price of 
7% cents. With this demand satisfied the tone be- 
came easier as in spite of smaller stocks certain 
holders showed more eagerness to sell and the spot 
basis was lowered to 7@7%4 cents. Before long the 
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failure of the foreign demand was compensated for 
by a marked expansion of domestic buying and as 
a result the “inside” price of 7 cents was speedily 
forgotten and latest quotations range from 
7% to 7% cents. Exports for the month amounted 
to 2,480 bags compared with 4,290 during February. 
Alsike was inactive early in the month but later 
was mentioned as one of the leaders in activity and 
because of light stocks holders were able to estab- 
lish a substantial advance, the basis now being 
22@24 cents against 19@22 cents a month ago. 
White Clover remained inactive and nominally 
unchanged at 35@47 cents during the month. A 
small business was done for shipment from Ger- 
many on offers ranging from 32 to 35 cents ¢. i. f. 
Later some shippers asked 36 cents. Arrivals were 
only 340 bags, compared wth 1,545 in February. 


IMPORTS OF FORAGE PLANT SEEDS 


The Seed Laboratory of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry reports the following imports of forage plant 
seeds permitted entry into the United States under 


the Seed Importation Act: 
July 1,’24 July 1,’23 
t to 


-——— rch ———, fo) 

1925 1924 ° Mar.31,’25 Mar.31,’24 

Kind of seed Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
PRU e Lee I Sots «jets oie )si 6.0206 201,500? 708,500 4,527,500 10,781,900 
Canada bluegrass..... 119,800 130,900 1,052,000 733,000 
Alsike cloyer.........1,767,400 1,245,300 8,368,600 9,586,300 
Crimson clover ...... 76,900 145,000 4,255,200 6,893,900 
Red Clover: bie. sc ess 3,195,6002 5,664,700 6,122,600 22,821,200 
White clover......... 135,000° 154,400 982,900 1,260,500 
Meadow fescue ...... OO arora. ace ¢ 600 __ 300 
Broom-corn millet SO TIOO Ne rie teccteca's 153,000 560,900 
Foxtail millet ... 41,300 87,800 134,900 157,800 
OvCHATA SASS) Tec Fare sels 3,100 991,900: 581,200 
Rape Heyes 442,500+ 482,100 38,611,800 5,848,900 
Redtop: ....0005 OO SE ee ero 500 100 
English ryegrass 132,600 80,100 1,059,100 1,744,100 
Italian ryegrass ..... 23,100 15,500 698,000 931,600 
digken silane S> S SR Ret 0 Sica SICH REC meCRe carn aa x HOO Sibir ts 
Hairy veteh ....6.... 43,800: 282,500 1,451,600 2,683,700 
Spring vetch .... 11,000 87,200 788,200 63,200 


The Seed Laboratory of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry reports the following imports of forage plant 


seeds not subject to the Seed Importation Act: 
July 1,’24 July 1,’23 


——— March ——_-—, to to 
1924 Mar.31,’25 Mar.31,’24 


1925 

Kind of seed Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
REMUS TASS tinct ievers’> eer 40,600 18,500 183,700 326,700 
Biennial white-flowered 

sweet clover ...... 736,700 790,200 3,125,100 3,052,300 
Biennial yellow-flowered 

sweat Enver ED Ao alee ceed 109,200 51,500 211,600 
BET RCLOV ODMR ere deletes te eiageiote)  layeleyee Ses 4,600: 4,700 
Crested dog’s tail.... 4,500 1,400 37,200 83,100 
Chewings fescue ..... 32,500 4,400 640,900 952,800 
Other fescues ....... 64,200 24,800: 726,900 449,100 
Meadow foxtail...... 100 300 1,800 10,300 
TUGHOUCME RASS felicia ils ciste a ss) 9 04 sitlew) 7 cals eins 1,500 
Rhodes SSrass  svecwees ss aee's 300 10,400 11,500 
Rough-stalked meadow 

ee Sis OR Or TE 100 500 34,800 26,600 
ereneclin Meter ielcasin asics vile din- slelwernn OD arate tot 
Sweet vernal hese a 100 1,100 1,000 1,600 

ual s t verna 

cael Pees, Onno UG™, seCentiond 2,200 5,400 
Tall. oat grass....... 200 1,700 300 
Tall paspalum ....... 15,700 28,900 4,400 
Velvet grass ....... 20, es ane 5,900 19,400 
Wood meadow grass.. 1,800 24,500 13,300 
MAO Mismietajaw de siorw bie, ‘senep. 200 700 
WIREDEDU TASS ee feist dete circ ves YOU mee hy scabs i 


1 All from Canada. 
* 29,536,600 Ibs. from France, 168,700 Ibs. from England, (all 
of Chilean origin, except 22,000 Ibs.), 110,200 Ibs. from Scot- 
land, 108,000 lbs. from Italy, 67,800 Ibs. from Germany, 
65,500 Ibs. from Hungary, 61,400 Ibs-'from Chile, 55,400 Ibs. 
from Canada, 22,000 Ibs. from Czecho Slovakia. 

277,200 lbs. from Poland, 33,900 lbs. from Germany, 11,000 
lbs. from Holland, 11,000 Ibs. from Czecho Slovakia, 1,900 


lbs. from Denmark. E 
4 255,900 lbs. from Holland, 100,700 lbs. from Japan, 85,900 


lbs. from France. 


WESTERN SEEDSMEN CONVENE 


On April 18, the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Western Seedsmen’s Association is to be held 
at Omaha, Neb. The Hotel Fontenelle will be 
convention headquarters. Max F. Wilhelmi is sec- 
retary of the association. 


IOWA SEED BILL DEFEATED 


_ After a long and hard struggle on the part of 
Iowa seed dealers and leaders of the Iowa Seed 
Dealers Association to defeat the bill, known as 
Senate File No. 37, introduced by Rigby, the Iowa 
House on March 19 voted to indefinitely postpone 
it, which means the close of the controversy. 

The bill was introduced in the Senate and with 
amendments passed that body by.a vote of 35 to 9, 
regardless of the strong fight put up by the op- 
ponents of the bill in the trade. It went to the 
Agricultural Committee of the House, and the Sub- 
Agricultural Committee brought in a report for 
indefinite postponement of the bill. 

The Rigby Bill as amended, would if passed, have 
incorporated into the Iowa seed law the following 
provision: “and no statement of non-guaranty or dis- 
claimer of guaranty, written or printed. upon any 
invoice or upon any package, bag or other con- 
tainer in which-the seed is sold or upon any ship- 
ping tag or label thereto attached, shall be of any 
validity nor shall it affect the liability of the ven- 
dor. Where seed is shipped with the express pro- 
visions entered upon the invoice and mailed to 
yendee on or before the date of shipment and upon 
the shipping tag or upon the bag containing such 
seed that the vendee shall have fifteen (15) days 
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after the seed arrives at destination of shipment to 
test the same for germination, there shall be no 
liability on the vendor on account of poor germina- 
tion if the balance of such seed not used for testing 
is consigned by the vendee to the vendor within 
fifteen (15) days from date of arrival at destina- 
tion.” 


HOME TESTS FOR CORN SEED 


Seed experts do not guess germination from ap- 
pearance. Both experiment stations and the seed 
firms maintain laboratories in which to test the 
germination of seed scientifically. The seed houses 
subject their wares to rigid tests in this particular. 
Farmers can hardly expect to do better than the 
experts, so when they save their own seed, they 
cught to make their own tests, to prevent possible 
disaster. 

Two common methods of testing germinating 
power used both in experiment stations and seed 
house laboratories can be used at home. One is 
the sawdust box and the other the “rag doll,” de- 


THE RAG DOLL 


scribed in a recent bulletin of the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College. 

The “rag doll” is a cheap, convenient and ac- 
curate way to test seed corn or other agricultural 
seed. A width of sheeting from three to five feet 
long, depending upon the number of samples of 
seed to be tested, and from eight to ten inches 
wide, is the foundation... The strip is marked 


THE SAWDUST BOX 


lengthwise down the center with a-heavy pencil 
and then crosswise from three to five inches apart, 
according to the samples desired to be tested. 
The cloth is wet with warm water’and laid out 
on a board or table in front of the ears to be tested, 
the ears being laid to correspond with the squares. 
Remove six kernels from ear No. 1, one from near 
the butt, one from the center and one from near 


A SEED CORN TEST 
Three dead and three weak_ kernels. 


Fig. 1. 
ig. 2. Six strong kernels. 
kernels. 


Fig. 3. Six weak 


the tip on opposite sides of the ear, and place them 
in square No. 1. Follow the same method with ears 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, ete., until the spaces are filled. 

When the spaces are filled begin at the No. 1, 
or upper end, and roll it up, using a small piece 
of wood or other substance to roll it over at the 
start, as this core will give more uniform moisture 
and germination. If the cloth is properly moistened 
the kernels will not slip out. Tie the roll about 
the middle or use rubber bands. Place the rolls 
in a bucket of water where they may remain for 
two to 18 hours at convenience. Turn off the water 
and turn the bucket or a box over the rolls, placing 
a small stick or block under one edge for ventila- 
tion. In five days the kernels will be ready for 
examination and the percentage of germination will 
be plainly shown by the sprouts. 

The sawdust box germination test employs any 
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box three or four inches deep and about 30x30 in- 
ches, or any convenient size, according to the 
quantity of seed to be tested. The box is filled half 
full of white pine sawdust pressed down to a firm 
even surface, having been previously moistened. 
The simplest way to do this is to place the sawdust 
in a sack and weight it down in a tub of warm 
water for at least an hour, or better still, over 
night. } 

Rule off a piece of cloth about the size of the 
box, two and one-half inches each way, and num- 
ber the squares to correspond with the ears to be 
tested, selecting seed from the butt, center, and 
tip of the ear on opposite sides of the cob. The 
square cloth is laid upon the moist sawdust in the 
box and the edges tacked to the side of the box 
before the corn is put in place. Another eloth is 
then laid over it, moistened by sprinkling, and 
upon this two inches of moist sawdust is filled in, 
pressing it down firmly. Keep the box in a warm 
place and safe from any chance of freezing. The 
kernels will germinate in about six days and the 
upper cloth and sawdust may be removed carefully 
and the samples in the squares examined. 


SEEDS AROUND MILWAUKEE 
By C. O. SKINROOD 

Prof. R. A. Moore, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Agriculture, reports that Sweet Clover 
has become one of the most popular grasses of the 
state among farmers and that it is being used this 
spring on a larger scale than ever before. 

This Clover was once considered a weed, Prof. 
Moore states, but now it is recognized as a val- 
uable feed, largely because it is a great resister 
of drouth. This plant not only gives fine succulent 
food for the cow, he adds, but it is a heavy yielder 
and it is also instrumental in giving a large yield 
of milk. Prof. Moore also recommends the Sweet 
Clover as being desirable for growing young calves. 

To bring this plant before the attention of a 
large number of farmers who do not use Sweet 
Clover, Prof. Moore and his assistants have pub- 
lished an instructive pamphlet. Details on how 
to make this a good pasture crop are included in 
the booklet. 

In Walworth County in southern Wisconsin a 
movement is developing to restore the Red Clover 
crop to its former importance. Many farmers of 
that section have found that Red Clover resists dry 
weather better than Alfalfa and that it can stand 
pasturing much better than Alfalfa can. Other 
points in favor of Red Clover, as viewed by these 
farmers are that Red Clover does not winter kill 
as easily as the Alfalfa. It was also found that 
Red Clover is harvested later in summer than the 
Alfalfa and that the weather is more favorable in 
that way for the harvesting of the crop. 

However, seedsmen of Milwaukee report gener- 
ally that Red Clover did not sell so well this year, 
that many buyers turned to other lines of grasses. 
Walworth farmers in going back to Red Clover 
rather than to the other grasses are believed to 
be in a minority. 

A movement is on foot in the Fox River Valley 
to revive the growing of flax. The farmers behind 
the movement reported that in 1924 the yield of 
flax was about 15 bushels to the acre and that 
the price of the seed has ranged from $2.25 to $3.50 
a bushel. These farmers reported satisfaction with 
the returns and they are urging its use in this 
entire section of Wisconsin. srowing flax as a 
mixed crop with wheat and oats is also. being 
strongly recommended. 

Prof. A. R. Moore, seed expert at the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Wisconsin, is again 
broadcasting a warning to farmers to make special 
efforts to test their seed corn so that they do not 
get caught with poor seed. 

Prof. Moore points out that Wisconsin raises 
about 2,500,000 acres of corn each year and that 
about half of this area is used for silage annually. 
For this acreage of corn, he says, about 375,000 
bushels of seed corn is required. 

Test made by the department indicated in many 
trials that about two-fifths of the total number tested 
less than 90 per cent. The average germination of 
these samples was found to be only about 66.4 per 


cent. Prof. Moore states than when nearly half of 
the seed is poor, or even two-fifths, the seed is 
essentially weak and unreliable and that poor 


yields of corn are more than likely from such weak 
seed. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station reported 
that 18,000 bushels of seed corn had been listed 
this year for sale. Of this pure bred seed abaut 
10,000 bushels was of the Golden Glow Variety and 
approximately 4,000 bushels of the Silver King Wis- 


consin. Smaller amounts of seed corn were of the 
dent varieties—Early Yellow Dent and Northern 
Yellow Dent. This seed corn was reported in 


tremendous demand this year with prospects that 
it would be fully sold out. 

Barron County, like many other Wisconsin coun- 
ties, has set its cap for a much larger area of 
Alfalfa. The schedule adopted for the county is 

(Continued on Page 703) 
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OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

A co-operative farmers elevator is to be estab- 
lished at Brown City, Mich. 

The Velto & Co. elevator at Sunfield, Mich., is 
to be managed by Wzra C. Dell. 

The Produce Company of. Lansing, 
bought the Elmdale, Mich., elevator. 

Thos. Wilson’s Sons of Marlette, Mich., 
erating the elevator at Hemans, Mich. 

Capitalized at $100,000, A. F. Brown & Sons, Ine., 
were incorporated at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. A. King & Co., of Toledo have taken over ‘the 
Raymond P. Lipe. Hlevator and business at Bryan, 
Ohio. 

A partnership has been formed at Ada, Ohio, by 


Mich., has 


are Op- 


J. I. Baransy, coal and hay dealer, and Harl 
Wolfram. They will install a heavy duty wagon 
scale. 


The elevator of the Alpha Seed & Grain Company 
at Alpha, Ohio, is being rebuilt. It will have a 
capacity of 15,000 bushels and will be driven by 
electricity. 

J. F. Decker will manage the Lebanon Farmers 
Co-operative Company at Lebanon, Ohio. He was 
formerly manager of the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Company of Camden, Ohio. 

Extensive repairs are to be made to the Farmers 


Elevator at New Bavaria, Ohio. Included will be 
a new boiler and engine, new office and grain 
dump. _ Andrew Hornung is manager of the com- 
pany. 

The elevator cof W. H. Nelson at Hast Leroy, 
Mich., which burned is to be rebuilt. The original 


elevator was built 34 years ago by D. K. Swain. 
Mr. Nelson will build a smaller structure than that 
burned. 

The Harly & Daniel Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will build a 1,000,000-bushel elevator adjoining its 
400,000-bushel-elevator. The R. C. Stone Engineer- 
ing Company has the general contract for the 
construction. % 


John T. Bowers has sold his interest in the War- 
saw Elevator Company of Warsaw, Ohio, to L. D. 
Bowers. The trade name will remain the same 
as before, Johnson & Bowers, Charles D. Johnson 
_being the other partner. 


WESTERN 
Stanley & Kirkman will open an office at Madera, 
Calif. ‘ 
Capitalized at $50,000, the Farmers Grain & Seed 
Company has been incorporated at Buhl, Idaho. 
A nine-bin grain and seed warehouse costing 


$20,000 is to be built at Amity, Ore, by G. B. 
Abraham. 

The brick warehouse of Moser & Parker at 
Farmers (Greeley p. 0.), Colo., which burned, is 


to be rebuilt. 


J. M. Fellers has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Warehouse Company 
of Cottonwood, Idaho. 

The grain and flour brokerage firm of 
Armstrong & Co., at Portland, Ore., 
over by F. C. Wendell. 

Otto Wagnild has resigned as manager 
Montana Elevator at Fairfield, Mont., 


Shull, 
has beer taken 


of the 
and is suc- 


ceeded by Oscar Gaare. 
The Farmers Grain & Milling Company at 
Hansen, Idaho, is to be managed by H. L. Walker 


who succeeds Frank Kennedy. 

A new warehouse and plant are being erected at 
Corcoran, Calif., for the Cutler Bros, Grinding 
machinery is also being installed. 

The elevator at Whitetai!, Mont., has 
bought by J. M. Larson .of Poplar, Mont. 
Larson will be associated with him. 

Improvements have been made to the storeroom 
of the Akron Farmers Union Elevator Company at 
Akron, Colo, managed by L. L. Knox. 

L. L. Rogers of Adams has bought the elevator 
of the Milton Elevator Company at Milton, Ore., 
and will move the elevator to Adams. 

EK. A. and R. BH. McClure operating as the McClure 
Bros., have opened the Glendo Grain & Produce 
Company at Glendo, Wyo. They bought the busi- 
ness from A. T. Howard. 

The Turner-Whetstone Warehouse Company of 
Dayton, Wash., which operates a chain of elevators 


been 
Mae 
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in Columbia County, has made plans for the erec- 
tion of a new elevator at Ronan with capacity of 
50,000 bushels. It will.cost about $15,000. 


A grain elevator of 75,000 bushels’ capacity is to 
be built at Craigmont, Idaho, for the Union Ware- 
house & Mercantile Company. This will replace 
the elevator which burned last year. 


A considerable interest in the Yellowstone Ele- 
vator Company at Forsyth, Mont., has been ac- 
quired by Gale D. Whitney. The company also 
operates at Ingoman, Sumatra and near Colstrip. 


A partnership has been formed at Kalispell, 
Mont., by Phil Bruyer and Mrs. H. Berry, who 
leased the B. F. Berry elevator which they will 
operate as the B & B Hlevator. They are conduct- 
ing a grain, milling and feed business. 


ILLINOIS 

The P. B. Rollings Elevator 
being operated by O. N. East. 
The Farmers Co-operative Hlevator 
Ill., is to be managed by H. Johnson. 


The elevator at Harpster Station, Ill., has been 
bought by George C. Tjardes of Emington. 


Sumner Livingston has resigned his position with 
the Farmers Hlevator at Alta, Il., of which he was 
manager. : 


The Harper Grain Company of Harper (Forreston 
p. o.), Ill., is to rebuild its elevator. The old one 
was destroyed by fire. 


A concrete hay and grain storage pulldine is to 
be erected at Pana, Ill., by John Hinden, Jr., for 
the Farmers Milling Company. 


The elevators, coal sheds, ete., of the Farmers 
Elevator Company at Media, Ill., are to be sold, 
following the discontinuance of their business. 


The Voorhies ‘Co-operative Grain Company of 
Voorhies (Bement p. o.), Ill., is installing a 15- 
horsepower motor and transmission equipment. 


Archibald Diesholder of Oswego, has succeeded 
George Spainhauer as manager of the Triumph 
Co-operative Supply Company, located at Triumph, 
ne 


R. A. Hoover is manager of the T. F. Grady Ele- 
vator Company of Galesville, Ill. He succeeds 
J. G@. Swartz who has been transferred to Mans- 
field. 


The cash grain department of the Wegeng-Hills 
Company at Urbana, Ill., is being managed by John 
B. Noodin, formerly with the grain office of J. P. 
Sledge. 


The interest of Mrs. Harriet Conover in the ele- 
vator at Elkhart, Ill., formerly owned by E. B. 
Conover and James Havey, has been bought by 
Mrs. Sarah A. Havey. 


The grain and seed and feed business, which 
Gaulrapp & Flock have been conducting at Sterling; 
Ill., has been discontinued by’ them and Bley & 
Warner succeed them. 


Steel air lift dumps are to be installed in the 
grain elevators at Minonk and at Woodford, Ill. 
At the Stoddard elevator, Minonk, two are to be in- 
stalled; at Memmen, one, and at Woodford, three. 


Wm. T. Kasten is succeeded as manager of the 
Verona Farmers Elevator Company at Verona, III., 
by John H. Schumacher. Mr. Kasten goes to 
Marseilles, where he succeeds O. P, Clark, as man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator. 


at Milmine, Ill, is 


at Bentley, 


THE DAKOTAS 


The Columbia (S. D.) Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany will rebuild its elevator there. 


The Milo Billings HBlevator at Stevenson (Wah- 
peton p.o.), N. D., has been discontinued. 


A new truck dump is to be installed and coal 
shed built for the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Kampeska, S. D. 


The sheds of the Independent Fuel Company at 
Canton, S. D., have been bought by the Farmers 
Elevator Company. 


Galvanized iron sides and roof are to be put on 
the elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Associa- 
tion at Dallas, S. D. 


The Farmers Interstate Elevator Company has 
bought the elevator of the Andrews Grain Com- 
pany at Drayton, N. D., for $6,500. 


The Atlas Elevator Company has installed new 
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truck dumps and made other improvements at its 
elevators at Rockham, Hitchcock, Clark, Frankfort, 
Cavour and Wessington and Raymond, S. D. 


A modern grain elevator of 30,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity is to be built for the Farmers Grain Company 
at Essex (mail Devils Lake), N. D. 


The Great Western Grain Company of Crocker, 
S. D., will install a new truck dump and scale and 
make general repairs to its elevator. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Watford City, N. D., has let the contract for addi- 
tional office space and concrete vault. 


A frame addition and concrete vault are to be 
added ta the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany’s elevator at Watford .City, N. D. 

A new 10-ton seale truck dump and other addi- 
tions are to be made te the elevator of the Selby 
Equity Union Exehange of Selby, S. D. 

The elevators of the Siberz Bros. & Craig at 
Spottswood, Bonilla, Crandon and Tulare, S. D., 
are to be rodded for lightning protection. 

The Farmers Grain Company has bought the 
elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Crosby, N. D. N. EH. Norman is manager. 

A new leg, dump scales, etc., are to be installed 
for the Farmers Elevator Company of Turton, S. D., 
and power changed from gasoline to electric. 


The Gackle Elevators at McClusky, N. D., have 
been bought by Otto L. Schulz and Paul Raugust 
who will operate as the Schulz Grain Company. 

Harry Peterson is now manager of the Farmers 
Hlevator Company at Humboldt, S. D. He has 
been with the elevator for more than six years. 


The elevator of the Steele-Simon Company at 
Hazelton (mail to Meckling), S. D., is to be re 
built. It burned in February with a loss of $60,000. 

The Schmidt-Gulak Elevator Company will build 
a new power house at Kief, N. D., to replace the 
one which burned in January. A new leg will be 
put into the elevator this summer and other im- 
provements will be made. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 
The Waco, Texas, office of the Crouch Grain Com- 
pany is being closed. 
The Nashville, Tenn., office of the Neil & Shofner 
Grain Company, has been closed. 
The R. Fisher Grain Company is erecting a new 
storage house at Lancaster, Tenn. 


A mill and elevator will probably be erected at 
Grove, Okla., for W. E. Jones and: John T. Oakley. 


The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Meno, Okla., is to be remodeled and work is to 
start April 1. 


A branch house if to be established at Port 
Neches, Okla., for the Koelemay Grain Company 
of Nederland, Texas. 


The capital stock of the Jeffus & DeLoach Grain 
Company at Plainview, Texas, has been decreased 
from $10,000 to $5,000. 


A new warehouse and office building costing 
$2,500 is to be built for the Burlington Grain Com- 
pany of Burlington, Okla. 


The Muskogee Mill & Elevator Company of 
Muskogee, Okla., is to install a clipper seed cleaner 
with capacity of 200 bushels per hour. 


The F. G. Wegener Grain Company has built a 
new feed and flour house, new cob house, and in- 
stalled truck lift, motor and Jay Bee Mill at Minco, 
Okla. 


The Comanche Grain & Elevator Company has 
heen bought by the recently organized Comanche 
Wholesale Grocery & Elevator Company of Coman- 
che, Okla. 


James H. Myers has bought an interest in the 
Cash Grain Company of Jasper, Ala. Mr. Myers 
was for Many years with the DeBardeleben Coal 
Company. 

Capitalized at $60,000, the Dal-Tex Grain Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Dallas, Texas. O. 
C. Bruce, J. D. Gillespie and T. Brignardelio are the 
incorporators. 


The Dixie Flour & Graig Company of Clinton, 
S. C., has changed its name to the Spratt Produce 
Company. There is no change in the management 
nor the business. 

S. W. Gladney and C. E. Muchmore have dis. 
solved the partnership which has been operating 
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as the Gladney-Muchmore Grain Company at Fort 
Worth, Texas, for two years. Mr. Gladney will re- 
tire and Mr. Muchmore will continue the business. 


The capital stock of the Hardeman-King Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been increased 
to $200,000. The company conduct feeds mills and 
a grain business. 

A large grain elevator is being operated by the 
Mississippi Elevator Company of North Memphis 
(Binghampton p.o.), Tenn., and feeds are being 
manufactured. 

The Burlington Grain Company of Burlington, 
Okla., is building a new office and warehouse. The 
building will be of tile and cement, covered with 
asphalt shingles. 

The Yukon Mill & Grain Company has let the 
contract to the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Com- 
pany for a 20,000-bushel reinforced grain elevator 
at Banner, Okla. 

The house of the Reeding Grain Company at 
Reeding, Okla., is to be remodeled by the El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Company of El Reno, Okla., which 
bought it recently. 

Ray McReynolds has bought the business of the 
Canyon Mill & Elevator Company at Canyon, Texas, 
and will operate it under the name of the Mc- 
Reynolds Grain Company. 

The Whitford Grain Company has bought an ele- 
vator at Nowata, Okla. from the Rea-Patterson 
Milling Company and will make some necessary 
repairs. It will change to electric power in June. 


The Lawther Grain Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Dallas, Texas, capitalized at $60,000, to 
conduct a general grain and feed business. W. J. 
Lawther, I. A. Fridge and T. S. Kelley are inter- 
ested. 


The elevator and warehouse of John A. Tyner 
& Son at Nashville, Tenn., are to be rebuilt. The 
warehouse floor space of the old house which burned 
accommodated 100,000 bushels sacked grain and the 
elevator 50,000: bushels. 


The Franklin Supply Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Louisburg, N. C., to deal in grain, livestock, 
mercantile, etc. The firm is capitalized at $25,000 
and is backed by Katie L. Yarmoro, J. B. Yarbor 
and D. Y. Yarboro, all of Louisburg. 

The Waukomis Grain Company of Waukomis, 
Okla., is building a wareroom for storing more 
feedstuffs. The old corn cribs have been torn down. 
A suction fan has been installed in the elevator 
to take dust.from the two elevator legs. 

The Wichita Mill & Elevator Company of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, is building a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Burkburnett, Texas. The elevator is to be equipped 
with a truck dump, automatic scale, 10-ton wagon 
scale and motor power. It is completely ironclad 
and will have a 60-foot warehouse. 

The Hinson-Hockaday Company has been incor- 
porated at Dallas, Texas, capitalized at $20,000. 
Charles E. Hinson, C. B. Hockaday and Donald 
E. Hockaday are interested. The company will 
have its headquarters at Graham, Texas, where 
-the company will do a general grain business. 


IOWA 

The elevator at Waterloo, Iowa, at Fourth and 
Water Streets, is to be torn down. 

The Co-operative Elevator Company of Albion, 
Iowa, is to be refinanced by the farmers. 

A grain elevator is to be built at Morse, Iowa, 
for the Morse Lumber & Grain Company. 

Wemmont Bros. have bought the Farmers Ele- 
vator at Auburn, Iowa, and will operate it. 

The elevator of H. W. Luers at West Chester, 
Iowa, is to be covered with galvanized iron. 

L. J. Nielson of Newell has bought the elevator 
of the De Wolf Grain Company at Webb, Iowa. 

A new elevator is to be built this year at Morse, 
Iowa, for the Morse Lumber & Grain Company. 

The charter of the Farmers Elevator Company 
of Gilman, Iowa, has been extended for another 20 
years. j 

John Roetman of Lake Park is now manager of 
the Farmers Elevator Company of Rock Valley, 
Iowa. 

The Taylor & Patton Company of Levey (p.0. 
Avon), Iowa, is succeeded by the Levey Grain Com- 
pany. | 

George Bell is now manager of the Co-operative 
Elevator Company of Humboldt, Iowa. He suc- 
ceeds C. A. Jenks. 

Ed Denkmann’s interest in the Denkmann Bros.’ 
elevator operated at Durant, Iowa, has been bought 
by his brother, Fred Denkmann. 

W. A. Brunemeier is manager of the Farmers 
Exchange of Marion, Iowa, succeeding the late 
E. W. Fernow, who died last month. 

C. A. Johnson is installing a truck dump in his 
elevator at Oakville, Iowa, and a 20-horsepower 
motor, which will operate the entire elevator. 

Improvements are being made to the Farmers 
Elevator at Swea City, Iowa, which will make it 
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a thoroughly modern plant. A new cement pit is 
being built, and new leg installed. The cupola is 
being enlarged to admit an automatic scale. 


W. A. Fuller has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Updike Elevator at Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, and is succeeded by J. J. Zerb of Omaha. 


_ A new roof is to be put on and lightning rods 
installed in the elevator of the Denniston & Part- 
ridge Company at Reasnor (Newton p. o.), Iowa. 


The Osage Co-operative Grain & Supply Company 
of Osage, Iowa, is repairing one of its elevators 
which was damaged by fire, but fully covered by 
insurance. 


The elevator holdings of the Moore Grain Com- 
pany at Belmond, Meservey, Thornton and Wight- 
man, Iowa, have been sold to J. W. Hayes of 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Onawa Flour Mills of Onawa, Iowa, are to 
rebuild their mill and in the improvements will be 
included a 10,000-bushel elevator, with feed grinding 
equipment. 


A new elevator is to be built at Hamburg, Iowa, 
for the Good Bros. Seed & Grain Company. The 
company has elevators at Hamburg, Payne, Perci- 
val, McPaul, Bartlett and Riverton. 


The elevator and good will of the Farmers Grain 
Company at Fairfax, Iowa, which has been in op- 
eration for 18 years, have been sold to W. J. Behle, 
who has been manager, for $7,500. 


The Biddison-Graham Grain Company of Leon, 
Iowa, has changed hands and will be operated as 
the Graham Coal & Grain Company. C. G. Giddi- 
son’s interests were bought by ©. O. Graham. 


The elevator of the Lincoln Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company at Rake, Iowa, which burned re- 
cently, is to be replaced with a 25,000-bushel 
elevator, electrically operated to be ready May 1. 
The machinery has not as yet been purchased. 


The foundation is about all in for the new 
1,000,000-bushel grain elevator which Folwell- 
Ahlsog Company is building for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Company at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. L. A. Stinson is consulting engineer 
for the work and the elevator is expected to be 
completed by July 1. It will be operated by the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Company. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


The Dougan Elevator at St. Mary’s, Kan., is to 
be rebuilt. 


The Shannon Grain Company at Waco, Neb., has 
been taken over by J. M. Hart. 

F. W. Hall & Son have awarded the contract for 
their new elevator at Hoyt, Kan. 


The elevator of J. M. Grace & Co. at Mascot, 
Neb., is to be remodeled this year. 

U. G. Bartram is now with the Brown 
Company of Violet, Neb., as manager. 

R. O. Anderson has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the elevator at Stromsburg, Neb. 

A new 10,000-bushel elevator has been completed 
at Northport, Neb., for Dunlap & Cove. 

More floor space has been added to the building 
of the Polo Elevator Company of Polo, Mo. 

A 60,000-bushel elevator is being built at Sub- 
lette, Kan., for C. D. Jennings of Hutchinson, Kan. 

The Harper, Kan., elevator has been bought by 
the Bowersock Milling Company of Lawrence, Kan. 
; New and modern grinding equipment has been 
installed in the Stolenberg Elevator at Omaha, Neb. 

A 10-horsepower motor is being installed in the 
elevator of the Farmers Union Association at Nora, 
Neb. 


The Farmers Elevator at Strauss (mail to Mc- 
Cune) Kan., is to be managed by Sherman Rose- 
berry. 


The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company, 
Zenda, Kan., is being repaired and equipped with 
a dump. 

J. A. Cavin is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
Company of Sawyer, Kan., succeeding B. H. 
Denkens. 

The two elevators of the Exeter Elevator Com- 
pany at Exeter, Neb., are to be overhauled and 
repaired. 

Earl Warnock succeeds C. D. Moore as manager 
of the Partridge Mill & Elevator Company of 
Partridge, Kan. 


The elevator and lumber yard at Endicott, Neb., 
formerly run by Alex Shepherd is to be conducted 
by W. L. Kelley. 


A new elevator is to be built at La Harpe, Kan., 
by Charles L. Wilson & Son, dealers in grain, 
implements, seed, etc. 

The contract has been let by the Farmers Co- 
operative Equity Company of Isabel, Kan., for re- 
building the elevator. 

An addition is to be built to the present house of 
the Powell & O’Rourke Grain Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., who now operate the Brooklyn Street 
Elevator. It will consist of 16 concrete tanks of 
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300,000 bushels’ capacity giving them 440,000 
bushels’ capacity and handling capacity of 36 cars 
a day. 

A new 10-ton scale and a truck dump are to be 
installed at the property of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Giltner, Neb. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Whiting, Kan., 
has installed a new rope drive. A Diesel engine 
is also to be installed. 


P. F. Stenberg has bought 
Gilbert Grain Company at Bradshaw, 
takes possession May 5. 

W. J. Hather is no longer 
Grain & Supply Company at 
succeeded by Clifford Flynn. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company is 
building a modern elevator at Wright, Kan., re- 
placing the one which burned. 


Charles O’Neill now owns both elevators at 
Mitchell, Kan., and will operate. He has owned 
one ejevator there for some time. 


The elevator at Winchester, Kan., has been 
bought from N. C. Bunds by Lum Pool of Circle- 
ville for his son-in-law, J. O. East. 


A distributor is being installed for the Farmers 
Grain, Coal & Livestock Company of Glenvil, 
Neb., and a warehouse will be built. 

Plans are under consideration by the Chicago &. 
Alton Railroad for the erection of a _ 1,000,000- 
bushel elevator at Kansas City, Mo. 


The capacity of the Dickhut Grain Company at 
Wellsford, Kan., is to be increased by adding two 
bins. Extensive repairs are being made. 

Operations have been stopped in the Rector 
Grain Elevator at Loomis, Neb. C. A. White was 
manager for the greater part of last year. 


A new elevator and office building is being 
erected at Alma, Mo., for-the Farmers Elevator, 
and scales and dump are being installed. 


A new hopper scale is being installed by the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Company of Merna, Neb., 
and the elevator is being repaired in general, 

The elevator of the Cunningham Grain Company 
of Cunningham, Kan., has been bought by the 
Bowersock Mills & Power Company of Larned, Kan. 


The elevator at Preston, Kan., formerly owned 
by J. H. Magruder, has been bought by the Dickhut 
Grain Company. L. J. Kirkwood remains as mana- 
ger, 

The Nielson Elevator at Lexington, Neb., has 
been bought by the Lexington Milling & Elevator 
Company. It will be used for corn and Oats 
storage. z 

The Atchison County Farmers Union Co-operative 
Association of Lancaster, Kan., will build a 16,000- 
bushel elevator, ironclad, within the next three 
months. 


The elevator of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Grain & Supply Company at Susank (Hoisington 
p. o.), Kan., has been bought by the Bitter Grain 
Company. 

The elevator of the Lebsack Grain Company at 
Galatia, Kan., has been bought by Carl Lebsack, 
manager of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator. It 
cost $5,000. 


A new automatic scale of 10 bushels’ capacity 
and new 10-ton truck scale have been installed for 
the Lexington Mill & Elevator Company of Lex- 
ington, Neb. 


The Southwest Grain Company’s elevator at 
Protection, Kan., has been bought by D. W. Brite, 
formerly manager of the house. He will now oper- 
ate it for himself. 

The Farmers Elevator at Turon, Kan., has been 
leased for two years by the Raines Grain Company. 
The company has also taken the South Elevator 
at Turon under lease. 


The Burlington Elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., is 
being increased by an addition of 900,000 bushels. 
It will consist of 18 concrete tanks and will be 
complete by July 15. 

E. B. Woodman has resigned his position with 
the Central Grain Elevator, which recently burned, 
at Venango, Neb., and will be manager of the ele 
vator at Paxton, Neb. 

The elevator of the Nye-Schneider-Jenks Com- 
pany at Wheeler, Kan., has been bought by Paul 
H. Barnhouse, who will operate as the Barnhouse 
Lumber & Grain Company. 


The Scott Grain Company has bought the busi- 

ness and property of the Farmers Co-operative 
Company at Mead, Neb., including the 16,000- 
bushel elevator. Henry Hanson is manager. 
. The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Company of 
Salina, Kan., will probably build on the lot where 
the building destroyed by fire stood and use it for 
flour and feed packers and warehouse room. 


F. W. Hall & Son have let the contract for a new 
elevator at Hoyt, Kan., including dust house and 
cob house. The elevator will have the latest type 
of corn handling equipment, including Pitless 
sheller, gyrating cleaner, 1,500-bushel leg, 500- 
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bushel automatic scale, two distributors, special 
ear corn conveyors, and three motors, of 5-, 10-, 15- 
horsepower. 

The interest of W. W. Pereau in the Pereau 
Grain Company at Moran, Kan., has been bought 
by the Cox Grain Company. The Cox company will 
combine it with its Elsmore elevator business. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Pauline, Kan., 
has installed a new ear corn dump, ear corn ele- 
vating conveyor, corn sheller and cleaner and one 
five and one 20-horsepower ball bearing enclosed 
motor. 


- L. A. Patterson has bought an interest in the 
Benton Grain Company of Kansas City. He had 
been in charge of the Beatrice, Neb., offices of 
the Scoular-Bishop Company for the past six 
months. 

George Austin of Orleans has bought at auction 
the Farmers Elevator at Stamford, Neb., for $4,550. 
Shortly afterwards a deal was consummated 
whereby O. Westerberg bought the property and 
will operate it. : 

The 20,000-bushel elevator of the Farmers Grain 
Company of Stark, Kan., has been bought by the 
Burgner-Bowman-Matthew Lumber Company. The 
company owns the Stark Grain Company with J. A. 
Bowman president. 


The Lexington Mill & Elevator Company of Lex- 
ington, Neb., has let the contract for increasing its 
elevator capacity at Chappell, Neb., to 45,000 bush- 
els. All of the latest improvement for handling 
grain will be installed. 


The Security Elevator Company of Hutchinson, 
Kan., has awarded the contract to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Company for building a 200,000- 
bushel storage house, The addition will consist of 
six concrete tanks, 22x96 feet. 


H. A. Bonnell of Climax, Kan., has let the con- 
tract for a 16,000-bushel elevator with 50-foot ware- 
house. It will be equipped with large capacity 
sheller, corn cleaner, roller mill, automatic scales, 
truck dump and motor power. 


The Rivett Lumber & Coal Company of Omaha, 
is considering the purchase of the grain elevator 
and lumber yard of the Crowell, Lumber & Grain 
Company of Blair, Neb. The Blair firm was es- 
tablished in 1869 by C. C. Crowell. 

The Producers Grain Company of Mexico, Mo., 
has been reorganized and refinanced. Approxi- 
mately $12,000 has been raised which will be used 
to pay off the debts. Jim’Crawford, Clarence Berry 
and Dwight Carpenter are interested. 

Plans are under consideration by George Gano, a 
prominent grain man of Hutchinson, Kan., for the 
erection of a grain elevator of 500,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity. Mr. Gano at. the present time operates a 
string of 36 elevators over the southwest Kansas 
district. 5 

A new elevator is to be built at Ford, Kan., for 
the Ford Co-operative Exchange. It will be iron- 

clad, of frame construction, with 25,000 bushels’ 
- capacity. Its equipment will include two 10-horse- 
power motors, truck dump and automatic scale and 
other machinery. 


The Farmers Grain & Supply Company of St. 
Paul, Neb., has selected L. J. Puncochar as its 
manager. The company will also install a new 10- 
ton scale and truck dump. B. BE. Pope was manager 
of the elevator for 16 years and recently retired 
from this position. 

Improvements are being made to the Santa Fe 
Elevator A at Turner, Kan., at a cost of between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000. It will be completed by 
July 1. The John S. Metcalf Company is the con- 
tractors. The elevator is leased by the Grain 
Marketing Company. 

James M. Adam is now with the Anheuser-Busch, 
Ine., of St. Louis, Mo., and will look after the pur- 
chasing of barley and corn. Mr. Adam was for 
31 years with the Rosenbaum Bros. as buyer for 
the feed department, and has acted in similar ca- 
pacity with the Grain Marketing Company. 


Folwell-Ahlskog Company has the contract for 
a new Morris Drier supplied by the Strong-Scott 
Manufacturing Company of Minneapolis, Minn., for 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company’s elevator 
at Kansas City, Mo. It will havea capacity of 1,250 
bushels per hour. The house is operated by the 
Hall-Baker Grain Company and will have facilities 
for handling grain at a rate of 175 cars daily, when 
the addition is made. 


INDIANA 

The grain elevator at Milton, 
taken charge of by W. H. Jeffries. 

The Linnsburg Grain Company of Linnsburg, 
Ind., is adding storage to its plant. 

A final certificate of dissolution has been filed 
by the Farmers Elevator Company of New Waverly, 
Ind. 

The 90,000-bushel elevator at Raub, Ind., has 
been taken over by O. E. Powell and Daniel Way- 
more of Rensselaer. Mr. Powell has been in 
charge of the elevator at Boswell for 13 years. 


Ind., has been 
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Mr. Waymore will not be actively concerned in the 
elevator. 

The Busenbark Elevator Company has closed 
down its flour mill at Jamestown (Fremont post- 
office), Ind. 

John L. Morgan has bought the elevator at [lene 
(Lyons p.o.), Ind., owned by George Morgan and 
Mrs. Retta Blackwood. 

George Jerrel is to be manager of the grain 
elevator at Durbin (r. f. d. Noblesville), Ind. He 
was formerly located at Summitville, Ind. 

E. R. Montgomery is now with the Service Lum- 
ber Company at Summitville, Ind. He was for- 
merly manager of the Urmston Grain Company. 

The interest of the Haslet Bros. in the Ockley 
Elevator at Delhi, Ind., has been bought by the 
Whiteman Bros. Company. Lote Haslet will be 
manager. 

The interest of the Haslet Bros. in the Oakley 
Blevator at Oakley (Tilden p.o.), Ind., has been 
bought by the Whiteman Bros. & Co. L. Haslet will 
be manager. 

The elevator at Sedalia, Ind. has been bought 
by I. W. Burkhalter by J. C. Miller and C. R. Paul 
who will continue it. Mr. Burkhalter will remain 
as manager with the new firm. 

Fred Gauett & Co., have succeeded the Harmon- 
Wallace Milling Company at Owensville, Ind., and 


have .discontinued grinding flour, and will confine 
their attentions to the elevator alone. 


A hammer type feed grinder is being installed by 
the Emporia Grain Company of Emporia (Anderson 
p.o.), Ind., and electricity has taken the place of the 
oil engine.’ L. J. McMillin furnished the changes. 


A new feed grinding equipment of modern type 
is being installed in the elevator of the Winamac 
Co-operative Elevator Company of Winamac, Ind. 
The new grinder will be operated by a 50-horse- 
power motor. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

New coal sheds are being erected for the Alpha 
Grain Company of Alpha, Minn. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Amiret, Minn., is to be rebuilt. 

A sprinkling system is being installed in the 
Farmers Elevator at Sleepy Hye, Minn. 

A large motor is to be installed this spring in the 
A. EH. Anderson Hlevator at Cottonwood, Minn. 

A general overhauling is being given the Occident 
Terminal Company’s elevator at Duluth, Minn. 

General repairs are to be made to the Spaulding 
Elevator at March (Warren p.o.), Minn. 


General repairing is being done to the property | 


of the Farmers Elevator Company at Raymond, 
Minn. 


Improvements are to be made this coming sum- 
mer by the Farmers Elevator Company of Hanley 
Falls, Minn. 


A new foundation, legs, and dump scales, are to 
be put in for the Farmers Grain & Fuel ‘Company 
of Delhi, Minn. : 


Jim Butkofski is succeeded as manager of the 
Merchants & Farmers Hlevator at Belgrade, Minn., 
by Clifford Lybeck. 


A 100-ton scale of modern type has been installed 
by the Corcoran Bros. of Milwaukee, Wis., dealers 
in grain, feed and hay. 


A. W. Wicks, of Montgomery, Iowa, has bought 
the J. H. Dobie Hlevator property at Mapleton 
(Oconomowoc p.o.), Wis. a 


The Lietz Bros. have the elevators of L. D. 
Harris and the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Simpson, Minn., under lease. 


A truck dump and scale have been installed and 
general repairs made to the elevator of Wm. H. 
Jenson at Brown Valley, Minn. 


The Farmers Co-operative Company of Barnum, 
Minn., is to do some repair work this summer and 
install corn cracker, cleaner, etc. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company of 
Ada, Minn., has remodeled its elevator office and 
will handle groceries, flour and feed. 


The capacity of the Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator at Fergus Falls, Minn., is to be enlarged this 
summer, according to plans now under way. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Blue Earth, 
Minn., has equipped its elevator with a scale and 
Strong-Scott Dump with new sled attachment. 


New coal sheds are to be built by both the 
Farmers Co-operative Association of Jackson, Minn., 
and the Farmers Elevator Company of New Ulm, 
Minn. 


Capitalized at $100,000, the Maney Bros. Mill & 
Elevator Company has been incorporated at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to handle flour, feed, etc. W. A. 
Maney is president and treasurer and T. A. Maney, 
vice-president and secretary. 


To buy, sell and store grain, seed, fuel, ete., the 
Brandon Independent Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Brandon, Minn. Its capital stock 
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is $10,000. C. W. Meckstroth is president; Jacob 
Tamble, vice-president and Joseph M. Tamble, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Fay Martin is now manager of the R. E. Jones 
Elevator at Weaver, Minn. Wayne Martin, for- 
merly manager, has been given a larger station. 


The Livingston Lumber Company of Livingston, 
Wis., will do a general grain, feed, seed and flour 
business. The company recently bought a 10,000- 
bushel elevator at Livingston from the Ernest Bid- 
dick Estate. : ; 

W. L. Johnson has let the contract for a 30,000- 
bushel elevator at Hancock, Minn. It will have 
two legs, be operated by motor power and be 
equipped with scales, with Strong-Scott Dump in 
the driveway, and a 2,000-bushel automatic scale. 
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A grain business is to be conducted at Plantsville, 
Conn., by Edw. Memhel and F. J. Sarve. 


The elevator of the General Milling Corporation 
of Buffalo, N. Y., which burned, is to be rebuilt. 


A permit has been granted to the Superior Ele- 
vator Company for the erection of a grain elevator 
at Buffalo, N. Y., at a cost of $25,000. 

The George J. Meyer Malt & Grain Corporation 
of Buffalo, N. Y., is said to be negotiating for the 
Monarch Elevator from the Wheeler Estate. 

Cc. P., C. C. and J. E. Lawson have incorporated 
at Brockton, N.'Y., as C. 'P. Lawson & Sons, and 
will deal in grain, feed_and other commodities. 

The grain-and feed business of W. H. Griswold at 
Windsor Locks, Conn., has been bought by Charles 
Lewis & Son. Included in the property is a grist 
mill. 

The Great Eastern Elevator Corporation has 
bought the Great Eastern Elevator at Buffalo, N. 
Y., from the American Linseed Company. The 
Great Hastern company is headed by Levi S. Chap- 
man of Syracuse. 


The interest of Byron Lapham in the grain busi- 
ness at Glens Falls, N. Y., known as Lapham & 
Parks, has been bought by Herman M: Parks. The 
Lapham family has been associated with the com- 
pany for 50 years. 


Plans have been made by the Fegles Construction 
Company, Ltd., of Minneapolis, Minn., for a grain 
elevator of 2,500,000 bushels’ capacity at Port Rich- 
for the Philadelphia Grain Hlevator 
Company, a subsidiary of the Reading Company. 

The Electric Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
transferred from the Electric Grain Elevator Com- 
pany to the Eastern Grain Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany. The new owners have begun operations. The 
Eastern “Grain Corporation bought the elevator 
some time ago. Leon R, Lavigne is superintendent. 


Folwell-Ahlskog Company is working on the 
foundation for a 1,250,000-bushel elevator and work- 
house for the Washburn ‘Crosby Company at 
Buffalo, N. Y. It will be located at the company’s 
mill plant at Michigan and Ganson Streets and is 
expected to be finished by September 1. It will 
bring the Washburn Crosby Company’s Buffalo 
capacity to 5,000,000 bushels. 


CANADA 


A 1,000,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Mid- 
land, Ont., for the James Playfair Company. 


M. P. McCaffery, backed by British capital, will 
erect a privately owned terminal elevator at Prince 
Rupert, B. C. 


The Vancouver Harbor Commission, Vancouver, 
B. C., is calling for tenders in sheet metal work 
for No. 3 Elevator. 


A large private terminal grain elevator is to be 
erected at Vancouver, B. C., for the Panama Pacific 
Grain Terminals, Ltd., of Vancouver. 


The Eastern Terminal Elevator Company, Ltd., 
of Fort William, Ont., has closed its local office and 
in the future will maintain headquarters at Port 
Arthur only. 


A 1,000,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at 
Owen Sound, Ont., for the Great Lakes Elevator 
Company at a cost of $450,000. It has let the con- 
tract to the Barnett & McQueen of Fort William, 
Ont. 


The Golden West Grain Company of New West- 
minster, B. C., has agreed to the terms of the lease 
drawn up by the council in regard to the leasing 
of a water lot for a 20-year period for elevator pur- 
poses. 


A syndicate of business men of Waskatenau, Alta., 
has been formed, headed by G. G. Fowler and have 
made arrangements for leasing a site for the first 
unit of a grain elevator to be built at Westminster, 
B. C., in a few months. 


Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. This company is a subsidiary of the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool. It is incorporated to conduct, 
acquire, build, operate, maintain, purchase, hire 
lease or otherwise dispose of elevators or ware- 
houses, both public and private. The directors of 
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the Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., are shareholders in the new company, each 
having one share of stock the balance being held 
by the Saskatchewan Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


Dr. W. L. McDougald, chairman of the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, Montreal, Que., says that 
it is planned to add 3,000,000 bushels’ capacity this 
season to Hlevator No. 3, the first unit of which 
was completed last September. 


The Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd., are to be in- 
corporated this year with capital of $1,000,000 to 
erect about 100 elevators this year in Manitoba. 
The Saskatchewan Pool will form a similar com- 
pany, capitalized at $2,500,000 to build 200 elevators 
in Saskatchewan. The Saskatchewan line will be 
operated for pool members. 


An injunction has been granted Coefainiie the 
Vancouver Harbor Commissioners, Vancouver, B. C., 
and the employed dredging company from carry- 
ing on underwater blasting near the Spillers’ 
Elevator. The concrete track-loading shed of the 
Spillers’ plant has cracked and considerable damage 
has been suffered by the Vancouver Terminal 


Grain Company, Ltd. Preparing channels on each 


side of the new jetty that is to carry the gallery 
for both Spillers’ and No. 1 Elevators out to deep 
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water for loading purposes necessitates the use of 
high explosives. John Lynn Davidson and the 
Vancouver Terminal Grain Company, Ltd., had the 
writ issued restraining such blasting and seeking 
damages for alleged injuries, whereupon the in- 
junction was granted. 


Following the recent incorporation of the Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., it is 
announced that the company’s plans call for the 
construction in the province this ‘year of 100 ele- 
vators which will be utilized for the storage of 
pool members’ wheat. 

According to reports for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1924, the profits of the N. Bawlf Grain 
Company and of its subsidiary, the Bawlf Terminal 
Elevator Company, are being maintained at satis- 
factory levels. The company has also improved 
to a considerable extent its cash position. 


Details of the 1,250,000-bushel terminal elevator 
at Prince Rupert, B. C., upon which a start has 
been made, reveal that the plant will have a height 
of 200 feet, with base measurements 95x60 feet. 
There will be 86 circular bins, height 90 feet; di- 
ameter 21 feet; smaller bins ketween. There will 
be installed equipment for grain sacking for bulk 
shipment and a drying house. 
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Goodhue, Minn.—The Robert Stock Feed Mill was 
burned. 


George A. Kizer. 

Lerne, Ill—The grain elevator here was totally 
destroyed by fire. 

Boonville, Mo.—Fire destroyed the Farmers Hle- 
vator here recently. 

Crete, Il]—The elevator of William Werner was 
damaged by fire on March 28. 

Sheffield, lowa.—Lightning struck and damaged 
the Farmers Elevator on March 9. 

Owensville, Ind.—Tornado did slight damage to 
the elevator of Ford and Leonidas Garrett. 

Limon, Colo.—A tornado damaged the elevator 
of the Robinson Grain Company on April 1. 

West Branch, Iowa.—Slight damage was done 
to the H. L. Moorehead Elevator here by fire. 

Sentinel, Okla.—The elevator of the Clinton 
Milling Company was damaged by fire on March 13. 

Bantry, N. D.—The Imperial Grain Elevator Com- 
pany’s elevator and 12,000 bushels wheat burned. 

Mayfield, Kan.—The elevator of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Company was damaged by a tornado on April 7. 

Hayfield Minn.—The Sunwall Independent Ele- 
vator here was destroyed by fire of unknown 
- origin. 

Dexter, Mo.—The elevator of the Sikes-McMullin 
Grain Company was damaged by windstorm on 
March 18. 

Lahoma, Okla—The elevator of the Enid Milling 
~Company here: was damaged during a tornado on 
March 20. 

Lake Bruce (Kewanna p.o.), Ind.—The elevator 
of Jordan & Baird was totally destroyed by fire on 
March 28. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The warehouse, hay and grain, 
of John B. Stevens & Co., was damaged with a loss 
of $35,000. 

West Frankfort, Ill—Slight damage was done 
in March to the warehouse of the Kuykendall Bros. 
by a windstorm. 

Lowell, Mass.—Fire on March 21 destroyed the 
two storage sheds of the Ryan Grain Company with 
a loss of $10,000. 

Wichita Falls, Texas—The hay barn of the 
Wichita Feed & Fuel Company was destroyed by 
fire on March 31. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Windstorm slightly damaged 
the elevator of the Collingwood Moore Grain Com- 
pany on March 20. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Fire recently damaged the 
Martin Elevator of the Brooks Elevator Company, 
with a loss of $25,000. 

Lehr, N. D.—The Eichorn Grain Elevator was 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin together with 
15,000 bushels grain. 

Manning, S. C.—Fire destroyed completely the 
hay, grain and building material store of C. W. 
Griffith on March 17. 

Solomon, Kan.—The elevator of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Company was damaged during a 
tornado on April 2. 

Danville, Ga.—The mill operated by O. N. Max- 
well was destroyed by fire, which was started when 
a negro, looking for a dime, dropped. the match he 


ooo 
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was using. It started a fire in a pile of velvet bean 
hulls. The loss was $25,000; no insurance was 


carried. 
Portland, Ore—A dust explosion 


house of Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., 
small loss on March 16. 


Utica, Ohio.—Lightning destroyed the elevator 
and feed warehouse of George Branstool. The loss 
is covered by insurance. 


West Humrick, Ill—The elevator, crib, and dust 
house of Harry and Laverne Brock-Jones were 
destroyed by fire on April 4. 


De Graff, Minn.—Fire destroyed on March 24 the 
Cargill Elevator with 25,000 bushels grain. The 
conflagration started in the pit. 

Salina, Kan.—Fire on March 27 destroyed a four- 
story frame building of the Shellabarger .Mill & 
Hlevator Company and damaged the adjoining 
headhouse. The structure was built in 1870 and 
was the original Shellabarger Mill. The burned 
building housed the barley roller mill and packing 
machinery. The fire spread from the warehouse 


in the ware- 
resulted in a 
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into the headhouse where about 60,000 bushels 
wheat were being cleaned. Most of the grain was 
damaged. The loss was $100,000; it was fully in- 
sured. 

Easley, S. C.—The building occupied by Finley 
& Whitmire grain and feed and provision dealers 
was destroyed by fire on March 15. 

Griffin, Ind—Two elevators here were destroyed 
during the tornado of March 13. They were owned 
by the Igleheart Bros. and C. N. Garrett. 

“West Union, Ind.—The elevator of the Linebarger 
Elevator Company was destroyed by fire on March 
12. Some 3,000 bushels corn were destroyed. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Part of the warehouse occupied 
by John B. Stevens & Co., dealers in hay and grain 
was destroyed by fire on March 6, with a loss of 
$35,000. 

Hammon, Okla.—Fire destroyed the warehouse 
of the W. E. Lambert Dray, Feed & Poultry Com- 
pany together with several tons of feed. The loss 
is $10,000. 

Juanita, Neb.—The grain elevator and flour mill 
here owned by W. H. Desanno & Son, were de- 


stroyed on March 28 with a loss of $20,000. It will 
not be rebuilt. 
Monroeville, Ohio—The grain elevator and 


storehouse of J. P. Easton were destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $100,000. Insurance amounting to 
$87,000 was carried. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The building occupied by the 
D. T. Bushnell Seed Company was burned with a 
loss of $175,000. The fire started from spontaneous 
combustion, it is believed. 

Lexington, Mass.—The grain mill of J. Cushing 
& Co., was damaged by fire on March 16 to the 
extent of $15,000. The fire originated in the ware- 
house used for straw storage. 

Norwood (mail Cincinnati), Ohio.—¥Fire slightly 
damaged the grain elevator of the Henry Feldman 


Company, retail feed dealers. The blaze was 
caused by the exhaust from a small gasoline 
engine. 

Dundee (near Great Bend), Kan—The grain 


elevator here of Urban McGreevey was destroyed 
with 1,700 bushels wheat, a grain wagon and some 
farm tools. The fire started from overheated 
bearings. 


Pueblo, Colo—A large Alfalfa mill and elevator 
was destroyed by fire on the Broadacre Farm & 
Livestock Company’s ranch 15 miles from here. A 
considerabe amount of grain and Alfalfa meal was 
stored in the elevator. 


Logansport, Ind—On March 28 fire destroyed the 
Jordan & Baird Elevator with a loss of $15,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. In the ele- 
vator were 500 bushels corn and oats and a quan- 
tity of feeds and fertilizers. The fire was of un- 
known origin. The elevator will be rebuilt. 
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BARNTHOUSE.—C. F. Barnthouse died after a 
short illness. He was grain dealer of Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


BECKER.—William Edward Becker committed 
suicide on March 8. He had been manager of the 
B. B. Anderson Elevator at Spirit Lake, Iowa, for 
over two decades. 


CLAIBORNE.—W. C. C. Claiborne died recently, 
aged 84 years. He was a well known local broker 
at New Orleans, La. 


CLARK.—George C. Clark died aged 45 years. 
He was a member of the Clark Milling Company, 
feed manufacturers and jobbers of St. Joseph, Mo. 


COLVIN.—Joseph D. Colvin died aged 82 years 
on April 2. He had for 50 years or more been in 
the grain and feed business at St. Petersburg, Ind. 
His widow and several children survive. 


DELOACH.—Mrs. G. B. DeLoach died on March 
2 at Brooklyn, N. Y. She was the first commercial 
seed analyst in this country. She had been con- 
nected with the Albert Dickinson Company, and 
the Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Company of New 
York City, but was not associated with any seed 
firm at the time of her death. 


DICKINSON.—Albert Dickinson, a retired seed 
merchant and formerly an operator on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died at his home in Orange City, 
Fla., aged 85 years. After the Civil War, in which 
he was a participant, he became president of the 
Albert Dickinson Company, and retired in 1912. 

FELZIEN.—E. §S. Felzien died recently. He had 
been manager of the Shannon Elevator at Palisade, 
Neb., for a number of years. 

FRASER.—Donald B. Fraser died at his home 
near Chicago, Ill. He was well known among feed 
manufacturers and was at one time with the North 


West Mills Company, Winona, Minn., and the Clover 
Leaf Milling Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 


FERGUSON.—George A. Ferguson died aged 60 
years. He was a retired feed merchant of Brook- 
Lis Noes. 

GREVE.—C. H. Greve died, aged 57 years, from 
abscess of the lungs. He was in the grain business 
at Craigmont, Idaho. 


HARDY.—William E. Hardy died on March 18 at 
Arlington, Mass. He was a member of the grain 
firm of Rodney U. Hardy & Sons and of the Boston 
Grain and Flour Exchange. His widow and three 
children survive. 


HEFFNER.—Henry R. Heffner died aged 92 
years at his home in Circleville, Ohio, on March 
31. Mr. Heffner had for years been interested in 
the grain and milling business and bought a flour 
and corn mill at Brooklyn, N. Y., many years ago. 
After operating this for three years, he sold the 
property and went back to Circleville where he 
entered the milling business with his brother. 

HODGKIN.—William Henry Hodgkin died after a 
siege of pneumonia. He was 48 years old. He was 
a member of the firm of Martin & Hodgkin, grain 


and feed merchants of Winchester, Ky. His 
widow, two sons and one daughter survive him at 
Winchester. 


HUGHES.—William H. Hughes associated with 
the Boston, Mass. grain and hay firm of Walter-San- 
born Company, died recently at his home in Malden, 
Mass. 

JEREMY.—Thomas E. Jeremy died recently. He 
was manager of the Jeremy Fuel & Grain Company 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

McGALLIARD.—William McGalliard died 
cently. He was connected with the Illinois 
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MATHEWS.—Edwin H. Mathews died at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He was formerly in charge of the 
elevators of the Great Western Hlevator Company. 
& Inspection Department and was well known to 
feed manufacturers and feed control officials. 

M’KNIGHT.—Robert J. McKnight died on March 
30. He was connected with the grain and flour 
firm of Robert McKnight & Sons of Philadelphia. 
His brother will carry on the business. 

MORGAN.—A. P. Morgan, a grain merchant of 
Atlanta, Ga., was struck by an automobile and died 
from the injuries on March 16. He was 72 years 
old. 

ORTH.—Edward O. Orth, treasurer of the whole- 
sale and retail flour and feed concern operating as 
‘Philip Orth Company.of Milwaukee, Wis., died in 
Chicago, after a long illness. 

PITMAN.—D. J. Pitman died from heart failure 
at Murray, Neb. He had been agent for the A. B. 
Wilson Company at Murray for 16 years. 


PROCTOR.—George O. Proctor died on March 4 
at his home in Somerville, Mass. He was chair- 
man of the Grain Inspection Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Boston and a partner in Proc- 
tor Bros., grain dealers of Cambridge. He came 
to Boston in 1874 and formed a partnership with 
his broker to conduct a grain and hay business. 
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PROULX.—E. G. Proulx died at La Fayette, Ind., 
on March 31. He was state chemist in charge of 
feed control work in Indiana and was well known, 
having served as president of’ the Feed Control 
Officials Association. It was largely due to the ef- 
forts of Mr. Proulx that such a cordial feeling of 
co-operation was established between feed control 
officials and feed manufacturers, which has made it 
easier for both. 

SMITH.—William Augustus Smith died, aged 87 
years recently. He was for years store manager 
of the Schneider Feed Company of Louisville, Ky. 


TODD.—George F. Todd died on April 1, aged 
64 years. He was a feed miller, located at Morris- 
ville Station, N. Y. His daughter survives him. 

VERTS.—J. Verts died from paralysis. He was 
formerly a grain dealer at Nelson, Billingsville and 
Boonville. c 

WARD.-—George Ward committed suicide. He 
was manager of the Farmers Hlevator at Nekoma, 
Ill. 

WOODWARD.—M. H. Woodward, formerly of 
the grain commission firm of Woodward-Newhouse 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn., was asphyxiated 
by carbon monoxide gas while working on his 
automobile in a closed garage at his home at Lake 
Minnetonka. He was 37 years old. 
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LAKE FREIGHTERS MOVE HALF BILLION 
BUSHELS 


Surpassing the high mark of 1922, by some 30 
millions of bushels, the grain cargoes moved on 
the Great Lakes during 1924, totaled 543,647,566 
bushels. In making known these figures the Lake 
Carriers’ Association annual report points out that 
grain was virtually the only commodity to provide 
any great degree of satisfaction. to carriers during 
the 1924 season. Iron ore, coal and copper on lake 
bottoms stuck closely to their 1923 figures. Lum- 
ber shared in the tonnage boom with an increase 
of 45 per cent over the 1923 volume. Flour showed 
an increase of 5 per cent, and this with the straight 
grain went to make the greatest movement of grain 
on the Great Lakes in history of inland navigation. 


LAUNCH ENGLISH SHIPS FOR LAKE GRAIN 

At Napier’s shipyard’ in Old Kilpatrick-on-Clyde, 
England, four ships have been built and recently 
put on the skids as a start on the voyage to the 
Great Lakes where they will be operated as grain 
carriers by the Eastern Steamship Company, Ltd. 
The latest boat launched is the John B. Richards, 
named after a Buffalo admiralty attorney, who has 
been identified with marine interests for several 
years. 

The other boats just launched are the Norman 
B. Macpherson, the Judge Kenefick and the John 
A. Halloway. 

These vessels are all for the Montreal trade, and 
reach Buffalo in May. More launchings for the 
same company will take place the latter part of 
this month. 


l C. C. ON THE FENCE 


In the fall of 1922, a complaint was filed before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League, charging rail carriers with 
having rates in effect between its state and points 
to the south, that were discriminatory against its 
members. With a celerity found only in Govern- 
mental agencies, the Commission got around to a 
decision in about 16 months, and dismissed the 
complaint. 

Although the rates attacked were found to be “not 
unduly prejudicial,” the examiner recommends a 
readjustment. -Unless railroads in the territory af- 
fected follow the recommendation made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, that they “endeavor 
to readjust the rates in issue so as to bring them 
more into harmony with the general adjustment 
maintained on similar traffic,’ the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League will make another complaint against 
the carriers. 


GULF PORT SHIPPING STRONG 


The port records from New Orleans will be of 
increasing importance in the next few years, not 
only as an indicator of export buying through this 
southern outlet, but also of the spring and summer 
volume that may be carried down the Mississippi 
by such service as the Warrior Barge Line offers, 
operating between St. Louis and New Orleans. Thus 
far in 1925, the records give no clue pointing to 
heavy grain shipments via river routes. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade reports exports 
of wheat through that port, for the month of Feb- 
ruary to have been 2,173,043 bushels; of corn, 163,- 


879 bushels, and of oats 102,749 bushels. Compared 
with the corresponding month in 1924 this is an 
increase of 2,027,943 bushels of wheat and 84,534 
bushels of oats and a decrease of 996,163 bushels of 
corn. 

In Galveston, nearly a 500 per cent jump in wheat 
cargo has been marked up for the eight months’ 
feriod ending this March first, compared to the 
same months a year before. 

Shipments of wheat through the port of Galves- 
ton during February amounted to 977,684 bushels 
and the total since July 1, 1924, amounted to 30,089,- 
684 against a 
season. E 


LENINGRAD CHARTERS FIXED 


A survey of the London ship charter market in- 
dicates that a great many orders are circulating. 
Seven grain charters were fixed by April 2, for 
wheat carriage from northern Atlantic points to 
Leningrad, Russia, at a freight rate of 22 cents per 
hundred pounds. Early April loading is specified. 


TRANSPORTATION NOTES 


An examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently recommended that reparation be 
sranted, at once to the Russell-Heckle Seed Com- 
pany in its case against the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. It was charged and found that rates on two 
carloads of cottonseed: shipped from Clarkville, 
Texas, to Memphis, Tenn., were unreasonable in 
that they exceeded the aggregate of intermediate 
rates in effect at the same time along the same 
route. 

* * * 

Saying that the rates structure on grain and grain 
products throughout the Southeast, was now before 
the Commission, Examiner Woodrow has recom- 
mended a dismissal of the case brought by the 
Traffic Bureau of Nashville, Tenn., against the 
Louisville Railroad. The complaint alleged that 
reshipping and local rates were unreasonable to the 
extent that rates from St. Louis and Ohio River 
crossings exceeded and exceed the respective local 
and reshipping rates from those river crossings to 
Memphis, Tenn. The examiner said the decision 
referred to, now pending before the Commission 
was necessary before further steps toward repara- 
tion could be taken bv the elaimant. 

* * * 

Preliminary hearings have been heard on the com- 
plaint of the Chicago Freight Association against 
Pennsylvania Railroad rates from Chicago to 
Aurora, Garretsville, and Mantua, Ohio. CGC. GC. 
Piummer, for the Pennsylvania, explained that the 
destination points in Ohio, on the line of the Penn- 
sylvania, were arranged in groups and that the 
three points involved had been recently changed 
from one group to another. 

S. H. Benson, for the Chicago Board of Trade, 
entered testimony to the effect that rates from Chi- 
cago to the points of destination involved were suffi- 
ciently compensatory without changing the group- 
ing—that, in fact. they were too high. He said 
the protest on the part of the Board of Trade was 
partly based on the fact that the increases were 
not published from competing markets such as Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Decatur, Peoria, and Mississippi 
River crossings. 

He introduced a number of exhibits of rates 


total of 5,105,000 for the 1923-24 


Forty-Third Year 


and rate comparisons, tending to show that the 

rates to the groups involved were high compared 

with western rates. It was his opinion that the 

western carriers, being the originating lines, ought 

to get more for their haul of oe grain than they do. 
* * 


Three different complaints against the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad by the Moore-Lawless Grain Com- 
pany, have been recommended for dismissal by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by Examiner 
Money. The claimant declared charges assessed 
on wheat from Kansas City, to various interstate 
destinations, were discriminatory and prejudicial 
in general, and that wheat accorded transit at Sweet 
Springs, Mo., was TET Spareed. 

* 

In retaliation for charges brought against the 
Beaumont, Sour Lake, and Western Line, et al., by 
the Fuller Grain Company, the carriers submitted 
schedules of previous undercharges that it wished 
to be allowed from the grain company. Both the 
complaints, charging unreasonable rates on Galves- 
ton shipments via Kansas City, and the petitions 
for undercharge allowances, were dismissed how- 


‘ever, upon examination. 


* *  % 


Taking the case of Clay Grain vs. the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad as the controlling 
precedent, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered reparation awarded to Julius W. Jockusch 
and other claimants, by the Gulf, Colorado, and 
Santa Fe Railroad and other lines. 

Defendants, the Commission said, conceded that 
the finding in the Clay Grain case was controlling 
in this one and did not resist reparation to such 
complainants as could show they had borne the 
charges assailed. The complaint alleged the rates 
were unreasonable to the extent of the switching 
charges exacted for delivery to the export eleva- 
tors and asked for reparation on shipments made 
since May 1, 1921. In the Clay Grain Case the 
Commission found that the switching charges should 
not have been added to the line-haul rates. 


IN THE COURTS 


Business has been suspended by the Farmers 
Corporation of Coulee City, Wash., and voluntary 
bankruptcy proceedings will be started. The 
company owns a 25,000-bushel elevator and two 
warehouses with combined capacity of 125,000 
bushels sacked grain. : 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed by Robert Krentzman of Chelsea, Mass., a 
grain and hay dealer there. Its liabilities are 
$3,565; assets, $2,141. 

An assignment has been made by the Kyle 
Bros. Grain Company of Spokane, Wash. C. K. 
Lee has taken over the business for the creditors 
and will handle the liquidation. 


M. E. DeWolf was appointed receiver by Judge 
DeLand of the DeWolf Grain Company which has 
elevators at Spencer, Gillett Grove, Webb, 
Marathon, Albert City, Royal and Raleigh, lowa. 
The court granted him power to borrow $15,000 to 
buy grain and meet the current expenses issuing 
certificates which are a lien on the assets of the 
corporation. 


The Appellate Court at Springfield, Ill., sustained 
the judgment issued by the Circuit Court in the. 
case of the Easton Elevator Company vs. Fer- 
nandes Grain Company. . The Easton company 
sued under the gambling act for’ $40,000, alleged 
to have been lost on trading in wheat futures, the 
orders for which were handled by the Fernandes 
company. The court in the first instance gave 
judgment against the plaintiff. The Appellate 
Court reversed this on the ground that the case 
should have gone to the jury. In the second trial 
the evidence was given to the jury which found 
for the Fernandes company. The Easton firm then 
appealed but lost the Appellate court decision. 


The Northern Grain Company of Winnipeg, Man., 
sued the Goderich Elevator & Transit Company, 
Goderich, Ont., for $7,960, the value of wheat stored 
by the Northern company with the Goderich ele- 
vator company, and which grain the elevator com- 
pany delivered to the Peerless Cereal Mills, Ltd., 
at Woodstock, Ont., on instructions by the Peerless 
people to the Goderich elevator company. The 
Peerless company went into liquidation, and the 
question arose: Who shall pay the loss? Justice 
Riddell found in favor of the Northern Grain Com- 
pany, but the divisional court, with Hodgin J., dis- 
senting, allowed the appeal and dismissed the ac- 
tion. So far, the Northern Grain Company must 
bear the loss, and collect, if it can, from the Peer- 
less liquidator. The whole question turns on 
whether an elevator company must see that the 
grain has been paid for before it is shipped from 
the elevator. The first divisional court at Osgoods 
holds that, if the man who stores the grain tells 
the elevator company to take instructions from a 
third party to deliver out that grain, and the ele 
vator company acts on those instructions, it owes 
no duty in law to owner of grain for owners pro- 
tection as to purchase price of goods. 
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FIELD SEEDS 
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one-third larger area than a year ago. Great en- 
thusiasm for more Alfalfa has also been expressed 
in many other Wisconsin counties. 

'There was a tremendous demand for seeds in 
the last two or three weeks according to a report 
on April marketing conditions by the’ Courteen 
Seed Company. The demand proved better, it was 
said, than had been anticipated, in fact buying was 
on a scale which was surprising. It was apparent 
that farmers wanted the seeds, regardless of prices 
and this demand was reflected in the trading of 
the leading seed houses. ~ 

It is still too early, the Courteen company says, 
to know just how the Clover fields have come 
through the winter. It is believed, however, that 
the crop has come through the winter very well. 
The Courteen company, however, reports consider- 
able damage news from Ohio, Indiana and some 
other states. 

One of the notable trends in the seed trade this 
year was the strong demand for Alsike. The main 
reason for this tendency to use Alsike was believed 
to be the low price of it as compared with the rul- 
ing quotation for other seeds. At the last minute, 
however, the demand for Red Clover took on con- 
siderable momentum, so that the Red Clover de- 
mand also turned out better than expected, the 
Courteen officials report. 

The demand for Alfalfa is also expected to be 
very good this season, although this buying comes 
along a little later. A large area is expected to be 
devoted to Alfalfa in Wisconsin this year and this 
is expected to create a large demand for the 
Alfalfa seeds. 

The market for seeds held mostly steady to firm 
for most of the selling season, the Courteen com- 
pany asserts, in fact prices for the most part some- 
what higher than they were a few weeks ago. The 
good buying demand, it was said, also helped in 
maintaining the firm market. 

The Courteen company anticipates that the 
vigorous demand for seeds is going to ‘keep up 
for several weeks more. The late seed demand is 
also expected to reach a good sized volume in line 
with the good demand in the seed trade up-to-date. 

The chief feature in the seed trade for the season 
of 1925 has been the reduction in the demand for 
Red Clover seed, according to the North American 
Seed Company. This line of buying was cut down 
to some extent, it was said, as compared with a 
year ago. In fact the call for Red Clover was re- 
ported as being diappointing for the entire sell- 
ing season. 

The trend of the trade this year has been dis- 
tinetly in favor of Alsike and Alfalfa, the North 
American company states. This is due largely 
to the facts that these lines of seeds are cheaper 
and so have attracted the attention of consumers. 
The North American officials also expect a heavy 
call for Alfalfa, due to the fact that the farmers of 
Wisconsin are going in for the cultivation of 
Alfalfa on an increasing scale each year. 

The call for Timothy seed has been slow during 
the entire season, the North American adds. This 
line of seeds apparently does not evoke much popu- 
larity from the consumer, hence there is not much 
call for it, the North American believes. 

‘In a general way the seed demand has been good 
in the last 30 days, the North American company 
finds, in fact the buying has been fully up to the 
levels established a year ago. A good buying de- 
mand is also looked for for the rest of the season. 

It is much too early to get a clear line on the 
amount of winter killing of Clover fields, the 
North American company asserts. Hence, no opin- 
ion will be hazarded on this question until the 
actual facts are brought out. 


SEED CLEANING STATIONS 
By C. H. BROOKS 

J. W. Sangster of Listowel, Ont., has suggested 
a plan which involves the, installation of a seed 
cleaning machine in localities where there are a 
number of farmers already interested in producing 
seed grains and grass seeds. It would be in charge 
of a capable and independent manager who would 
clean seed grains, etc., for all who will have the 
seeds tested and graded. In this way large quan- 
tities of seeds would be available, known to be of 
uniform grade so that when every seed cleaning 
station reports the goods of each variety and grade 
he has on hand, it will be possible to supply cus- 
tomers with large lots, uniformly up to standard. 

Under this system it is believed that buyers need 
have no hesitation in placing orders. Probably 
where such seed cleaning stations are placed local 
seed growers Associations will be formed or grow- 
ers will pool their seed and offer it for sale. Ina 
few years’ time this sale would be recognized as 
the place to buy reliable seeds in large quantities, 
to fill home or export orders. 
' At the present time a need for such plan is 
keenly felt as most seeds and grains for seed must 
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be sold under the regulation of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment Seeds Act, and as yet few growers, in- 
deed few localities, are equipped to do this in such 
@ way as to meet with the approval of inspectors, 
or of purchasers. 

There are good reasons to hope for all the as- 
sistance that will be necessary for this work, at 
least to start it in a way that will offer hope for 
success. 

The Agricultural Commission of which Dr. Jamie- 
son, M.P.P. for S. Grey, is chairman, has assured 
us that one of the recommendations from that body 
te the Ontario Government will be that sufficient 
assistance be given to the movement. It is en- 
dorsed by the Ontario Fairs Association, which, as 
is known, conducts the Field Crop and Combined 
Standing Field Crop and Threshed Grain Competi- 
tions, and there is little doubt but that the coming 
season will see some constructive steps taken in 
the matter. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARKS 


The following new seed trademarks were pub- 
lished in recent issues of the Official Gazette of the 
“PLYMROK” 


United States Patent Office: grass 


Plymro 
Maf lower 


seed, in particular, Timothy, Redtop, Red Clover, 
Alsike and lawn seed. W. N. Potter & Sons, 
Greenfield, Mass. Filed January 29, 1925. Serial 


No. 208,823. ‘W. S.” farm seeds. Williams Seed 
Company, Inc., Norfolk, Va. Filed December 3, 
1924. Serial No. 206,206. “G. L. F.” seeds, etc., 


used in producing and reproducing grains, ete. 
Co-operative Grange League Federation, Hxchange, 
Inc., Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y. Filed August 2, 
1924. Serial No. 200,865. “SIOUX BRAND” gar- 
den, field, grass and flower seeds. Sioux City Seed 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa. Filed December 19, 
1924. Serial No. 206,978. “MAFLOWER” seeds. 
W.N. Potter & Sons, Greenfield, Mass. Filed Janu- 
ary 29, 1925. Serial No. 208,824. 


STATE ADVERTISES PURE SEED 


It is a credit to the heads of certain state testing 
stations that they not only interest themselves in 
getting better seed produced, but also in telling that 
part of the public interested, where high grade 
grain for planting can be obtained after it is pro- 
duced. In a business concern, such activity would 
be under the head of sales promotion, and would 


North American Seed Co. 


Wholesale Grass and Field Seeds 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
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be recognized as the vital tieup between produc- 
tion and distribution. 

In a 16 page bulletin, issued by the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, the farmers are told where the 
certified and registered seeds there listed can be 
bought. 

The title of the bulletin is “Pure Bred Seed 
Grains.’”’ Corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, soybeans, 
field peas, Clover and Timothy are listed together 
with the names of association members handling 
this pure bred seed. 


LOAN CORPORATION FOR SEED 
WHEAT 


Farmers in Washington now have assurance that 
leans can be made to cover all their needs for wheat 
seed. Organization of the Seed Wheat Corporation 
got under way rapidly at Spokane, the latter part 
of the week, with assurances that the capital stock 
would be easily subscribed. Contributions from the 
grain men and millers of Spokane, was liberal, and 
over $5,000 was subscribed in a short time. Other 
interests were equally as liberal. Subscriptions re- 
cently were in exeess of $28,000, with a quota of 
$40,000 to be raised. 

All applications for loans are ready and the farm- 
ers needing aid are urged to make application direct 
to the representatives of their particular district. 
There is plenty of wheat available for seed in the 
districts needing it, Mr. Krehbiel said, except pos- 
sibly Franklin, Benton, Douglas and North Grant 
Counties. However, it will be necessary to ship 
only a short distance to these counties. The loan 
contracts to the farmers call for a settlement after 
harvest receipts are in. 


WHY CLOVER CAN'T BE SPARED 


A good growth of Clover on a farm is usually 
regarded as an indication that it is one of the best 
farms of the community. Despite its known value 
to the land only a small percentage of the farms 
show Clover fields or fields of mixed Clover and 
Timothy. The amount of Clover grown is rela- 
tively small. 

A ton of Clover hay contains about two or three 
times as much protein as a ton of Timothy or Red 
Top hay, according to experiment station reports, 
which show the superior value of Clover as feed. 
Experiment station statisticians estimate that a 
farmer who feeds Clover instead of ordinary grass 
hay reduces the cost of his milk production 25 per 
cent. The Connecticut station makes this estimate. 

A bulletin from this station also calls attention 
to the value of Clover in maintaining the mineral 
reserves in cows and young stock. The value of 
Clover hay is greater per ton and the yields are 
greater than grass hay per acre. 

Efforts to grow Clover were slackened when feed 
could be bought: easily and cheaply. The soil does 
not contain as much lime or mineral plant food as 
it once did but the chief difficulty has been the use 
of Italian seed not adapted to our climate and 
plants from which: have not proved hardy. Fail- 
ures are to be expected unless seed is sown in 


northern climates which is known to have been 
produced under similar climatic conditions. 
Seedsmen, are now, after many difficulties with 
imported seed, sticking only to imported seed they 
know will prove hardy and to 


home-grown seed. 


Exporters Importers 


Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 
Buyers and Sellers 


Timothy, Red, White, Alsike and Alfalfa, 
Clovers, Redtop and Millet Seeds 


YOU 


“American Grain Trade”. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 


can keep in touch with the Grain and Seed 
world by reading the news and reports in the 


BETTER SEEDS; BETTER CROPS 


SEEDS PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 


9 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS 


Wholesale Field Seeds 


BUYERS—SELLERS, FIELD SEEDS 
ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


First and Victor Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Many soils need liming for Clover crops. Lime 
makes the crop much more certain and more bounti- 
ful. When Clover does not flourish lime should 
be applied. Red Clover yields much more quickly 
tc the beneficial results of lime than Alsike and 
when both are sown and the Red Clover fails, lime 
is needed. 


CLOVER HIGHER 


& Co., of Toledo, in their letter of 
April 11, say: Cash Clover higher this week. Very 
little trade. Dealers reporting good demand and 
expect it to continue for two or three weeks. It 
now looks as though quite a little Clover may be 
carried over unless brisk demand develops during 
the balance of April. There has been large substi- 
‘tution of Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover, which 
undoubtedly has been at expense of Red Clover. 
Receipts Clover this week 40 bags. Shipments 551. 
Receipts this season to date 15,620 bags. Shipments 
19,495. Stocks here approximately 5,000 bags. 

October Clover, the new crop future, ruled firm. 
There is active support on setbacks. This year the 
first trade in October was at $17.50 January 9. It 
has recently been ranging from $13 to $14. 


COLORADO CORN YIELDS HIGH 
TESTS 


The standard corn varieties for Colorado out 
vielded others in tests carried in 1924 under the 
supervision of the Extension Service on an average 
of about eight bushels per acre. If this increase had 
been secured by all corn growers the net gain to 
Colorado farmers would have been over $13,000,000 
last year. K 

That is Colorado’s side of the story; the other 
side is, of course, that just as varieties profitably 
used in other states did not do well in the western 
state; Colorado seed would likely make a poor show- 
ing farther east. Another point is that the Colorado 
standard variety of corn for irrigated sections of 
the northern part of the state and for the dry 
lands, is Minnesota No. 13, a high yielding yellow 


Southworth 


IN 


Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-17-1 
Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y 


C. W. Hunt Co., 


PENCIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA U.S.A. 
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dent corn introduced from Minnesota some 10 years 
ago and continually being improved. For the 
warmer irrigated sections of the state Reid’s yellow 
dent is the standard yellow corn and Iowa Silver 
Mine the standard white dent. 


CHEAP SEEDS EXPENSIVE 


According to an analyst’s report from Colorado, 
a farmer who buys cheap seed, is biting on bait. 
In the following paragraphs, Anna M. Lute, of the 
State Seed Laboratory, at Fort Collins, Colo., points 
out the difference between a cheap price for seed 
and a bargain price. 

“Alfalfa seed is regularly advertised in various 
papers which reach farm homes, at $7 to $9 a bushel. 
We have each year examined such seed and find 
that the cheapness is an illusion. By way of illus- 
tration the following details may be of interest. A 
sample just tested is quoted at $7 a bushel, the 
price actually paid for a six pound lot was $1.25 
The purity analysis on this test was 74.5 per cent, 
the germination test 49 per cent, hard seed 12 per 
cent, that is live seed 61 per cent. The per cent 
of pure live seed in that sample is 45.4. 

“A good sample of Alfalfa seed should have a 
purity of 99 per cent'or over and a live seed per 
cent of 95 or over, that is, a pure live seed per cent 
of 94. At 21 cents per pound for 61 per cent of 
live seed the cost of good seed is 32.36 cents per 
pound. Besides this he received 26,000 weed seeds 
with eath pound, 575 of which were dodder.” 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING BY 
DENVER SEEDSMEN 


In those localities where advertising is profitable, 
it is expensive, and the burden of testing out dif- 
ferent pieces of advertising can be lessened when 
the space bill is shared by members of a group. 

Six large Denver seed companies recently ran a 
good sized advertisement in the Sunday edition of 
the Denver Post. This medium was chosen for their 
selling story because it has a wide circulation 


(Continued on Page 705) 


Union Dairy Products Company 


Sales Office, Fuller Building 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Direct Shippers of 


Dried Milk—Dried Buttermilk 


For Sale 


MACHINERY 


WANTED TO BUY 
FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup- 
plies. ‘STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
One No. 6 Invincible Ball Bearing Scourer. THE 


ROBINSON MILLING COMPANY, Salina, Kan. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
Twenty-five horse Y; 35-horse Primm. A. H. Mc- 
DONALD, 547 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


5 No. 75 


sell at a Bargain or trade for 


A BARGAIN 


“DRAVER” WING TYPE FEEDERS WITH MASTER DRIVE 


Capacity _750 bushel per hour. 
3 No. 78B. Capacity 2200 bushel per hour. 
These feeders are new, have not handled over 2000 bushels each. Will 


WILLIAMS—BX or GRUENDLER PULVERIZERS—in good condition. 
Write the Receivers 


EQUITY COOPERATIVE EXCHANGE, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Forty-Third Year 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 

50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Monroe S8t., 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


GENUINE BARGAIN 

Indiana elevator for sale, well located in city of 
12,000, in good dairy and farm country. Well estab- 
lished feed business, which will show handsome 
profit every year, in connection. Owners have too 
many irons in the fire. INDIANA, Box 3, care 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. 


BEST FLOUR MILL OPPORTUNITY 
AVAILABLE 
For sale or exchange at a genuine bargain. 


Located in Temple, central Texas, city of 15,000 
people, on main lines of M. K. & T. and G@.C. &S. F. 
Railroads, with branch line of Katy to Belton, and 
branch line on Santa Fe to west Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Transit privileges on both roads. 

Brick mill bulding, three-stories, on stone base- 
ment, with brick warehouse adjoining. Frame 
warehouse; thoroughly equipped elevator; two steel 
tanks, each with approximate capacity 55,000 bush- 
eis; daily mill capacity 300 barrels flour, and 168,000 
Ibs. of meal. Plant properly managed and oper- 
ated will produce one-half to one million dollar busi- 
ness annually. 

Wonderful opportunity for party who understands 
the milling business and has the money and ability 
tc operate it, not only as a milling industry, but as 
a profitable, wholesale and retail grain business. 

Can be bought at a figure far less than its actual 
value. 

Best possible reasons for selling. 

P. L. DOWNS, Temple, Texas. 


Pfiscel laneous 
~ wre Notices 


FERRETS FOR SALE 
Trained ratters. Good hunters. 
CO., Danville, Ill. 


M. BREMAN 


WANTED 
Bean and pea pickings and millings, also low 
germination stock. GEORGE W. YOUNG CO., 
Owosso, Mich. 


PEONIES 
Thirty acres devoted to peonies, best commercial 
varieties. Write for wholesale list. GILBERT H. 
WILD & SON, Sarcoxie, Mo. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you a 
trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


SEED CORN 
Early Rainbow flint, best and most for feeder or 


silage, heavy yielder. Rusler White Dent, Wis- 
consin No. 7; White Dent, Minnesota 13; Silver 
King No. 7; North Western Dent, Germination 


93 per cent, or better, real Dakota Alfalfa seed. 
Ask for samples and prices. Corn shelled and 
grated. Will ship carloads or less. A. BERNHARD 
SEED COMPANY, Parkston, S. D. 


FOR SALE 4-1 sacrifice price 


on account of poor 
health, large transfer house and six 
elevators in good Indiana territory, 
country business will exceed a million 
bushels a year. 


J. D. Chancellor & Son 


515 Columbia St. LaFayette, Ind. 


April 15, 1925 


i¢ 


throughout the state of Colorado, and penetrates 
into many corners of the state’s seed market. 

The copy in the advertisement brings out the 
argument which Colorado seed sellers never allow 
to be neglected, that just as Colorado climate is 
ideal for people, it is also specially fitted by its air 
and soil, and long stretches of sunshine, to produce 
seeds that will more surely produce sturdy growths 
than seeds grown under less desirable climates. 


SEED GERMINATION AND SCARIFI- 
_ CATION 


Efficient systems of scarification of Clover and Al- 
falfa seeds have made possible approximately 22 per 
cent greater germination of the seed says the Mich- 
igan State Farm Bureau Seed Department. This 
statement followed the tests made by the depart- 
ment as part of its educational policy. 


Tests made showed from 45 to 76 per cent total 
germination from unscarified seed whereas, the tests 
made from similar seed after being ‘processed’ 
averages about 88.2 per cent germination. 

In addition to increasing the immediate germina- 
tion of seed, the “processing” takes out about two 
pounds of rough coating from each bushel of seed, 
thereby giving the farmer that much more good 
seed to each bushel. 


CO-OPERATIVES SELL FARM BUREAU 
SEEDS 


Michigan Farm Bureau brand seeds, introduced 
in 1920 by the Michigan Farm Bureau Seed Service, 
have proved so satisfactory and so popular with 
the farmers of the state that 154 co-operative asso- 
ciations ‘have recently advised the Michigan Farm 
Bureau Seed Service that they are handling noth- 
ing but seeds of this brand. It is stated that only 
carefully selected tested seeds known to be 
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adapted to the Michigan climate are packed under 
this brand, and their purity, high germination and 
vitality are fully guaranteed by the state organi- 
zation. All seeds are packed in sealed sacks at the 
warehouse of the Farm Bureau Seed Service and 
are delivered to the growers in the original pack- 
ages.—Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in recent 
bulletin. 


SEED LABORATORY FOR UTAH 


The rapid growth of the Alfalfa seed industry in 
Utah with its increasing demands for state seed 
analysis and certification, has made advisable the 
establishment of a seed laboratory at the state 
capitol, operated under the direction of the state 
board of agriculture: Because of this, the crop 
and pests inspector in hig biennial report made the 
recommendation that a law be passed providing for 
the establishment of such a laboratory. As may 
be inferred from the recommendation, Utah has no 
state operated laboratory. 


“NORTHWESTERN” ALFALFA SEED 


The term “Northwestern”. as applied to Alfalfa 
seed is misleading and should be abandoned, says 
A. L. Stone, director of the seed division of the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture. 

“Only those familiar with trade practices under- 
stand that this term is now applied only to Utah- 
grown seed,’ says Mr. Stone. “It is doubtful if 
Utah seed should be labeled as northwestern-grown. 
In the minds of the majority of Alfalfa seed buy- 
ers ‘Northwestern’ means the Dakotas, Montana and 
Western Canada, , 

“Tdaho, Montana, Dakota, Canadian and even Kan- 
sas-grown Alfalfa seed is sold as such by name. 
Why not sell Utah-grown seed as such and do away 
with the misleading term ‘Northwestern’?” 
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A seed store is to be opened at Greenwood, Wis., 
by Eugene McHahon. 

The A, A, Berry Seed Company has been rein- 
corporated at Clarinda, Iowa, for another 20 years. 

George Hall is manager of the recently organized 
Grow-Well Seed Company which has been’ formed 
at Waterloo, Iowa. 

A second story is to built to the branch plant 
of the J. C. Robinson Seed Company of Waterloo, 
Neb., at Rockford, Colo. 

The Reist Seed Company has been incorporated 
at Wilmington, Del., to deal in seeds of all kinds. 
Its capital stock is $100,000. 

The Southern Seedsmen’s Association will meet 
on July 20-22 at Memphis, Tenn. John Ross is 
president of the Association. 

The Springfield Seed Company of Springfield, 
Mo., is to remodel its building this spring. The 
contract has been let for the work. 

J. Lee Davis, J. W. Mann and T. C. Westbrook 
have incorporated at Waco, Texas, as the Saunders 
Lone Star Seed Company. Its capital stock is 
$10,000. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Carolina Seed & Fer- 
tilizer Company has been incorporated at Florence, 
Ss. C. J. D. Gilland is president and D. C. Shelley, 
secretary of the company. 

The Porter Walter Seed Company of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has started operations in its new store. 
In addition to complete line of seeds the company 
carries plants, nursery stock, tools, poultry and 
pet stock supplies, ete. 


The interest of D. A. Sherwood in the Sherwood 
Seed Company, San Francisco, Calif., have been sold 
to C. F. Voorhies and his brother, Henry. The firm 
has been reorganized with C. F. Voorhies as presi- 
dent under the name of Sherwood Seed Company, 
Inc. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your: command. 


| CHAMBER | 
| COMMERCE 


Shippers are assured 
Superior Service from 


-W. M. Bell Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


er 
2 JA 


Can keep in touch with * 
YOU the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator 
; world by reading the ‘“‘American 
Grain Trade.” 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 


Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 


417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DULUTH. 


WHITE GRAIN CC. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


Fumigation Methods 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating 
grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 
313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommissionMerchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


GRAIN 


ane RECEIVERS 


FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 
SHIPPERS — Mir oats BARLEY 
SCREENINGS RYE 


: : DULUTH 
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CHICAGO ~ jf..gM. 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


PoPE & ECKHARDT Go. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND SEEDS 


‘CHICAGO 


‘111 W. Jackson Blvd. 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. FRANK HAINES, Sec. 


W A Splendid Waite A Wage DOLE & COMPANY 
’ « (Established 1852 
: Buy Pieleeac a Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


Reve emoney on grain: eeu ore ee ! Our bis 
hss ‘ nen 
Wheat--- Corn <= Oats << Barley--- Rye sures imznediate “delivery. PD. <7 Gr ain Sample: En. We sate cone 
reatest stren in! w s- 
ing appearance. eva CONSIGNMENTS 


Whether you need one or ten and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street - - CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


Send Samples 


‘ thousand, they are offered you ~ 
at the 10,000 quantity price—a 
remarkably low price — with 

e Ua er a S 0) >. only a_ negligible handling 
charge added for smaller quan- 
7 ties. 

Cereal Millers Save money on grain panei’ 
envelopes—attach this ad 
Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard patos ica cauiey 

CHICAGO 500 N. Sacramento Boul., Chicago 


ON THE JOB 


BRENNAN 


G 
R 
A OF CHICAGO 
I 
N 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
CHICAGO 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


1 Wall Street, New York 
The Rookery, Chicago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


nos & wm 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 
192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
sinks sectiattss 
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SS 
\ 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
With General Offices at 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges. 
Private wire Service to all leading cities 


in this country. 


Has Acquired the Business of 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


e 
The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers Grain 
We Solicit Shipments of Grain to 1874 C ee 1925 
CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY GALVESTON TOLEDO ST LOUIS ommission 
BUFFALO FT. WORTH MILWAUKEE NORFOLK 


Merchants 


Fifty Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING WHEATS 
Manufacturers of the Highest Quality of 


POULTRY—DAIRY—HORSE—HOG FEEDS 


Member of Leading 
Grain Exchanges 


166 W. Jackson Boul. 


and Chicago 


8 Board of Trade 


. 
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“Since 1873” HITCH & CARDER 
J. J. BADENOCH CO. | | casH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


GRAIN 327 So. La Salle Street 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


Future Orders Solicited 


| Wherever hay is handled, there the firm of 
BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known. 


Consignments solicited. Market information furnished. 


61-65 Board of Trade Chicago, Ill. 


320 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


Henry Rang & Co. 


ae COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Rae hae COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 


Sioux City— Chicago— Milwaukee 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & “ur : W. BAILEY & CO. 


None better for your 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler chifflin aH ced kee caae alge 


Revised Edition 


RONIEBISITICIN OME Orr kee Neeotel te tie ce, Sat" $1.75 5 wheat, corn and oats 
Menther Bindings <2 «kis 2 60! (ss le 2.25 DE ¢ | d 

MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. epvice Pule t 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton P Board of Trades Chicais 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher "Eos Established Over Forty Years 


COMMERCE 
Cereal Grading Go. — 2yryy.ive,zeers experience in sctecing | | Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Ww. T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. Revised Edition 
5 : Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. EEN ERaine te. ot ee 18 
GRAIN MER CHANTS Operating Elevator L Leather Binding .. . ahre lt : : : 2.25 
HD ; 612 Chamber of Commerce 
CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, lll. 


GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


MUELLER Sveany 


(Incorporated) 


Receivers and Shippers GRAIN 


P.B. B. & C. C. MILES | | W. W. Dewey & Sons 


| ead “PEORIA, ni “| | GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 
Handling Grain on Commission 


A alr ee Our Specialty ||PEORIA - - ILL. 
————— ae RR 
} 
THE BOOK OF WRINKLES TECHNICAL BOOKS rs 
eC eee for the Grain and May Dealer urner-Hudnut Company 
illustrated devices for saving time, labor and If we don't publish the book you wish 


money in mills and elevators. 
Coy oeea peer Mitchell Brothers Publishing C 42-47 Chamber of C 
e 4315. Dearborn St. itchell Brothers Publishing Compan - amber of Commerce, Peoria, Il. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. ©“ ‘Guicaco 431 S. Dearborn St. Cuicage. Mn f : 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


we can obtain it for you. 
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‘Wheat-Rye-Corn- Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
_ 5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


Lewis Grain Corp. McConnell Grain Corporation 


A good firm to consign to 


Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Strictly Commission and Brokerage 
BUFFALO NEW YORK Buffalo sy New York 


Send your consignments to Globe Elevator Company J. G. McKillen, Inc., 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co. Se "RECEIVERS 


Accept our Edie A wheat, corn Consignments a Specialty 
m nm 


BUF FALO, N. Y. Chamber of Commerce Buffalo, INS ay: BUFF ALO NEW YORK 


Consign your grain to The Real Market.Place.. 


Basil Burns Grain for grain men is centered in 
Corporation the advertising columns of the 


Buffalo, N. Y. *“‘American Grain Trade’’ 


"GRAIN 
RECEIVERS | 


When “SEEDY” | | JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | | EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive 


Wholesale Grain Dealers ? Rag BS bets 
Wemate nace UO Southworth’s daily bids 
° t 
Cc. A. King & Co. Solicit <oueieiherient Gaal snaecintel Seca: WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS Members Toledo Scue nce ae nanae and Chicago Senithworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio : 


Like Cand rey rs deal ie both 
h and fut ? d hi = 
Bord 1846. Rent Quay Tee Salarnen The Randolph Grain Company ROPP ’S CALCULATOR 


Receivers and Shippers A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 


valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance the 
GRAIN value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all 


m | F ZAHM & CO. Sacked or Bulk market prices "ee begiels ales the Ltitee redesed to 
° e S 


bushels. Trade discounts, stock tables, capacity tables, 


TOLEDO short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 
TOLEDO, OHIO ling of an eye. The grain taples alone make it indispen- 
Your future orders and consignments pce EE ae EO AS sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
: FUMIGATION METHODS ® 280%; wits 
Grain or Seed a complete practice! treatise on_tulgting grain elevators, Sour MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO 


_s mills, warehouses, ete. 313 pa, Well illustrated. Price $2.00. : . 
Solicited Mitchell Bros. Publishing Canaan 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
—— 
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BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by M00 E-SEA 
ao S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 ys 
3 Eh 5 Ae. 0.4 pd CO Oe erie ; - 
ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- a G ; N: co 
pers ee pane ane Pepleey end other | é A ° 
scount an < tables 
| oa aa oes. $1.00 ; RECEIVERSav° SHIPPERS 
ROBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER. re- 
vised and enlarged. Price............. $1.75 9203 BOARD OF TRADE kK 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill B \ 
RerPIIDLOMIR ICE PICO Mita oie ivi cre cis sya le'e pois eid ces $3.00 Kui dicts a Nine) Me Sisal 
f the above sent postpaid i ta 
Any of the e postp ae =e <a (7 ake 


on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 


7 FEE 


CAIRO, ILL. 


HALLIDAY ELEVATOR COMPANY 
GRAIN DEALERS 


° Ill We are Speoiniisis in these grains and 
Chicago, are striotiy Commission Merchants. 


431 South Dearborn St., 


Get in touch with us. 


. 
? 
j 
; 
DENVER, COLO. DES MOINES, IOWA 
| UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE} | aay & Crowe Merc. Co. || DESMOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN C0 
; And Mill Feed Supplement Denver, Colo. Terminal elevator capacity 
; 700,000 bushels. Oats for 
Compiled for Use of GRAIN HAY BEANS Southern Trade a Specialty 
. . “ly: helene Reads DES MOINES IOWA 
| Grainand Milling Trades i anc aia 
; United ee Canada NEW YORK CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Send for a Copy Now | |... W. FORBELL & CO. _CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. | 
Price $3.00 Commission Merchants Crawiordsville, Ind. 
342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK oem 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. Try us with consignments of oats and corn. Clover and Timothy Seeds 
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Forty-Third Year 


LEADING GRAIN RECEIVERS IN ALL MARKETS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hax & CoG: Av 


grain and hay receivers.*t 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Basil Burns Grain Corporation, consign- 
ments.* 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats.*+ 

Globe Elevator Co., grain and feed.* 

Lewis Grain Corporation, corn, oats, soft wheat, 
barley.* 

McConnell Grain Corporation, commission and 
brokerage.* 


McKillen, Inc., J. G., 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., 


receiver.* 
consignments.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Halliday Elevator Co., grain dealers.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Badenoch Co., J. J., grain commission mer- 
chants.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Bridge & Leonard, hay, grain.*f 

Clement, Curtis & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 


Grain Marketing Co., receivers. 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 

Hulbard, Warren & Chandler, grain, 
stocks, cotton.* 

Lamson Bros. & Co., 
chants.* 

McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.f 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye. 

Rang & Co., commission merchants. 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., consignments.* 

Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 


grain commission.* 


bonds, 


commission mer- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., 
shippers.*} 


receivers and 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*7 


DENVER, COLO. 


& Crowe Mercantile Co., 
beans.*+ 


Ady grain, hay, 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Go., Hi. I., 
Decatur Terminal Elevator 
elevator.* 


grain dealers.* 
Gos, grain =belt 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co.; grain mer- 
chants. 
Lockwood, Lee, grain brokerage.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Huston C. R., grain and hay.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 


White Grain Co., grain and hay.*f 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Christensen, Geo., broker. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Transit Grain. & Commission Co., 
ment, brokerage.* 


consign- 


_ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bennett & Co., James E., grain, stocks, cotton. 
Bingham Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain dealers.* 


Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.* | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard oats.* 


LIMA, OHIO 


Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, 
straw.t 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.+ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Bell Company, W. M., shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 
North American Seed Co., seeds. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A. buyer, hay, grain and feed.*+ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Forbell & Co, L. W., com. merchants.* 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 


+Members National Hay Association. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Cole Grain Co., Geo. ar receivers and ship- 
pers.* ; 

Dewey & Sons, W. W.5 grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


Tyng Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harper’ Grain Co., grain commission. 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 


<a 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., 
tankage.t 


mill feeds, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


A. J. Elevator Company, The, consignments - 
solicited.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dreyer Commission Co., feed.* 


Edwards & Co., W. J., grain merchants.* 

Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclu- 
.Sively.*t 

Hall Grain Co., Marshall, grain commision.* 

Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., grain, hay, 
seeds*t 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, ship- 
pers.*} 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 
Seele Bros. Con Co., grain commission.* 


Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, 
seeds.*+ 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., carlot grain.* 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 

King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} 
Randolph Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*4 


Forty-Third Year 


‘Blevator Machinery and Supplies | 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


Hy PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 


| FEEDS AND FEEDINGS, 


MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE ye 


_ GREAT WESTERN MF G. CO. 


Warehouse and Sales Room: 
1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


General Offices and Works: 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 


Not An 
eeanigt Ro e Experiment 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CBERBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, BTC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


BOOKS FOR 
- GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
NK Milo S. Ketchum. _Iilus- 
trated, 556 pages. f 
Price 


ROPP’S CACULATOR, 
‘new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain 
tables, and other invalu- 
able discount and stock 
tables. Price...... $1.00 

ROBINSON’S TELE- 
GRAPHIC CIPHER, re- 
vised and enlarged. 

TICE, Sees» shn'o $1.75 
MILLING KINKS, contains 
169 dilustrates handy de- 
_~ vices of great value to 
the practical elevator op- 
erator and miller. “ie 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS 
AND BELTING, by Her- 
bert E. Collins. An in- 

valuable work for grain 
elevators, or any other 
place where machinery is 

~ installed ; well illustrated. 
RICO Matas erat vices $1.50 
FUMIGATION METHODS, 

- .by Prof. Willis G. John- 
son. A complete practi- 
“eal treatise on the fumi- 
gation of elevators, mills, 
etc; 313 pages; illus- 

oT trated. Price. ... . .$2.00 


‘by Prof. W. A. Henry. 
Tiluatrated, 613 pages. 
Price $4.00 


ereoereerereee 


ARE YOU GETTING 
ALL THE PROFIT 
THERE IS 

IN MIXED FEEDS? 


When business is dull or profits 
small, then the man who is 
equipped to grind and mix his 
own brands of feed realizes the 
full worth of this valuable side 
line. Don’t throw away the 
profit on the manufacture of 
feeds which you can so easily 
make yourself. 


WOLF MIXERS 


Uniformly blended feeds are the results 

of using Wolf Mixers. 

they have a long life of profitable serv- 

Our late models require no de- 

~ tached bearings, the drives being self- 
contained, as shown on the mixer illus- 
trated above. 


Strongly built, 


The purchase of a Wolf Mixer is a sure 
step in the direction of successful feed 
mixing. 


cy UNIVERSAL GRAIN 

- CODE, and Mill Feed 

_ Supplement. Price $3.00 

ty of the above sent postpaid 
is 2, on receipt of price 

: ‘ “MITCHELL BROS. 

~ PUBLISHING CO. 


ABTS. Dearkorn St hago, 


THE WOLF COMPANY | 
Dept. G 
Chambersburg, Penna. 


Milling Engineers 
Builders of Complete Mills 
Since 1879 


ret ea eet st hao Dd Bee _} SS aed wl a4 ¢ =_—- = a 2: aS eee oro =. 
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SOMETHING NEW dl 


(PATENTED) 
One of our customers who tried out a Weller Shovel said, “If an operator ever j ° ; “ Bue Hache 
uses one of your new shovels he will never use any other make. It sure does Sos oa 
the work and is easy to operate.” ‘ , seis a : 
Claims of superiority for Weller Power Shovel—No counter ‘ 3 ng: 
weights—No counterweight ropes. Pulls at any point the shovel | a DESC? | 
is sropred: Less Noise and vibration than any other shovel on the OS ess oO. ns a ay ee al 
market. Positive in ete Bere misses eneeeing| ine eos ' a ey 
q Easy on the operator. ceupies less space. Time is saved in i Y Pte: 
. erection. Shipped Ready to install. ra and ess per ear - E oe * 
Send for Power. Shovel Circular . ; 3 mt Nae : ; 
WE MAKE A COMPLETE LINE OF : OTICE the extra large size of the an i 
GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT {piston and cylinder of the Strong 
‘ Scott Dump. This feature gives it more 
WEI ; E | M FG c oO power and stréngth, greater rigidity and 
: . does away with framework. Its simple, 
1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. ; CHICAGO, ILL. sturdy construction means better and — ae 
SALES OFFICES longer service. , es 
New York Buffalo Baltimore Pittsburgh Detroit St. Louis Ses 
: Omaha Salt Lake City San Francisco ‘ e 4 wee 
Strong-Scott 
a ; . eo. fy i : : Fe ti 
oe: : - “eC ea a 
a) we 
i Pneumatic Dump ~ 
; : Vad i 
) ; . Tee ort 
e e ; , Beh uta 
Lowest installation cost. No expensive 
concrete foundation is required. It hangs Son 
rs any: 
West z) typ 
er 
a’ é 
ae formation. 
ie 
: QUEHL 
Grate Door Easily operated, weather 


For many years the Standard 


tight, holds the heaviest _ 
Belting for elevators. 


loads. 2 


Ie 
F- 


Hundreds in use. The quick, 
easy way to pass grain. e 


Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Simple to install. Replace 
your old heavy trap door 


- 
Oy ed 
[i] 


pe with this strong steel grate.  _ 
Write for additional inform- 
ation and prices. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta Percha&Rubber-MisCo 
301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
New York Boston Philadelphia 


% 


Everything for Every Mill and Elevator ‘ 
‘The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. “i 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd Winnipeg ~ Cee 


Pte BF pw aa y Ff 


